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PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY.* 


Was it by design or accident that 
our eminent Scotchmen have intro- 
duced the element of common life in 
discussions in their several de 
ments of science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion ? 

Professor Johnson has taught us 
the chemistry of common life; Mr. 
Caird has preached before Majesty 
on the religion of common life; and 
Sir W. aan. Soeehere 
of common sense, has taught the 
metaphysics of common life. 

The coincidence is so curious that 
we will not spoil it by speculations, 
German fashion, on the antecedent 
suitability of Scotch philosophy and 
Scotch common life to each other. 

Had we leisure, or our readers the 
peculiar mental appetite for such con- 
troversies, we might without much 
trouble collect a long list of philo- 
sophers who have ou common 
sense, and rejected the persuasion of 
ninety-nine men in a hundred that 
there is an external world as a vulgar 
prejudice—and, on the other hand, 
produce a long list of practical men 
who have misrepresen hilosophers 
quite as unreasonably—the Dr. John- 
son school of reality, who prove the 
existence of matter and demolish 
idealism by kicking a stone. 

That the philosophy of common 


* Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, by Sir W. Hamilton, Bart. 
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life has settled these differences—that 
every plain man will be henceforth a 
metaphysician, and every metaphysi- 
cian a man of plain sense, is more t 

is to be ex Professor John- 
son will not succeed in making every 
cook a chemist, much less in making 
every chemist a cook ; still if thereis 
a philosophy of common life, to Sir 

- Hamilton belongs the merit of 
bringing it, like another Socrates, from 
heaven to earth. 

That the task is an arduous one we 
will show in a few prefatory observa- 
ye. na 

e estrangement between specu- 
lative philosophy and prection! te 
has grown with the growth and 
widened with the width of the two. 
There have been faults on both sides. 
In England we have had the Grad- 
grind school proclaiming facts. 

Plato had profoundly defined man 
as the ‘ hunter of truth,’ and in this 
chase the pursuit is all in all, the suc- 
cess comparatively nothing. He ridi- 
culed the Sophists asa ‘domestic, 
gold-getting, lame-animal-hunting, 
wages-hunting, coin-selling, and rich- 
es-ensnaring-young-men set of fel- 
lows ;”—-and the same unsportsman- 
like pursuit of truth deserves to be 
ridiculed in our day. A_ battue of 
facts is not philosophy in sport, and 
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certainly will never become science 
in earnest. 

On the other hand, speculation had 
drawn off as far on the other extreme. 
Misunderstood at first, it accepted 
the reproach, and wrote mystery on 
its forehead. The latest school in 
Germany expressly characterized its 
philosophy as an esoteric science. In 
the temple of Athene Isis at Sais, on 
the fane there stood this sublime in- 
scription :— 


I am all that was, and is, and shall be : 
Nor my veil has it been withdrawn by mortal. 


Into the shrine of modern transcen- 
dentalism no uninitiated durst enter. 
The multitude passed by, and forgot 
both the priest and his mystery. Cu- 
riosity died away in indifference, and 
philosophy aud common life became 
as entirely separated as if they had 
not a common origin, and were not 
linked together from the beginning 
as the two sides of thought. 

The inconveniences of this state of 
separation were felt on both sides, 

en must be philosophers—and phi- 
losophers after all were but men. 
“Hast any philosophy in thee?” is 
Touchstone’s question to his fellow- 
clown. Corin’s reflections on it are as 
pure a piece of common philosophy as 
Condorcet or Helvetius ever uttered. 
Even Hegel and Schelling, having run 
the circle round, come down to some- 
thing as low as this. The phenome- 
nology of the former, which is reached 
at the highest stage of self-conscious- 
ness, candidly tells us after all, with 
Corin, “that the property of rain is 
to wet, and fire to burn—that good 
pasture makes fat sheep, and that a 
great cause of the night is a lack of 

e sun.” 

That philosophy and common life 
will come to terms in the end we be- 
lieve and are sure. It is vain either 
for common life to repudiate philo- 
sophy, or philosophy to cast off com- 
mon life. Common life must philoso- 
phize, rightly or wrongly. hreno- 
ogy, Clairvoyance, Spirit-rapping 
are the husks it fills itself with, when 
no man gives it to eat. Give the popu- 
lar mind true mental philosophy, 
bread enough and to spare, the sim- 
e facts of experience commented on 

y history and confirmed by autho- 
rity from heaven, and it will turn 
from these husks on which it has 
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been for so many centuries starving 
itself, 

We believe in the future of philo- 
sophy, because we believe it has at 
last touched ground in the philosophy 
of common sense. A brief survey of 
its past history, and the controversies 
it has given rise to, will show whether 
we are warranted in indulging these 
hopes. 

Tn every act of perception we are 
conscious at once of a subject who 

verceives, and of an object perceived. 
hich of these two is primary, and 
whether their rise in consciousness is 
identical in time, we will not now 
consider. Enough that the simplest 
effort of thought at once presents us 
with the contrast between the ego 
and the non-ego subject and object, or 
what we may assume for the present 
to represent mind and matter, 

But simple as this division of 
consciousness may seem, it was not 
so easily reached. True, the existence 
of either matter or mind has not 
been generally denied, as many ab- 
surdly suppose ; their relation to each 
other has been the point in ques- 
tion. 

‘an the mind directly perceive 
matter ?—or is there anything inter- 
mediary interposed between the two? 
Consciousness undoubtedly supposes 
the former, philosophy almost with- 
out an exception has hitherto inclined 
to the latter. ‘ We have here,” says 
Reid, ‘fa remarkable conflict between 
two contradictory opinions where- 
in all mankind are engaged. On the 
one side stand all the vulgar who are 
unpractised in philosophical re- 
searches, and guided by the uncor- 
rupted primary instincts of nature ; 
on the other side all the philosophers 
ancient and modern, every man with- 
out exception who reflects. In this 
division, to my great humiliation, I 
Jind myself classed with the vulgar.” 

To account for the vulgar belief in 
the reality of an external world is to 
disparage the philosophy of common 
sense; if the vulgar are right, the 
philosophy which sides with them 
memehhe wrong. But it is worth 
determining on what grounds philo- 
sophers, almost to aman, have come 
to an opposite i one 

Tn every act of perception I am 
conscious at once of a difference be- 
tween the thinking ego and the ob- 
ject about which I think. Knowledge 
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would thus seem to be the act of the 
mind identifying this difference—con- 
scious of acontrariety of subject and 
object. Instead of this, another hy- 
pothesis of knowledge was assumed 
to be true. It was assumed that like 
ean only cognize like—that to know, 
the thinking —_ must modify 
itself, or the subject make it an ob- 
ject; it was never suspected that 
such a definition of knowledge is self- 
destructive, that it involves us in a 
circle out of which there is no escape. 
We know our knowledge, we perceive 
our perceptions, but farther than this 
wecannot go. These perceptions may 
be only states of our own mind, as the 
idealist thought—a representation of 
an external world, as the hypothetical 
idealist held ; but between mind and 
matter there was a gulf fixed which 
could not be passed ; self could only 
cognize self, and so philosophy and 
common life—the vulgar who believed 
in an external world, and the philo- 
sopher who would not recognize what 
he could not prove—stood farther 
apart than ever. 

On the connection between mind 
and matter three suppositions only 
are possible. Ist. That there is sub- 
stantial reality in neither one nor the 
other—that object and subject are 
both phenomenal, and that all know- 
ledge is only opinion. On this sup- 
position all the world is indeed a 
stage, and all the men and women 
merely players. Virtue and vice are 
but the shadows of a shade, and ab- 
solute nihilism is the end of all. 2d. 
That there is reality in either object 
or subject—but not in both; or, if in 
both, we have no means of discover- 
ing it. If reality is asserted of the 
former, materialism is the result, if 
of the latter, idealism ; if of both—but 
that we have no means of proving it 
—cosmothetical realism, the most 
absurd because the most inconsistent 
of all systems. 3d. That there is 
reality in both object and subject— 
that the universal voice of conscious- 
ness, the vera lex, recta ratio, nature 
consensus, constans scriptura, is not 
to be set aside because philosophers 
cannot decide how such opposites as 
mind and matter can act together. 
Let whatever hypothesis be —— 
to account for like cognizing like, 
whether it be thepre-established har- 
mony of Leibnitz, or the vision in the 
Deity of Malebranche, or the Carte- 
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sian scheme of ideas, or the irresisti- 
ble belief of Dr. Brown—whatever 
intermediary we interpose between 
mind and matter, let the axiom 
(afiwpa, a dignified opinion not to be 
questioned) of the philosopher be the 
simple declaration of consciousness, 
that mind exists, and matter exists, 
and that thought, whatever it 
be, is in some way the result of the 
identity of these opposites. 

The philosophy of common sense 
has carried us thus far, We have es- 
caped WNihilism, which denies both 
mind and matter ; Unitarianism, 
which admits the existence of one, 
but denies that we have any know- 
ledge of the existence of the other; 
and we have arrived at Dualism, 
which asserts as an ultimate fact of 
consciousness the real existence of 
both. 

Now to explain their relation to each 
other. Granted their real existence. 
As te they can only be known 
together by means of some interme- 
diary. So says philosophy. Common 
life, never su ing that like can 
only ae like, had rashly sup- 
posed that it knew by an immediate 
perception. Philosophy thought other- 
wise, and so the reign of hypothesis 
began. ‘“Quot homines, tot senten- 
tie.” The mediatising point between 
mind and matter has shifted with 
every thinker. To catalogue these 
alone would be to write a biographi- 
cal history of philosophy. The subject 
may be generalised thus—they have 
all hinged on one of two senses of the 
well-known word idea. Sir W. Ha- 
milton, in one of those notes which 
throw a flood of light on the dark 
corners of philosophy, has accurately 
distinguished between the ancient 
and modern sense of the term idea. 
The confusion between the Platonic 
and Cartesian idea has led to the 
most ludicrous mistakes, even among 
well-informed thinkers. According 
to Plato, the soul contains representa- 
tions of évery possible substance and 
event—the idea being of eternal, the 
fact to which it is an idea only of 
contingent being; thus the idea is 
antecedent to the fact, though the 
fact is to us suggestive of the idea. 
With Descartes, on the contrary, the 


idea is only an object of perception— 
an €iSwAoy, a little i erived from 
objects without—in this latter and 


lower sense the idea is riot only not an- 
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tecedent to the object which suggests, 
it is even derived from it. Vol- 
taire’s definition of an idea in the 
modern Cartesian sense is coarse, but 
intelligible—* Qu’est ce qu’une idée ? 
Cest une image qui se peint dans 
mon cerveau. Toutes vos pensées 
sont done des images ?  Assure- 
ment.” 

All hypotheses on the intermediary 
between mind and matter have fallen 
in with ideas understood in the Pla- 
tonic sense. Since like can only know 
like, and mind and matter are unlike, 
either one of two things must be. 
The precept, by some law of associa- 
tion or suggestion, calls up an idea in 
the Platonic sense, the ideal with 
which to conquer the real. Thus 
Plato was driven to confound know- 
ledge with memory—the present re- 
presentation of an external fact with 
the recollection of its idea in some 
pre-existentstate. Whoever has taken 
the pains to watch his own thoughts 
must have often felt a painful pres- 
sing as of supposed associations with 
every new act of perception—a feel- 
ing haunting them that what they 
see or do now, as they are assured for 
the first time, has in some way been 
= to them before. The writer 

often felt these intrudings of me- 
mory into things he has not seen, 
peculiarly irksome and unaccount- 
able. Plato’s theory of ideas and of 
knowledge, as memory, may perhaps 
be accounted for on the supposition 
of a mind over-susceptible to the law 
of association. 

Or again, since like can only pro- 
duce like, the object in some way 
throws off an eidwodor, a picture which 
stands midway between the mind 
within, and the external fact without. 
An alternate object and subject ; a 
subject to matter without, but object 
only to the mind within. 

Variations there are and modifica- 
tions of these two hypotheses of the 
connection of mind with matter ; but 
they all substantially agree in this, 
that like can only cognize like, and 
that as mind and matter are unlike, 
some middle point—a punctum in- 
differens—between the two, must be 
determined before consciousness can 
be said to arise. 

What says the philosophy of com- 
mon sense to this? As before it as- 
serted Dualism, in opposition either 
to sceptical Nihilism or philosophi- 
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cal Unitarianism, on the faith of the 
sensus communis; so on the same 
testimony of ‘ blessed common sense,’ 
it asserts that mind and matter need 
no intermediary between them-—that 
ideas, whether ideals or idola, Plato- 
nic or Cartesian, are unnecessary hypo- 
theses. Like cognizes unlike. Know- 
ledge is presentative, not representa- 
tive only. 

The full merit of this grand prim- 
ordial truth of philosophy, that all 

reception is presentative, and mind 
is brought face to face with matter, 
is only understood after being tossed 
about between contending schemes of 
representative perception. From the 
intellectual intuition of Schelling to 
the images peints of Voltaire, at every 
step of the long descent stands some 
philosopher, “clapping his hands, and 
erying, Eureka, it is clear,” over some 
new theory of our perception of external 
things. If wearied of the strife, we 
set a little child in the midst—with 
its prominent enquiring eye and 
~ porepeien, we can have no 

oubt that the child is conscious of an 
immediate intuition, not of itself — 
it knows nothing of the ego, this is 
the growth of after reflection-—but of 
external things; knowledge to it is 
presentative. 

Philosophy in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
hands (we know no higher praise) has 
become as that little child. Having 
run the circle round, consciousness, 
like the tired hare ‘pants for the 
place from whence at first she flew ;’ 
and mind sits down face to face with 
matter in company with children, 
clowns, and all the vulgar, whom phi- 
losophers have been repudiating yet 
returning to from the first dawn of 
speculation until the present day. 

Thus far the philosophy of com- 
mon sense has ted the first as 
an axiom, and proved as a pro- 
blem, that mind and matter both exist. 
Dualism does not admit of proof—for 
to prove would be to admit thata 
truth of consciousness may be dis- 
puted, which cuts the ground from un- 
der philosophy. To doubt conscious- 
ness is to doubt that whereby we 
doubt. Reason alone can judge rea- 
son, as diamonds cut diamonds—but 
reason cannot destroy itself. No 
weapon of scepticism can strike down 
the philosophy of consciousness, for 
the recoils on the doubter who 
throws it, Origen finely says, “that 
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were he asked for a proof of these pri- 
mary truths, he would not break the 
silence which Jesus kept at Pilate’s 
judgment seat.” 

True ontology is thus, after all, the 
same as phenomenology, the simple 
common sense of Hudibras, 


He knows what's what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly, 


Further than this the philosophy 
of common sense does not casiamt to 
see. Itknowswhat’swhat, the quality 
of being, not being itself. All know- 
ledge is of the phenomenal only ; of 
the onta underneath these phenomena 
it knows nothing. It does not sup- 
pose it necessary to know the su 
stance in order to know its qualities 
—the qualities of matter we know by 
perception ; its essence, if any, has 
not been disclosed to us. We may 
adopt a theological hypothesis of es- 
sence, and say that essences exist 
because Godexists; orametaphysical, 
that they exist because we exist, or a 
logical, ve attribute implies sub- 
ject ; but in whatever way we view 
the essence, we can never make it an 
object of thought. The veil can 
never be pierced between the outer 
and inner court; the penetralia of 
nature, if any, can never be entered. 
By a law of our nature, the phenomena 
of matter are at once presented to 
our perception ; we at once know all 
that can be known, and it is the part 
of wisdom to accept the bounds that 
we can never pass. Common sense 
before the dawn of speculation had 
marked the range of our knowledge; 
and philosophy, returning at last to 
common sense, has submitted to the 
same bounds. The verdict of a 
learned ignorance has at last been 
that phenomena only belong to the 
finite, essence to the infinite; we 
only see things as they seem. God, 
who made them, alone knows them 
a3 they are. 

The Christian theist will thank- 
fully acknowledge that Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, in his essay on “ The Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned,” has discovered 
a way of escape from the yawning 
chasm, pantheism, which modern ide- 
alism had opened at our feet. 
The limitation of our knowledge to 
the relative and conditioned, has 
at reason its bounds that it cannot 
pass, Rationalism, or the attempt 
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to argue the existence of the infinite 
from the finite, is at once pronounced 
invalid and presumptuous. When 
reason ends, faith begins. In this 
sense the precept is “crede wut 
intelligas,” not, “intellige ut credas.” 
If there be an eternal and absolute 
One, (and to doubt you must disprove, 
the burthen of proof lies: with: the 
Atheist,) He cannot be -uhderstood. 
To discern him I must adore, not 
argue. ‘ Thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy: I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble heart, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” 

Philosophy and common life have 
thus come together again to the 
sehool of Sir W. Hamilton. He has 
reconciled them on the two points on 
which they have been estranged from 
the very first—the immediacy of our 

receptions and the finitude of our 
ouliies. Thenexrus between mind 
and matter is twofold; first, that 
phenomena are presentative not repre- 
sentative; second, that the mind never 
knew anything beyond these pheno- 
mena. These two conditions satisfy 
all the conditions of knowledge in a 
finite creature like man; and each 
without the other would be incom- 

lete ; as it is, scepticism is excluded. 
hus, were our knowledge presenta- 
tive, could the mind be brought face 
to face with matter without the 
limitation that we can only perceive 
panes not essence, we should 
xe as gods—by an immediate per- 
ception on the onehandof phenomena, 
and an intellectual intuition on the 
other of substance, we. should have 
the flaming bounds of space 
andtime, “flammantia moenia mundi,” 
and scaled heaven itself. From this 
attempt of the giants we are mercifully 
held back by limitations which tran- 
scendentalism itself can never pass. 
Again, could we know only pheno- 
mena, and that not presentatively 
but only by representation, scepticism 
would be inevitable :—or could we 
know presentatively, and that of 
essence as well as phenomena, we 
should know even as we are known, 
the finite would comprehend the in- 
finite—which is impossible. Thus 
what is given in one direction is 
withheld in another. The eye of 
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reason is pointed, and her sight 
purified, when it is right she should 
see plainly ; but a mist and darkness 
fall upon her when she pries into 
things invisible. How beautifully 
this permissiveand preventive scheme 
of knowledge adapts itself to our 
finite state, and in a world of sense, 
is at once apparent. The light is 
shut off from the supersensual only 
to be shut in more brightly on a 
world of sense. Thus, as the apostle 
testifies, the invisible things of God 
are clearly seen from creation, aro 
wrigews koopov, and so far knowledge 
is presentative ; but they (these in- 
visible things, his eternal power and 
Godhead) are only understood (not 
seen) by the things that are made, 
and so far knowledge is only pheno- 
menal. The presentative intuition of 
phenomena to a mind in search of 

will suggest the representative 
knowledge of those invisible things, 
his power and Godhead. Theism is 
possible, because pantheism is pre- 
cluded from its boasted intellectual 
intuition of the absolute ; and again, 
the proofs of theism are possible, 
because phenomenal knowledge is 
presentative ; we may know the Deity 
representatively, because we know all 
that is desirable to know of his works 
presentatively. 

The extension and application of 
the philosophy of common life to the 
religion of common life is a subject 
we would gladly enter on, did space 

rmit. “Above all,” says Sir W. 

amilton, (Discussions, p. 597,) “I 
am confirmed in my belief by the 
harmony between the doctrines of 
this philosophy and those of revealed 
truth, ‘Credo equidem, nec vana 
fides.’ The philosophy of the con- 
ditioned is indeed pre-eminently a 
discipline of humility, a learned igno- 
rance,” directly opposed to the 
false knowledge that puffeth up. “TI 
may indeed say with St. Chysostom, 
the foundation of our philosophy is 
humility. (Homil. de Perf. ae 
For it is professedly a scientific de- 
monstration of the impossibility of 
that wisdom in high matters which 
the apostle prohibits us even to at- 
tempt; and it proposes, from the 
limitation of the human powers, from 
our impotence to comprehend what- 
soever we must admit, to show 
———- why the secret things of 

cannot but be to man past find- 
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ing out. Humility becomes thus the 
cardinal virtue not only of revelation 
but of reason. This scheme proves 
moreover that the difficulty emerges 
in theology which had not previously 
emerged in philosophy,—that in fact 
if the divine do not transcend what 
it has pleased the deity to reveal, and 
wilfully identify the doctrine of God's 
word with some arrogant extreme of 
human speculation, philosophy will 
be found the most useful auxiliary 
of theology. For a world of false 
and pestilent and presumptuous rea- 
soning, by which philosophy and 
theology are now equally discredited, 
would be at once abolished in the 
recognition of this rule of prudent 
nescience ; norcould it longer be cor- 
rectly said of the code of conscious- 
ness, as by reformed divines it has 
been acknowledged of the Bible, 


This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 
And this the book where each his dogma finds. 


The two germinant truths of the 
philosophy of common sense are, 
first, the limitation of our faculties ; 
second, the relativity of our know- 
ledge. 

They may be usefully applied to 
moderate between controversial ex- 
tremes in religion. 

First—The limitation of our facul- 
ties bounds us in on the question of 
the relation of fate to free will. The 
rule of logic of excluded middle ap- 
plies only to contradictories, not to 
contraries. Of contradictorieswe can 
argue the falsehood of the one from 
the truth of the other, or the opposite ; 
and were a logic of transcendental 
truth possible, such as Hegel attempt- 
ed, every proposition of theology 
might be put into the form of con- 
tradictory and excluded middle. 
But from two contraries we can 
logically affirm nothing ; there can be 
no excluded middle, the practical 
middle term is included, and is not 
the alternative between two extremes, 
but their synthesis. All theological 
systems are blind to this grand dis- 
tinction ; and the greater the addiction 
to system, the greater the pertinacity 
to apply the va i of contradictories to 
contraries which transcend the finite 
reason, and which, so soon as rational- 
ized,—brought, that is, within the 
logical rule of excluded middle,— 
eease to be the truths they were. 
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Systematic divines first eviscerate 
these truths, and then logically argue 
on them as if they were the same 
living realities when bound into their 
systems as before. Thus the finite 
will and the infinite decree are related 
to each other as contraries. To repre- 
sent them as contradictories is to dis- 
troy oneortheother. Granted thefinite 
will, the infinite decree is logically 
impossible; andtheopposite. Butthis 
logical impossibility proves either 
that one of the two is untrue, which 
the practical reason denies; or that 
they are related, not as contradic- 
tories but as contraries ; of contraries, 
both may be true, and since the 
practical reason assents as well to 
the existence of free will in us as of 
decrees in God, all that we can con- 
clude is, that both are true, but that 
the relation in which they stand to 
each other is beyond the reach of 
such finite faculties as ours. 

Secondly—The relativity of our 
knowledge is a sedative to another 
religious controversy. 

Sir W. Hamilton has shown that 
the philosophy of the unconditioned 
is inaponniiide dom this, that an “ ab- 
solute cause” is a contradiction in 
terms. The absolute is defined as an 
absolute cause which cannot but pass 
into act. Now it is sufficiently mani- 
fest, that a thing existing absolutely, 
(or not under relation), and a thing 
existing absolutely as a cause are 
contradictory. The former is the ab- 
solute —- of all relation, the 
latter is the absolute affirmation of a 
particular relation. Thus, from the 
relativity of our knowledge (know- 
ledge implying judgment, and judg- 
ment comparison or duality), we cannot 
know God the absolute but in rela- 
tion to all other existences of which 
we are conscious. We may by an 
effort, or an act of the mind, abstract 
the Creator from his creation ; but 
this act is one more akin to faith 
than knowledge ; it ismore an assent 
to a revelation without, than a judg- 
ment of our own within. But as 
soonas we descend tothink ordiscourse 
on God, we think of him under rela- 
tion. This law of thought is insupe- 
rable ; transcend it, and you cease to 
think ; you believe in the absolute ; 
but you can only know God under 
these relations which consciousness 
brings before us. Thus the existence 
’ of God is related in us to the reality 
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of evil. Consciousness tells us of 
both, and one cannot exclude the 
other. 

They are, moreover, independent 
existences. It is essential to our 
idea of evil, that we should think of 
it as underived in any way from God, 
as essentially opposed to him. The 
spessiectyebliity of evil would thus 
amount to the inconceivability of God ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of this, 
that every system which begins by 
denying the one, ends by denying the 
other. The antithesis (metaphysical 
only we mean of course) between the 
two is necessary, not accidental. 
Nay, more, where the existence of 
evil as a positive existence is denied, 
the existence of God soon disappears 
also. Among those pantheists, for 
instance, who call evil non-being, 
and thus deny its positive existence, 
being also is in danger of disappear- 
ing, and the zero point of all thought 
being touched in the formula, the all- 
nothing. The existence of evil, we 
should rather say its conceivability (for 
the one we believe shall cease, the other 
never can), thusconditionates the exist- 
ence of God. Is thereno will to obey or 
disobey contingent on itself only, 
and therefore liable to evil as well as 
disposed to good. Obey there is, then. 
Such is the relativity of our know- 
ledge ; no will to command; God’s 
will ceases with ours. Pantheism is 
but a ledgein the precipice of Nihilism ; 
the fall is only arrested for an instant, 
and therebound certain and inevitable. 
Many zealous divines of some s 
matic schools are not pantheists ; very 
loth should we be to charge them 
with it. But if exact to their own 
opinions, they imply it. God to them 
is all in all. The significance of evil 
as antagonistic to the divine will is 
lost to them, for they cling to the 
divine sovereignty without those 
limitations which the existence of 
evil supposes. The relativity of our 
knowledge is thus a wholesome cor- 
rective to this and every other 
extreme opinion. Our philosophy 
confirms what our religion teaches, 
that we walk through a sea of mys- 
tery, with a wall of waters on our 
right hand and on our left, and that 
it is our duty to walk where revela- 
tion has made a path for us, without 
presuming to question the laws by 
which two such mysteries are sus- 
pended over us; thankful rather that 
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there is a way at all, than that it lies 
midway through mysteries that rise 
impenetrably on both sides of us. 

Sir W. Hamilton has thus done 
more than any man living to dispel 
the delusion, that where philosophy 
begins, common sense ends. Hissystem 
makes nopretensions to be philosophy 
for the million, though it certainly is 
thesense-philosophy ofthe million; itis 
the common toall with which he dis- 
covers truth, though truth when disco- 
vered may not seem common sense to 
all. There are two extremes of ignor- 
ance, at one of which stands common 
sense, at the other the philosophy of 
common sense ; the middle stage be- 
tween thetwo is the history of philoso- 
phy. Knowingtheextremes, our read- 
ers are given a clue to guide them 
throghu the means. Speculative philo- 
sophy is a river tunnelling its way in 
darknessthrough a mountain; itisseen 
by common sense before it disappears, 
and after it emerges again ; we are 
now about by torchlight to track its 
course through some of the under- 
ground caverns, where it threads its 
way through dark windings of esoteric 
truths, past the deep still pools of 
metaphysics, and see the shades of 
sophists and schoolmen still haunting 
those holy crypts where philosophy 
once had her shrine, and to which 
common life once looked with super- 
stitious awe. 

We must content ourselves with 
one guide, and that for a limited 
portion of the way. At present the 
name of Archer Butler is already, we 
are sure, well known to ourreaders— 
it needs no introduction from us. 
“ Butler noster”—our University may 
affectionately and distinctively claim 
him as her own, although adopted 
since by Cambridge, and admitted ad 
eundem (alas, only by posthumous 
fame) among those distinguished gra- 
duates of other Universities whom 
Cambridge honors herself by honor- 
ing. “ deed es, noster eris,” was 
the formula, according to Livy, with 
which a deserter was admitted into 
the Roman army. Rome thus re- 
cruited her armies from without as 
well as from within ; she wisely acted 
on King Saul’s plan of enlistment— 
“ when Saul saw any strong man or 
valiant man, he took him unto him.” 
The same wise liberality in titles has 
lo characterised Cambridge ; less 
exclusive than Oxford, less isolated 
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than Dublin, she has attracted talent 
to her wherever it was to be found ; 
and her late hearty recognition of 
Archer Butler’s talents, both as a 
preacher and a philosopher, is another 
example of that liberality, twice 
blessed, enriching her that honours 
and him that is honoured. 

The course of Lectures on Ancient 

Philosophy were delivered by Archer 
Butler to the students of Trinity 
College, Dublin, from the chair of 
Moral Philosophy instituted in the 
year 1837. In explanation of the de- 
lay which has taken place in their 
publication, the editor informs us that 
the MSS. remained in the possession 
of Mr. Woodward, now Dean of Down, 
until some eighteen months ago, when 
the present publishers purchased the 
copyright from that gentleman. While 
all allowance must be made for a pos- 
thumous and unfinished work, they 
tend, in the judgment of so competent 
a critic as Professor Thompson, “ to 
raise rather than diminish the reputa- 
tion of an author, who, though per- 
sonally unknown to me, the masterly 
‘ Letters on Development’ had led 
me to rank among the most gifted 
spirits of his generation.” That they 
will be read with interest by all who 
knew and admired Archer Butler’s 
yenius, is no more than may reasona- 
ly be expected—that they will take 
rank as one of the fullest expositions 
of the Platonic philosophy in the 
English language, we may also fairly 
anticipate. 

We agree with the editor in re- 
gretting that the introductory series 
has been left in its present state. Mr. 
Butler seems to be only feeling his 
way into the subject through the 
first seven lectures. They will be 
read, no doubt, and enjoyed by many 
for their eloquence, the ornatureof the 
style and the copiousness of illustra- 
tion. As prelections they are, no 
doubt, far above the average of Col- 
lege lectures, but they want that 
which could alonegivethem permanent 
value. They touch' but do not grasp 
the subject. Above all other uses, in- 
troductory lectures on the history of 
philosophy are valuable, if they bound 
off the subject by shewing us either 
the length of our tether or the logical 
limits of the science itself. Mr. But- 
ler is not precise in either of these 
two respects, Admitting the dis- 
tinction between physiology and 
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ontology, he is not satisfied either to 
reject or discard the latter. He ex- 
cepts against ontology, middle aged, 
and modern. But while he agrees 
“with the cold but just decision of 
Dugald Stewart, with which the great 
Scottish nee frowns from his 
a that monster unacknow- 
arene by consciousness, the intellec- 
intuition of Schelling, renewed 
by the master of the French eclectic 
school, under the title of a ‘pure 
apperception,’ yet,” he says, “I 
cannot consent to relinquish the vast 
enquiry, and I still believe that a 
middle course may be found which 
shall establish the internal independ- 
ence of reason; in some sense its 
essential objectivity and direct appre- 
hension of absolute truth.” hat 
the middle course may be between 
physiology, or the philosophy of the 
conditioned, and ontology, or the 
oaee of the unconditioned, Mr, 
utler no where that we have observed 
tells us. The definition of ontology 
which he offers in a succeeding lec- 
ture, is neither more or less unintel- 
ligible than that given by those same 
German speculatists from whom he 
professes to dissent. “The science 
of ontology, therefore, as I would 
defineand distinguish it, comprehends 
investigations of every real existence, 
either eee the sphere of the pre- 
sent world, or in any other way [the 
italics are our own], incapable of 
being the direct object of conscious- 
ness, which can be deduced imme- 
diately from the possession of certain 
feelings or principles and faculties 
by the human soul.” 

This ontology, Mr. Butler goes on 
to prove, is identical with the science 
of sciences, the Prima Philosophia, 
called at first Sophia in general, 
and known after as the Dialectic of 
Plato, and now familiar to us as Meta- 
physics, from a name first applied to 
one of Aristotle’s treatises by one of 
his ancient commentators. 

Ontology, or the science of essence, 
we believe to be impossible, both 
from the nature of the mind itself, 
and from the connection of mind 
with matter. First, we can only 
know, in so far as we can compare, or 
differentiate ; but when there is no 
comparison, as in the pretended in- 
tuition, there can be no knowledge. 
Render, we say, unto reason the 
things which are reason’s, and to faith 
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the things which are faith’s.5 We 
believe in an absolute, but we cannot 
know it. Secondly, we object to on- 
tology, because it implies that the 
knowledge we have of phenomena is 
only phenomenal, and, therefore, pro 
tanto, untrue, whereas we say that as 
we can only know phenomena, so we 
know them as they are, not as they 
seem to be. In other words, know- 
ledge is presentative, and the mind 
is brought face to face, so to speak, 
with matter. 

The grounds on which we agree 
with the philosophy of common sense, 
and, therefore, Sau with ontolo- 
gists, have been already stated, and 
therefore need not be repeated. We 
cannot but regret that Mr. Butler has 
halted between two opinions. His 
strong common sense inclined him to 
phenomenology ; a vein of mysticism— 
always the disease of a poet-philoso- 
pher (for poetry and philosophy were 
interwoven in Mr. Butler’s mind, as 
the warp and woof of different tex- 
tures glancing alternately before us) 
—called him ack to ontology. He 
oscillates between the two, according 
as Scotland or Germany attracts him 
to common sense or its opposite, 
reminding us of one “who doats 

et doubts, suspects yet strongly 
oves.” 

Asit is impossible to canvass Plato’s 
opinions fairly without agreeing first 
in some elenchus of truth, either the 
relativity of ourknowledge and theim- 
mediacy of perception which the school 
of common sense professes, or the 
knowledge of substance and real 
being as the transcendental school 

srofesses, or the ere of any 
owledge whatever, as the Hegelian 
school profess, it would be as well 
to decide once for all whether that 
elenchus of truth professed by Plato is 
the true one or not. 

There is a sentence in Plato (Theete- 
tus, p. 185, E.) to this effect, “ The 
soul appears to investigate herself 
partly by herself, and partly by the 
powers of the body.” It appears so 
indeed. In what direction would 
you assign substance? I think in 
that in which the soul attempts to 
transcend itself (ux) Kad’ avrny exopeye- 
ru). That attempt to transcend it- 
self, to rise above the soul to the 
consciousness of a great over-soul, is 
at once the glory and the weakness 
of the natural reason. Ontology is 
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that groping after God, if haply it 
may find him. It can never reach 
farther than the altar to the Unknown 
God ; and before revelation, or sup- 
posing a revelation impossible, ontolo- 
gy would no doubt deserve to be the 
master-science. Paul at Athens, so 
far from rebuking this desire to grope 
after a God, highly commends it; 
while he chides the inconsistency of 
those same philosophers who sought 
after an over-soul, and yet worshipped 
him under material images. Thus 
ontology, or the attempt to transcend 
phenomena, is praiseworthy in those 
without the light, but is a perverse 
abuse of our faculties to those who 
are in the light. It is better to grope 
our way out of the cavern, as in that 
beautiful myth of Plato, than to sit 
down in chains looking on the shadows 
that flit before us. If to escape 
this ‘Epicurus sty’ be ontology, all the 
noble schools of ancient philosophers 
were ontologists, and so should we if 
the same alternative were before us. 
But it is not fair to represent us in 
the same case; though we deny the 
record which contains it, we cannot 
deny the revelation itself of a personal 
God. The true light now shineth, 
and in this sense lighteth every man 
who cometh into the world ; we can- 
not thus escape a consciousness of 
God, for it has now become part of 
our own consciousness. We are often 
as unconsciously conscious of the one 
as the other. To deny the source of 
this God-consciousness, and to attempt 
to discover it within ; to go groping 
after the unknown God, and to alight 
upon it as if by accident, forgetting 
all the while that it has been already 
revealed to us, is a piece of solemn 
trifling, for which modern ontolo- 
gists are without excuse. They would 
better imitate Plato, not by attempt- 
ing with him to make the soul tran- 
scend itself, but by adopting truth 
wherever found, remembering withal 
the words of one greater than Plato. 
“Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” To show that 
philosophy after revelation can dis- 
cover of itself ontologically the same 
attributes in God which the Bible 
reveals, is only to break Columbus’ 
egg. The existence of a western 
world was @ priori as probable as the 
being and attributes of God; but 
without a Columbus we should never 
have heard of the one, or, without 
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a revelation, of the other. Ontology 
was unsuccessful before, and therefore 
we say worthless after. 

Had Mr. Butler considered this, 
we think he would have omitted an 
ontological proof of a divine intel- 
lect, a divine will, and a divine 
judge; on the principle that mind, 
as a Sere ig only, contain- 
ing under it the three qualities of 
reason, volition, and duty, ‘must 
suppose some corresponding counter- 
part of positive reality. The argu- 
ment at best is either weak or worth- 
less; it is weak in Plato’s hands, 
and worthless in the hands of his 
modern disciples. 

Passing by the first series, which 
contains seven lectures on the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, Indian as well 
as Greek, we come to the second 
and third series, which contain the 
real pith of Mr. Butler’s thoughts on 
ancient philosophy. The lectures on 
Plato are, perhaps, the best biography 
and introduction to his dialogues 
which can be found either in Eng- 
land or Germany. It is no mean 
praise to have laid down a clue to 
that labyrinth of thought, a dialogue 
of Plato. That Plato was a keen 
sportsman, his fondness for hunting 
metaphors would prove— 


“A mighty hunter, and his game was 
man.” 


But he often loses himself, as 
well as his retinue of commentators, 
in the chase. His whole system is 
nothing but a grand hunt through 
the mazes of opinion and the thickest 
of the senses after hidden truth. 
Convinced as he was of the falsity of 
opinion, and the deceptiveness of the 
senses, his Dialecties were the stalkin 
of truth—attended with a thousan 
difficulties, and ending often in disap- 
pointment, but well worth the chase. 
The animation with which the pursuit 
is kept up, the huntsman’s hallo, the 
keen snuffing of the hounds, the 
game beat up, the cross scents, 
the escape, or the capture, are all 
heard and seen as vividly as if we 
walked with Socrates and heard him 
posing the Sophists more than two 
thousand years ago. The grove isa 
forest, and the academy the subserip- 
tion-hunt of ancient philosophy. 

It will easily be understood that to 
pursue the pursuer, and hunt down a 
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huntsman, must be no easy task. 
“ How canst thou contend with 
horses,” is the feeling of every breath- 
less commentator panting afoot 
through the thickets of the Dialectics. 
The intricacies of the dialogue are 
endless, “a mighty maze,” though 
we cannot add, “ not without a plan.” 
His dialogues are not as those 
state hunts in which the ground is 
measured, the beaters in livery, the 
dogs as well trained as the domes- 
tics, and the deer dies by courtesy, 
when the monarch canters up, with 
the grand huntsman a horselength 
behind him, to give the coup de grace. 
Plato sets out on a bonf fide hunt 
after truth ; the race is to the swift ; 
the Sophists are not courtiers that 
fall back to let Socrates come into the 
death. Sometimes the game escapes 
from the one, to fall into the hands of 
the other—oftener still it escapes 
both alike. They run across each 
other; laugh at each other’s falls ; 
change sides and end the dialogue ; 
often by affirming what each set out 
with denying. Their logic is about 
as consistent as that of Hudibras :— 





Besides t’was known he could dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute, 


There is only one thing in the world 
like a dialogue of Plato—and that is 
a play of labennees: A compari- 
son of the two will give the English 
reader some insight into a lecturer’s 
difficulties with Plato as his text book. 
With our English poet as all the world 
is a stage—so on the philosopher's 
stage is crowded all the world. Shake- 
speare knows no more of unities than 
nature—a drunken porter, and a 
Macbeth that murders sleep, shuffle 
each other off the same stage. The 
voice of man is as the sound of many 
waters—the wail of woe and the ring 
of laughter blend together in the hum 
of great Babylon. With an ear for 
every sound, Shakes wrote of 
them as he heard them. With a mind 
as music itself, he knewa higher har- 
mony than the laws of the drama 
could have taught him, and modu- 
lated diseords as a master musician 
only can do. To understand Plato is to 
understand Shakspeare. None but 
these two could so nobly play the buf- 
coe or negligently act the noble. 


hak is no more a playwright 
than Plato a philosopher in the pedant 
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sense of the word—to the one all the 
world is a stage, to the other all the 
world an academy. The motto of the 
Globe theatre, “totus mundus agit his- 
trionem,” suited such an imperial 
fancy as Shakespeare’s, which laid 
the whole world under contribution. 
Therange of Plato’sis noless extensive. 
It is even more wonderful in the phi- 
losopher than the poet; for that dis- 
cursiveness which enables us to alight 
on truth in poetry leads us off the 
scent in philosophy. We often won- 
der how Plato can ever recover him- 
self, and pick up the loose links of 
thought which have been thrown 
away in the pursuit of some digres- 
sive fancy. 

All this deserves to be stated in 
justice to any expositor of Plato. It 
is only a diligent student of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues who can do any justice 
to the difficulty of such a task as 
Mr. Butler has not only attempted, 
but to a great extent succeeded in, 

We cannot better introduce our 
readers to the study of Plato than in 
the following noble passage from Mr. 
Butler’s lectures :— 


“ We have traced the chief lineaments of 
those minor philosophies which engaged thie 
Grecian world during the latter life, and im- 
mediately after the death of Socrates. In 
reviewing them, marked as they are by strong 
characteristic differences, we have been, as it 
were, modulating through a diversity of keys 
in the human soul; but all these are only 
the prelude to the more solemn and profound 
harmony to follow, It is not without emo- 
tion that I arrive at that stage of our pro- 
gress which brings me to the philosophy of 
Plato: a philosophy which, whether re- 
garded in itself, or with reference to its in- 
fluences upon the history of reflective man, 
rises before us in all the dignity of the migh- 
tiest and and most permanent monument 
ever erected by unassisted human thought 
exercised upon the human destinies. It is 
true, that in the opinion of the multitude, 
this majestic structure can now be considered 
as little more than the ruin of ancient glory ; 
the interest that still belongs to it is, in 
their mind, the interest that attends the de- 
cay of everything which bears the impress of 
former greatness, and that makes all for ever 
venerable which once was venerated. Even 
in this view the speculations of Plato would 
amply recompense the inquiry of every mind 
which has learned to find its Present in the 
Past; and which, seeing little in the world 
around it to engage or gratify, would gladly 
compose its favourite scenery of thought from 
the ideal excellences of a world that cannot 
return, But the claims of the Platonic phi- 
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losophy far overpass this inferior ground, Its 
powerful influences in every age sufficiently 
demonstrate this, They prove that, what- 
ever opinion we may justly form regarding 
the details of its reasoning, and however we 
may be disposed to criticise their legitimacy, 
there is, in the body of the system itself, a 
something which finds its echo in the heart, 
and its reflexion in the reason, of universal 
man : and they suggest that even its errors, 
it they exist, are, from their peculiar com- 
plexion and character, likely to be better 
worth investigation than the truths of nar- 
rower theories. We may refuse assent to 
the express decisions of the Master, we may 
often lament his wavering indecision of style, 
and his conclusions in which nothing seems 
concluded,—-we may regret also that Imagi- 
nation should flush with her rich and change- 
ful hues those very regions which it is the 
declared purpose of the philosopher to pre- 
sent in the ethereal transparency of pure 
Reason; and, lost in the bewildering laby- 
rinth of beauty, we may sometimes sigh for 
the cold exactness of Plato’s great pupil and 
rival ;—but in defiance of all our exceptions, 
objections, and perplexities, there is a spell 
in the page, and no man, worthy to read 
Plato, can read him, and not own himself in 
the presence of a mighty Interpreter of the 
human Soul.” 


A critic of Plato must be forgiven 
if some of the desultoriness of his 
author creeps over him. The diffi- 
culty of reducing speculations so 
wide and all-embracing within the 
limits of any system, has always met 
the student of Plato at the very 
threshold. “Shall we return to our 
subject,” asks Socrates, in the Thez- 
tetus? ‘ Not at all, Socrates,” is the 
reply. You have justly said that we 
are not the slaves of our discussion, 
but our discussion of us.” The course 
of argument flows on with Plato, but 
it is after the sentiment of Words- 
worth :— 


The river glided at its own sweet will ;— 


and, once embarked on it, we must 
take it with all its windings if we 
follow its course at all. 

The whole of Plato’s dialogues 
have generally been classed under 
these three great divisions, Dialectics, 
Morals, Physics. 

Dialectics is the investigation of 
the eternally and absolutely good, 
morals the imitation of it, physics the 
sensible result of it. According to 
Plato, science is of being; nescience 
er ignorance of non-being,—midway 
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between the two isopinion. Dialec- 
tics, or the master-science, conducts 
us out of the world of phenomena and 
opinions, into one of substance and 
truth. 

Absolute goodness, which contained 
the harmony of the Pythagorean 
within the limits of the Elean school, 
together with an ethical and cosmolo- 
gical element which Plato had the 
merit of adding to the colder ontolo- 
gical abstraction of earlier philoso- 
phies, stood in the place of the rela- 
tive personal God of revelation to us. 
As theology is the master-science with 
us, so ontology was to Plato; and as 
our ethics or physics are sound or 
not, according as they stand related 
to a true, that is, a Christian theism, 
so with Plato these same were de- 
vendant branches of ontology. _Tak- 
ing Descartes’s illustration of a tree, 
ontology was the root, ethics the 
trunk, and physics the branches. 
Dialectics, or the root-science, became 
thus first in importance, ethics the 
next, and physics the last and least. 

It is curious, and worth remarking, 
that the order of treatment of the 
three groups of sciences, ontological, 
or its modern equivalent, theological, 
ethical, and physical, is exactly re- 
versed in modern times. 

In Socrates’ time, theology was 
corrupted with physics; asin Bacon’s 
time, physics was corrupted by theo- 
logy. Socrates first classed the 
sciences in the order of importance— 
ontology, or the science of essence, 
first ; next, ethics ; last, physics. Con- 
sidered by itself, this is the natural 
and true order of knowledge. God 
known first as the absolute, and man 
next, in twofold revelation of him- 
self— 


‘ The starry heaven, and the soul of man,’ 


But though ontology, or pure theo- 
logy, in importanceis first, in practical 
life it is the last of the three. With 
reference to the study of physics, it is 
a “virgin barren, and dedicated to 
God.” The science of final causes had 
thus intruded into the department of 
physics in the time of Bacon, as phy- 
sics in the time of Socrates had 
threatened to thrust out ontology. 
The deductive method was thus set 
on foot by Socrates as a check against 
Atheism ; and the inductive by Ba- 
con as a check against superstition 
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Each in his day and generation 
wasareformer. In ontology Socrates 
erected an altar to the unknown God, 
and thus kept alive the religious 
principle till the day when a wiser 
than Socrates stood on Mars’ Hill to 
declare, “whom ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him I declare unto you,”—while 
Bacon, assuming the truth of theology 
in the revelation of a personal God, 
set the mind free,rom logical ques- 
tions about final causes—the old on- 
tology, whose use was past—to study 
nature as it is, and from the wisdom 
of eternal laws, and the yet greater 
wisdom of their particular colloca- 
tions, to build up a cumulative argu- 
ment for design, to which even reveal- 
ed theology is not ashamed to 
acknowledge its obligations. 

The beautiful harmony between 
Socrates’ work in the world, and Ba- 
con’s, the founders of the deductive 
and inductive methods respectively, 
is becoming better understood every 

There are a few perverse doc- 
trinaires in both extremes—the posi- 
tive school on the side of Bacon, the 
intuitionalists on the side of Plato, 
who would repudiate the other; but 
rood in the end has come out of the 
hae controversy, and “our thoughts 
are widening with the circle of the 
sun,” until good men have come to 
admit that deductive truth now be- 
longs to revelation, and inductive to 
science ; and that in the order of ab- 
solute importance, the method of 
Plato must be followed, from theology 
to ethics, and from ethics to physics ; 
but that in the order of practical life 
and daily use, the order of Bacon, 
from physics to ethics, and from 
ethics to theology, the last and sacred 
retreat of thought must be preserved. 

Dialectics, according to Plato, bein 
the master-science, and ethics an 
physics its two derived branches, it 
is easily seen that whatever faults 
there are in Plato’s ethical or physi- 
cal representations take their rise in 
an error in his dialectics. That error 
we believe to be the identification of 
knowledge and being. The definition 
of being by science is a definition of 
a whole by its part, or a substance by 
one of its attributes—and, this error 
once admitted, flows down through all 
the branches of his philosophy. We 
cannot too strongly protest against 
this vain presumptuous attempt to 
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transcend the sources of our know- 
ledge, and define being by one of its 
modes. 

The institutes of metaphysics by 
Professor Ferrier is one of the latest 
and boldest attempts of ontology. 
That Mr. Ferrier’s theory of knowing 
and being has failed, we do not 
pause here to state—it is enough to 
remark that he ‘errs with Plato,’ 
and is content to err in such good 
company. To us who think that on- 
tology had its place in ancient specu- 
lation, answering to theology in mo- 
dern, such an excuse seems invalid ; 
for Plato, we verily believe, would 
have abandoned ontology and the 
philosophy of the absolute, had a 
way been opened up to him to believe 
in what he could not know. Rational- 
ism had some excuse in days of poly- 
theism ; now it has none. The true 
gnostic now is he who adores One 
who, as the absolute, he can never 
know, and believes in a Divine Per- 
son who, as unconditioned, he cannot 
understand. 

It would have been interesting had 
the nature of Mr. Butler’s argument 
allowed him to trace every error of the 
Platonic physics and ethics to this 
mpwrov yevdos of ontology. It led 
him, for instance, tocontradict himself 
so far as to admit that, since science 
and being are one, virtue as a part of 
being is also a science, and therefore 
may be taught—an admission which 
the Sophists he opposed had turned 
to very good account. Professor Fer- 
rier’s theory of knowing and being 
may thus be of use to the student of 
Plato, as exhibiting in full-blow the 
one error to which may be traced as 
in the bud every other aberration of 
Platonism. 

It has been well said that we can 
never survey a science from its own 
level—we must ascend above it to 
take it in, in all its details. The field 
of Platonism is thus far too wide to 
be surveyed by simple mensuration. 
Measuring-chain in hand, Professor 
Butler has patiently and exactly 
taken the area of several distinct 
fields of thought. Thus his survey 
of the physics of Plato, as contained 
in the Timeeus, is perhaps the fullest 
and exactest account of the dialogue 
we possess ; but our space would not 
permit us to follow him through one 
of these measured fields of philoso- 
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phy ; and therefore we have choren a 
eight from whence to look down on 
the whole. Dialectics, ethies, phy- 
sics, all spring out of the attempt to 
deduce truth logically from the theory 
of the identity of knowing and being. 
In so far as knowledge is co-extensive 
with being, Plato is always right ; 
when being transcends knowledge, 
Plato, with all ontologists, is always 
wrong. The strength of Plato is 
when, Antus-like, he touches earth ; 
his weakness is, when he attempts 
to soar above the conditioned; when 


ye cannot see 
The stirring of his wings, and yet he soars, 


We have only one complaint to make 
of Mr. Butler, that he has not taken 
his wings, and criticised Plato from the 
height as well as from the plain. We 
miss that decision of view which com- 
eomenrs Plato as well as apprehends 
1im, from the eminence of that higher 
logic of which Sir W. Hamilton 
is the great modern master. Mr, 
Butler’s criticism of Plato is more 
enial than severe and discriminat- 
ing. He follows him on his own 
level as a truth-seeker, rather than 
looks down as one that has found it 
in an established school of philo- 
sophy. As the disciple is not above 
his master, Butler as a Platonist 
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does not take the bearings of his mas- 
ter’s philosophy from above, but from 
his side. Wanting this higher criti- 
cism, he has left us nothing to desire 
as an English interpreter of Plato. 
To the student his book indeed may be 
safely offered asa manual to Plato. 
The series on Aristotle was left unfi- 
nished. Aristotle was too great an en- 
cyclopeedist himself to admit of such 
fragmentary treatment. In a future 
edition, should the publishers find 
ademand for it, we would suggest 
the issue of the series of lectures on 
Plato, separate from the rest ; we 
could part without regret with the in- 
troductory series. Some of the first 
lectures on early Greek and Indian 
philosophy are not much better than 
those found in the ordinary histories 
of philosophy: and we expect some- 
thing better than comparative excel- 
lence from the author of ‘ the Letters 
on Development.’ Not so with the 
series beginning with Socrates, and 
carrying us through the Platonic 
philosophy ; it deserves a_ high 
place in the literature of the subject ; 
and will no doubt keep it, whether 
linked with an introductory se- 
ries which may be allowed to drop 
off, or, as we desire, separated from it 
as an original and distinct sur- 
vey of the life and opinions of 
Plato. 
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AN UPTONIAN DESPATCH, 


* British Legation, Naples. 

"My dear Harcourt, . 

“It would seem that a letter of 
mine to you must have miscarried, 
a not unfrequent occurrence when 
entrusted to our Foreign Office for 
transmission. Should it ever reach 
you, you will perceive how unjustly 
you have charged me with neglecting 

our wishes. I have ordered the 

icilian wine for your friend. Ihave 
obtained the Royal leave for you to 
shoot in Calabria ; and, I assure you, 
it is rather a rare incident in my 
life to have forgotten nothing re- 
quired of me! re ou, who 
know me well, will do me this justice, 
and be the more grateful for my pre- 
sent promptitude. 

“It was quite a mistake sending 
me here ; for anything there is to be 
done, Spencer or Lonsdale would per- 
fectly suffice. I ought to have gone 
to Vienna ; and so they know at 
home—but it’s the old game played 
over again. Important questions ! 
why, my dear friend, there is not a 
matter between this country and our 
own that rises above the capacity of 
a colonel of dragoons. Meanwhile, 
really great events are preparing in 
the of Europe—not that I am 
going to inflict them upon you, nor 
ask ~~ to listen to speculations 
which even they in authority turn a 
deaf ear to. 

“It is very kind of you to think of 
my health. I am still a sufferer, the 
old pains rather aggravated than re- 
lieved by this climate. You are aware 
that, though warm, the weather here 
has some exciting property, some ex- 
cess or other of a peculiar gas in the 
atmosphere, prejudicial to certain 
temperaments. I feel it y, and 
though the season is mi er, I 
am obliged to dress entirely in a light 
costume of buckskin, and take - 
salla baths, which refresh me, at 
least, for the while. I have also taken 
to smoke the leaves of the nux 
vomica steeped in arrack, and think 
it agrees with me. The king has 
most kindly placed a little villa ‘at 
Ischia at my disposal; but I do not 
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mean to avail myself of the polite- 
ness. The Duke of San Giustino 
has also offered me his palace at Baia, 
but I don’t fancy leaving this just 
now, where there is a doctor, a certain 
Tommasso Buffeloni, who really seems 
to have hit off my case. He calls it 
arterial athriticis, a kind of inflam- 
matory action of one coat of the ar- 
terial system; his notion is highly 
ingenious, and wonderfully borne out 
by the symptoms. I wish you would 
ask Brodie, or any of our best men, 
whether they have met with this 
affection? what class it affects, and 
what course it usually takes? My 
Italian doctor implies, that it is the 
passing malady of men highly ex- 
citable, and largely endowed with 
mental gifts. I think I can recognise 
the accuracy of this hypothesis. It 
is only nature makes the blunder of 
giving the sharpest swords the weak- 
est scabbards—what a pity the weapon 
cannot be worn naked ! 

“You ask me if I like this place. 
I do, perhaps, as well as I should like 
anywhere. There is a wonderful 
sameness over the world just now, 
preluding, I have very little doubt, 
some great outburst of nationality 
for all the countries of Europe. Just 
as periods of Puritanism succeed in- 
tervals of gross licentiousness. 

“ Society here is, therefore, as you 
see it in cane or Paris; well-bred 

le, like » are current every 

ore There is really little peculiar 
to observe. I don’t perceive that 
there is more levity than elsewhere. 
The difference is, perhaps, that there 
is less shame about it since itis under 
the protection of the Church. 

“T go out very little: my notion 
is that the Diplomatist, like the 
ancient Augur, must not suffer him- 


‘self to be vulgarized by contact. He 


can only lose, not gain, by that mixed 
intercourse with the world. I have 
a few who come when I want them 
and in like manner. They tell 
me what is going on far better and 
more truthfully than paid employés, 
and they cannot trace my intentions 
through my enquiries, and a off 
x 
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to retail them at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Of my colleagues I see 
as little as possible, tho’ when we do 
meet, I feel an unbounded affection 
for them. So much for my life, dear 
Harcourt ; on the whole, a very tole- 
rable kind of existence, which if few 
would envy, still fewer would care 
to part with. 

* T now come to the chief portion 
of yourletter.—This boy of Glencore’s, 
I rather like the account you give of 
him, better than you do yourself. Im- 
aginative and drzamy he may be, but re- 
member what he was, and where we 
have placed him. A moonstruck, ro- 
mantic youth at a German University, 
Is it not painting the lily ? 

“T merely intended he should go to 
Gottingen to learn the language,always 
a difficulty if not abstracted from 
other and more dulcet sounds. I never 
meant to have him domesticated with 
some rusty Hochgelehrter, eating 
sauer kraut in company with a green- 
eyed Fraulein, and imbibing love and 
metaphysics together. Let him moon 
away, as you call it, my dear Har- 
court, It is wonderfully little con- 
sequence what any one does with his 
intellect, till he be three or four- 
and twenty. Indeed, I half suspect 
that the soil might be left quietly to 
rear weeds "till that time, and as to 
dreaminess it signifies nothing if there 
be a strong physique. With a weak 
frame, imagination will play the 
tyrant, and never cease ’till it domi- 
nate over all the other faculties ; but 
where there is strength and activity, 
there is no fear of this. 

‘You amuse me with your account 
of the doctor ; and so the Germans 
have actually taken him for a savant, 
and given him a degree ‘ honoris 
causa. May they never make a 
worse blunder, The man is emi- 
nently remarkable,—with his opportu- 
nities, miraculous. I am certain, 
Harcourt, you never felt half the 
pleasure on arriving at a region well 
stocked with e, that he did on 
finding himself in a land of Libraries, 
Museums, and Collections. Fancy 
the poor fellow’s ecstacy at beir 
allowed to range at will throug! 
all ancient literature, of which hither- 

a stray volume alone had reach- 
edhim. Imagine his delight as each 
oy opened new stores of oie 
to him, surrounded as he was by all 
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that could encourage zeal and reward 
research, The boy’s treatment of him 
pleases me much, it smacks of the 
gentle blood in his veins. Poor lad, 
there is something very sad in his 


“You need not have taken such 
trouble about accounts and expendi- 
ture: of course, whatever you have 
done I perfectly approve of. You 
say that the boy has no idea of money 
or its value. There is both good and 
evil in this; and now as to his future. 
I should have no objection whatever 
to having him attached to my Lega- 
tion here, and, perhaps, no great diffi- 
culty in effecting his appointment; 
but there is a serious obstacle in his 
position. The young men who figure 
at embassies and missions are all ‘cog- 
nate numbers.’ They each of them 
know who and what the other is, 
whence he came, and so on. Now 
our poor boy could not stand this 
ordeal, nor would it be fair he should 
be exposed to it. Besides this, it was 
never Glencore’s wish, but the very 
opposite to it, that he should be 
brought prominently forward in life. 
He even suggested one of the Colonies 
as the means of withdrawing him at 
once, and for ever, from public gaze. 

“You have interested me much by 
what you say of the boy’s progress, 
His tastes, I infer, lie in the direction 
which, in a worldly sense, are least 
profitable ; but after. all, Harcourt, 
every one has brains enough, and to 
spare, for any career. Let us only de- 
cide upon that one most fitted for him 
and depend upon it, his faculties will 
day by day conform to his duties, and 
his tastes be merely dissipations, just 
as play or wine is to coarser natures. 

“Tf you really press the question 
of his ne to me, I will not refuse, 
seeing that I ean take my own time 
to consider what steps subsequently 
should be a How is it that 

you know nothing of Glencore—can 
e not be traced ? 

“Lord Selby, whom you may re- 
member in the Blues formerly, dined 
here yesterday, and mentioned a com- 
munication he had received from his 
lawyer, with regard to some property 
in tail; which, if Glencore should 
leave no heir male, devolved upon him. 
I tried to find out the whereabouts 
and the amount of this heritage ; but 
with the admirable indifference that 
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characterizes him, he did not know 
or care. 

“ As to my Lady, I can give you no 
information whatever ; her house at 
Florence is uninhabited ; the furni- 
ture is sold off; but no one seems to 
guess even whither she has betaken 
herself. The fast and loose of that 
city are, as I hear, actually 

ouseless since her departure. No 
asylum open there with fire and cigars. 
A number of the destitute have come 
down here in half despair, amongst 
the rest, Scratchly—Major Scratch- 
ly, an insupportable nuisance of flat 
stories and stale gossip; one of those 
fellows who cannot make even ma- 
levolence amusing, and who speak 
ill of their neighbours without a 
<a spark of wit. He has left three 
upon me, each duly returned ; 
but I am resolved that our inter- 
change of courtesies shall proceed no 
further. 

“T trust I have omitted nothing in 
reply to your last despatch, except 
it be to say, that I look for you here 
about September, or earlier, if as 
convenient to you; you will, of course, 
write to me, however, meanwhile. 

“Do not mention having heard 
from me at the clubs or in society. 
I am, as I have the right to be, on the 


We are not about to follow up the 
correspondence of Sir Horace, by de- 
tailing the reply which Harcourt sent, 
and all that thereupon ensued be- 
tween them, 

We pass over then some months of 
time, and arrive at the late autumn. 

It is a calm, still morning; the sea, 
streaked with tinted shadows, is 
without a ripple; the ships of many 
nations that float on it are motionless ; 
their white sails hung out to bleach ; 
their ensigns drooping beside the 
masts, Over the s tof Vesuvius, 
for we are at Naples, a light blue cloud 
hangs, the solitary one in all the sky. 
A mild, plaintive song, the chant of 
some fishermen on the rocks, is the 
only sound, save the continuous hum 
of that vast city, which swells and 
falls at intervals. 

Close beside the sea, seated on a 
rock, are two figures, One is that of 
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sick list, arid it is as well my rest 
should remain undisturbed. 

“T wish you had any means of 
making it known, that the article in 
the Quarterly, on our Foreign rela- 
tions, is not mine. The newspapers 
have coolly assumed me to be the 
author, and of course I am not going 
to give them the eclit of a perso 
denial. The fellow who wrote it must 
be an ass ; since had he known what 
he pretends, he had never revealed it. 
He who wants to bag his bird, Colonel, 
never away at nothing. I have 
now completed a longer dispatch to 
you than I intend to address to the 
Noble See at F. O., and am 
yours, very fai Y; 

“Horace Upron. 

“ Whose Magnesia is it that con- 
tains essence of Bark? Tripley’s or 
Chipley’s, I think ; find it out for me 
and send me a packet through the 
office ; put up Fauchard’s pamphlet 
with it, on Spain, and a small box of 
those new blisters, Mouches they are 
called ; they are to be had at Atkin- 
son’s. I have got so accustomed to 
their stimulating power that I never 
write without one or two on my fore- 
head. They tell me the cautery, if 
dexterously applied, is better ; but I 
have not tried it.” 









a youth of some eighteen or nineteen 
years; his features, eminently hand- 
some, wear un expression of gloomy 
pride, as in deep pre-occupation he 

out over the bay ; to all seem- 
ing, indifferent to the fair scene before 
him, and wrapped in his own sad 
thoughts. The other is a short, 
square-built, almost uncouth figure, 
overshadowed by a wide straw hat, 
which seems even to diminish his 
stature; a suit of black, wide and 
ample _— for one twice his size, 
gives something grotesque to an ap- 
pearance to which his features con- 
tribute their share. 

It is, indeed, astrange physiognomy, 
to which Celt and Calmuc seemed 
equally to contribute. The low over- 
hanging forehead ; the intensely keen 
eye, sparkling with an almost imp-like 

llery, are contrasted by a firmly 
compressed mouth, and a far-project- 
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ing under jaw, that imply sternness 
even to cruelty; a mass of wavin 
black hair, that covers neck nl 
shoulders, adds a species of savagery 
to a head, which assuredly has no 
need of such aid. Bent down over a 
large quarto volume, he never lifts his 
eyes ; but, intently occupied, his lips 
are rapidly repeating the words as he 
reads them. 

“Do you mean to pass the morning 
here ?” asks the youth at length, “or 
where shall I find you later on ?” 

“T’ll do whatever you like best,” 
said the other in a rich brogue, “ I’m 
agreeable to go or stay, ‘ad utram 
paratus,” and Billy Traynor, for it 
was he, shut up his venerable volume. 

“T don’t wish to disturb you,” said 
the boy mildly, “you can read.” “ J 
cannot; I have a fretful, impatient 
feeling over me, that, perhaps, will 

off with exercise. I'll set out then 
for a walk, and come back here towards 
evening, then and dine at the 
Rocca, and afterwards whatever you 
please.” 

“Tf you say that, then,” said Billy, 
in a voice of evident delight, “ we'll 
finish the day at the Professor Ta- 
deucci’s, and get him to go over that 
analysis again.” 

“T have no taste for chemistry. 
It always seems to me to end where 
it began,” said the boy impatiently. 
“Where do all researches tend to? 
how are you elevated in intellect? 
how are your thoughts higher, wider, 
nobler, by all these mixings and man- 
ipulations ?” 

“Ts it nothing to know how 
thunder and lightning is made? 
to understand electricity, to dive into 
the secrets of that old crater there, and 
see the ingredients in the crucible 
that was bilin’ three thousand years 

0 ? ” 

“‘ These things appeal more grandly 
to my imagination, when the mystery 
of their forces is unrevealed. I like to 
think of them as dread manifestations 
of amighty will, rather than gazeous 
combinations, or metallic affinities.” 

“ And what prevents you?” said 
Billy, eagerly, “is the grandeur of 
the phenomenon impaired, because it 
is in part intelligible ? A’int you ele- 
vated as a reasoning being, when 
you get, what I may call, a peep into 
God’s workshop, rather than by im- 
plicitly accepting results just as any 
old woman accepts a superstition ?” 
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“There is something ignoble in 
mechanism,” said the boy angrily. 

“Don’t say that, while your heart 
is beatin’ and your arteries is con- 
tractin’—never say it as long as your 
lungs dilate or collapse. It’s mechan- 
ism makes water burst out of the 

und, and, swelling into streams, 
ow as mighty rivers through the 
earth. It’s mechanism raises the sap 
to the topmost bough of the cedar 
tree that waves over Lebanon. "Tis 
the same power moves planets above, 
just to show us that as dons is nothing 
without a cause—there is one great 
and final ‘ Cause’ behind all.” 

“ And will you tell me,” said the 
boy, sneeringly, “that a sunbeam 

urs more gladness into your heart, 

use the machinery of a prism has 
— to you the composition of 
light ?” 

“God’s blessings never seemed the 
less to me, because he taught me the 
beautiful laws that guide them,” said 
Billy, reverently: “ every little step 
that I take out of darkness is on the 
road, at least, to Him.” 

In part abashed by the words, in 
part admonished by the tone of the 
speaker, the boy was silent for some 
minutes. ‘ You know, Billy,” said 
he, at length, “that I spoke in no 
irreverence—that I would no more 
insult your convictions than I would 
outrage my own. It is simply that 
it suits my dreamy indolence to like 
the wonderful better than the intel- 
ligible ; and you must acknowledge 
that there never was so palatable a 
theory for ignorance.” 

“ Aye, but I don’t want you to be 
— said Billy, earnestly ; ‘and 
there’s no greater mistake than su 
posing that knowledge is an impedi- 
ment to the play of fancy. Take my 
word for it, Master Charles, imagi- 
nation, no more than any one else, 
does not work best in the dark.” 

“T certainly am no adept under 
such circumstances,” said the boy. ‘I 
haven’t told you what happened me 
in the studio last night. went in 
without a candle, and, trying to grope 
my way to the table, I overturned the 
large olive jar, full of clay, against 
my Niobe, and smash her to 
atoms.” 

“ Smashed Niobe!” cried Billy, in 
horror. 

“Tn pieces. I stood over her sad- 
der than ever she felt herself, and I 
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have not had the courage to enter the 
studio since.” 

“Come, come let us see if she 
couldn’t be restored,” said Billy, 
rising. “Let us go down there to- 
gether.” 

* You may, if you have any fancy 
—there’s the key,” said the bo 
‘T’ll return there no more till the ru 
bish be cleared away,” and so saying 
he moved off, and was goon out of sight. 
: 7 grieving over this disaster, 

Billy Traynor hastened for the spot, 
but he had only reached the garden 
of the Chiaja when he heard a faint, 
weak voice calling him by his name ; 
he turned, and saw Sir Horace Upton, 
who, seated in a sort of portable arm- 
chair, was enjoying the fresh air from 
the sea. 

“Quite a piece of good fortune to 
meet you, Doctor,” said he smiling ; 
“neither you nor your pupil have 
been near me for ten days or more.” 

“Tis our own loss then, your Ex- 
cellency,” said Billy, bowing; “‘ even 
a chance few minutes in your com- 
pany, is like whetting the intellectual 
razor—I feel myself sharper for the 
whole day after.” 

“Then, why notcome oftener, man? 
—are you afraid of wearing the steel 
all away ?” 

“°Tis more afraid I am of gapping 
the fine edge of your Excellency, by 
contact with my own ruggedness,” 
said Billy, obsequiously. 

“ You were alan for a courtier, 
Doctor,” said Sir Horace smiling. 

“Tf there was such a thing asa 
court fool now-a-days, I’d look for 
the place.” 

“The age is too dull for such a 
functionary. They'll not find ten 
men in any country of Europe equal 
to the office,” said Sir Horace. “One 
has only to see how lamentably dull 
are the journals dedicated to wit and 
drollery to admit this fact; though 
written by many hands—how rare it 
is to chance upon what provokes a 
laugh. You'll have fifty metaphy- 
sicians anywhere before you'll hit on 
one Moliere. Will you kindly open 
that umbrella for me. This autumnal 
sun, they say, gives sun-stroke. And 
now what do you think of this boby— 
he’ll not make a diplomatist, that’s 
oe He ll ak ything. 

“He'll not make anything—just 
for one simple reason, because he 
could be whatever he pleased.” 
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“ An intellectual spendthrift,” 
sighed Sir Horace. “ What a hope- 
less bankruptcy it leads to.” 

“My notion is ’twould be spoiling 
him entirely to teach him a trade or 
a profession. Let his great faculties 
shoot up without being trimmed or 
trained—don’t want to twist or twine 
or turn them at all, but just see whe- 
ther he won’t, out of his uncurbed 
nature, do better than all our disci- 
pline could effect. There’s no better 
colt than the one that was never 
backed till he was a five-year old.” 

“ He ought to have a career,” said 
Sir Horace thoughtfully. “ Every 
man ought to have a calling, if only 
that he may be able to abandon it.” 

“ Just as a sailor has a point of de- 

ure,” said Billy. 
me Precisely,” said Sir Horace, 
pleased at being so well appreciated. 

“You are aware, Doctor,” resumed 
he, after a pause, “ that the lad will 
have little or no private fortune. 
There are family circumstances that 
I cannot enter into, nor would your 
own delicacy require it, that will 
leave him almost entirely dependent 
on his own efforts. Now, as time is 
rolling over, we should bethink us 
what direction it were wisest to give 
his talents—for he has talents.” 

“He has genius and talents both,” 
said Billy ; “ he has the raw material 
and the workshop to manufacture it.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear such an ac- 
count from one so well able to pro- 
nounce,” said Sir Horace, blandly $ 
and Billy bowed, and blushed with a 
sense of happiness that none but 
humble men, so praised, could ever 


eel. 

“T should like much to hear what 
you would advise for him,” said 
Upton. 

“He’s so full of promise,” said 
Billy, “that whatever he takes to 


T’'ll be sure to fancy he’d be better at 
something else. See now— it isn’t a 
bull I’m sayin’, but Pll make a 
blunder of it if I try to explain.” 

“Go on, I think I apprehend 
you.” 

“ By coorse you do. Well, it’s that 
same feelin’ makes me cautious of 
sayin’ what he ought to do. For, 
after all, a variety of capacity im- 
plies discursiveness, and discursive- 
ness is the mother of failure.” 

“You speak like an oracle, Doc- 
tor.” 
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* If I do it’s because the priest is 
beside me,” said Billy, bowing. “‘ My 
notion is this, I’d let him cultivate 
his fine gifts for a year or two, in 
any way he liked—in work or idle- 
ness—for they'll grow in the fallow 
as well as in the tilled land. Td let 
him be whatever he liked—striving 
always, as he’s sure to be striving, 
after something higher, and greater, 
and better than he’ll ever reach ; and 
then when he has felt both his 
strength and his weakness, I'd try 
and attach him to some great man in 
Hoss life ; set a grand ambition be- 
ore him, and say, ‘Go on.’ ” 

“ He’s scarcely the stuff for public 
life,” muttered Sir Horace. 

“ He is,” said Billy, boldly, 

“He'd be easily abashed—easily 
deterred by failure.” 

“Sorra bit. Success might cloy, 
but failure would never damp him.” 

““T can’t fancy him a speaker.” 

“ Rouse him by a strong theme and 
a flat contradiction, and you'll see 
what he can do.” 

* And then his lounging, idle ha- 
bits e 

“He'll do more in two hours than 
any one else in two days.” 

“You are a warm admirer, my 
dear Doctor,” said Sir Horace, smiling 
blandly. “Ishould almost rather 
have such a friend than the qualities 
that win the friendship. Have you 
a message for me, Antoine?” said 
lie to a servant who stood at a 
little distance, waiting the order 
to pyr. The man came for- 
ward, and whispered a few words, 
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Sir Horace’s cheek gave a faint—-the 
vey faintest possible sign of flush— 
as he listened, and uttering a brief, 
“Very well,” dismissed the messenger. 

** Will you give me your arm, Doc- 
tor?” said he languidly ; and the ele- 
gant Sir Horace Upton passed down 
the crowded promenade leaning on 
his uncouth companion, without the 
slightest consciousness of the surprize 
and sarcasm around him. No man 
more thoroughly could appreciate 
conventionalities ; he would weigh 
the effect of appearances to the veri- 
est nicety ; but in practice he seemed 
either to forget his knowledge or de- 
spise it. So that as leaning on the 
little dwarf’s arm he moved along, 
his very air of fashionable languor 
seemed to heighten the absurdity of 
the contrast, Nay, he actually seemed 
to bestow an almost deferential 
attention to what the other said— 
bowing blandly his acquiescence, 
and smiling with an urbanity all 
his own. 

Of the crowd that passed, nearly all 
knew the English minister. Unco- 
vered heads were bent obsequiously ; 
graceful salutations met him as he 
went—while a hundred conjectures 
ran as to who and what might be his 


apa. 

e@ was a mesmeric professor, a 
writer in cypher, a Rabbi, an Egyp- 
tian explorer, an alchymist, an Afri- 
can traveller, and at last, Mons. 
Thiers !—and so the fine world of 
Naples discussed the humble indivi- 
dual, whom you and I, dear reader, 
are acquainted with as Billy Traynor, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW A “ RECEPTION” COMES TO ITS CLOSE. 


On the evening of that day, the hand- 
some salons ofthe great Hotel Universo 
were filled with a brilliant assemblage, 
to compliment the Princess Sabloukoff 
on her arrival. We have already in- 
troduced this lady to the reader, and 
have no need to explain the homage 
and attention of which she was the 
object. There is nothing which so 
perfectly illustrates the maxim of 
“ignotum pro magnifico” as the career 
of politics ; certain individuals ob- 
taining, as they do, a pre-eminence 
and authority from a species of mys- 
terious prestige about them, and a 


reputation of having access at any 
moment to the highest personage in 
the world of state affairs, Doubt- 
less great ministers are occasionally 
not sorry to see the public full cry on 
a false scent, and encourage to a cer- 
tain extent this mystification ; but 
still it would be an error to deny to 
such persons as we speak of a know- 
ledge, if not actually an influence, in 
great affairs, 

When the Swedish Chancellor ut- 
tered his celebrated sarcasm on the 
governing capacities of Europe, the 
political Salon, as a state engine, 
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was not yét in existence, What ad- 
ditional energy might it have given 
to his remark, had he known that 
the tea table was the chapel of ease 
to the council-room, and gossip a 
new power in the state. Despotic 
governments are always curious about 
—_ opinion ; they dread while af- 
ecting to despise it. They, how- 
ever, make a far greater mistake 
than this, for they imagine its true 
exponent to be the society of the 
highest in rank and station. 

t is not necessary to insist upon 
an error so palpable, and yet it is one 
of which abaaty every Capital of Eu- 
rope affords example ; and the same 
council chamber that would treat a 

pular movement with disdain, 
would tremble at the epigram launch- 
ed by some “ elegant” of society. 
The theory is, that the masses act, 
but never think: the higher ranks 
think, and set the rest in motion. 
Whether well or ill-founded, one con- 
sequence of the system is to inun- 
date the world with a number of per- 
sons, who, no matter what their sta- 
tion or pretensions, are no other than 
spies. If it be observed that, gene- 
rally speaking, there is nothing worth 
recording—that society, too much 
engaged with its own vicissitudes, 
troubles itself little with those of the 
state ; let it be remembered that 
the governments which employ these 
agencies are in a ition to judge 
of the value of what they receive ; 
and as they persevere in maintaining 
them, they are, doubtless, in some 
degree remunerated. 

To hold this high detective employ, 
a variety of cunditiguie are essential. 
The individual must have birth and 
breeding to gain access to the highest 
circles; conciliating manners and 
ample means. If a lady, she is usu- 
ally young, and a beauty, or has the 
fame of having once been such. The 
strangest part of all is, that her posi- 
tion is thoroughly appreciated. She 
is recognized Greevthene for what 
she is; and yet her presence never 
seems to im a restraint or sug- 
gest a caution. She becomes in re- 
ality less a discoverer than a deposi- 
tary of secrets. Many have some- 
thing to communicate, and are only 
at a lossas to the channel. They 
have found out a political e, hit 
a state blot, or unravelled a cabinet 


mystery. Otlers-are in possession of 
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some personal ‘knowledge of royalty. 
They Rive marked the Sepieets of 
the Queen Dowager, or seen the anger 
of the Crown Prince. . Profitable as 
such facts are, they are nothing with- 
out a market. Thus it is that these 
characters exercise a wider sphere of 
influence than might be naturally 
ascribed to them, and possess besides 
a terrorizing power over society, the 
chief members of which are at their 
mercy. 

It is, doubtless, not a little hus 
miliating that such should be the 
instruments of a government, and 
that serene should avail itself of sucli 
agencies ; but the fact is so, and per- 
haps an! inquiry into the secret 
working of democratic institutions, 
might not make one a whit more 
proud of Popular Sovereignty. 

Amongst the proficients in the 
great seience we speak of, the Prin- 
cess held the first place. Mysterious 
stories ran of her acquaintance with 
affairs the most momentous: there 
were narratives of her complicity in 
even darker events. Her name was 
quoted by Savary in his secret report 
of the Emperor Paul’s death—an al- 
lusion to her was made by one of the 
assassins of Murat—and a gloomy 
record of a celebrated incident in 
Louis Philippe’s life ascribed to her 
a share in a terrible tragedy. Whe- 
ther believed or not, they added to 
the prestige that pov i wf her, and 
she was virtually a puissance in Eu- 
ropean politics. 

o all the intriguists in state af: 
fairs her arrival was actually a boon: 
She could and would give them out 
of her vast capital, enough to estab- 
lish them successfully in trade. To 
the minister of police she brought 
aceurate descriptions of suspected 
characters — the “ signalements” of 
Carbonari that were threatening half 
the thrones of Europe. To the fo- 
reign secretary she brought tidings 
of the favour in which a great Em- 
peror held him, and a shadowy vi- 
sion of the d cross he was one 
day to have. She had forbidden 
books for the cardinal confessor, and: 
a ease of smuggled cigars for the mi- 
nister of ;ffinance. e picturesque 
language of a Jowrnal de Modes could 
alone convey the rare and curious des 
tails of dress which she imported for 
the benefit of the court ladies. In a 
word, she had something. to- secure 
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her a welcome in every quarter—and 
all done with a tact and a delicacy 
that the most susceptible could not 
have resisted. 

If the tone and manner of good 
society present little suitable to de- 
scription, they are yet subjects of 
great interest to him who would 
study men in their moods of highest 
subtlety and astuteness. To mere 

ing careless observation, the re- 
ception of the Princess was a crowded 
et of a number of well- 
people, in which the men 
were in far r proportion than 
the other sex. ere was abundance 
of courtesy ; not a little of that half 
flattering compliment which is the 
small change of intercourse : some— 
not much—scandal, and a fair share 
of animated small talk. It was late 
when Sir Horace Upton entered, and, 
advancing to where the Princess 
stood, kissed her gloved hand with 
all the submissive deference of a 
courtier. The most lynx-eyed ob- 
server could not have detected either 
in his manner or in hers that any inti- 
macy existed between them, much 
less friendship ; least of all, anything 
still closer. His bearing was a most 
studied and respectful ho hers 
a haughty, but condescen ing ac- 
ceptance of it; and yet, with all 
this, there was that in those around 
that seemed to say—This man is more 
master here than any of us. He did 
= speak ae va wd sy 
ut respectfully yielding his place to 
4 later aot, fell back into the 
crowd, and soon after took a seat be- 
side one of the very few ladies who 
graced the reception. In all they 
were very few, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge ; for although La Sablou- 
koff was received at court and all 
the embassies, they who felt, or af- 
fected to feel any strictness on the 
score of morals, avoided rather than 
sought her intimacy. 

She covered over what might have 
seemed this disparagement of her 
conduct, by always seeking the so- 
ciety of men, as though their hardy 
and vigorous intellects were more in 
unison with her own than the grace- 
ful attributes of the softer sex; and 
in this tone did the few lady-friends 
she possessed ee also to concur. 
It was their pride to discuss matters of 
state and politics ; and whenever they 
condescended to more trifling themes, 
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they treated them with a d of 
candour, and in a spirit that allowed 
men to s as unreservedly as 
though no ladies were present. 

Let us be forgiven for prolixity, 
since we are comin less of indivi- 
duals than of a school—a school, too, 
on the increase, and one whose re- 
sults will be more widely felt than 
many are disposed to believe. 

As the evening wore on, the guests 
bartered the news and the bons mots 
—ascraps of letters from royal hands 
were read— epigrams from illustrious 
characters repeated—racy bits of 
courtly scandal were related, and 
smart explanations hazarded as tohow 
this was to turn out, and that was to 
end. It was a very strange language 
they talked—so much seemed left for 
inference—so much seemed left to 
surmise. There was a shadowy in- 
distinctness as it were over all, and 
yet their manner showed a perfect and 
thorough appreciation of whatever 
went forward. Through all this 
treatment of great questions, one 
striking feature pre-emimently dis- 
oie itself—a keen appreciation of 

ow much the individual characters, 
the passions, the prejudices, the very 
caprices of men in power modified 
the acts of their governments ; and 
thus you constantly heard such re- 
marks as “ If the Dake of Welling- 
ton disliked the Emperor less—or, so 
long as Metternich has such an at- 
tachment to the Queen Dowager— 
when we get over Camery’s dread of 
the Archduchess—or if we could only 
reconcile the Prince to a visit from 
Nesselrode”—showing that private 
personal feelings were swaying the 
minds of those whose contemplation 
might have seemed raised to a far 
loftier level. And then what a mass 
of very small gossip abounded—inci- 
dents so slight and insignificant that 
they only were lifted into importance 
by the actors in them being kings 
and kaisers! By what accidents 
great events were determined—on 
what mere trifles vast interests de- 
pended, it were, doubtless, no no- 
velty to record : still it would startle 
many to be told that a casual pique, 
a passing word launched at hazard, 
some petty observance omitted or 
forgotten, have changed the destinies 
of whole nations. 

It is in such circles as these that 
incidents of this kind are recounted. 
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Each has some anecdote, trivial and 
unimportant it may be, but still il- 
lustrating the life of those who live 
under the shadow of Royalty. The 
Princess herself was inexhaustible in 
these stores of secret biography ; 
there was not a dynastic ambition to 
be consolidated by a marriage—not a 
Coburg alliance to patch up a family 
compact, that she was not well versed 
in. She detected in the vaguest 
movements plans and intentions, and 
could read the signs of a policy in 
indications that others would have 
passed without remark. 

One by one the company retired, 
and at length Sir Horace found him- 
self the last guest of the evening. 
Scarcely had the door closed on the 
last departure, when, drawing his 
arm-chair to the side of the fire op- 

ite to that where the Princess sat, 

e took out his cigar case, and select- 

ing a “weed,” deliberately lighted and 
commenced to smoke it. 

“T thought they’d never go,” said 
she, with a sigh, “but I know why 
they remained ; they all thought the 
Prince of Istria was coming. They 
saw his carriage stop here this even- 
ing, and heard he had sent up to 
know if I received. I wrote ona 
card, ‘to-morrow at dinner, at eight ;’ 
so be sure you are here to meet him.” 

Sir Horace bowed and smiled his 
acceptance. 

‘ And your journey, dear Princess,” 
said he between the puffs of his smoke, 
“was it pleasant ?” 

“It might have been well enough, 
but I was obliged to make a great 
detour. The Duchess detained me at 
Parma for some letters, and then sent 
me across the mountains of Pontre- 
moli, a frightful road, on a secret 
mission to “4 

“To Massa! of all earthly places.” 

“Even so. They had sent down 
there, some eight or nine months ago, 
the young Count Wahnsdorf, theArch- 
aaa Sophia’s son, who having got 
into all manner of dissipation at 
Vienna, and lost largely at play, it 
was judged expedient to exile him 
for a season; and as the Duke of 
Modena offered his aid to their plans, 
he was named to a troopin a dragoon 
pay em and appointed aid-de-camp 
to his Royal Highness. Are you at- 
tending ? or has your Excellency lost 
the clue of my story ?” 
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“T am all ears ; only waiting anxi- 
ously to hear—who is she?” 

“Oh, then, you suspect a woman 
in the case.” 

“Tm sure of it, dear Princess. 
The very accents of your voice pre- 
me for a bit of romance.” 

Yes, you are right ; he has fallen 
in love ; so desperately in love that 
he is incessant in his appeals to the 
Duchess to intercede with his family, 
and t him leave to marry.” 

“To marry whom?” asked Sir 
Horace. 

“That’s the very question which 
he cannot answer himself ; and when 
pressed for information, can only re- 
ply that she isan angel. Now angels 
are not always of good family ; they 
have sometimes very humble parents 
and very small fortunes.” 

“ Helas !” sighed the diplomatist, 
pitifully. 

“This angel, it would seem, is 
untraceable; she arrived with her 
mother, or what is supposed to be 
her mother, from Corsica; the 
landed at Spezzia, with an Englis 
posers calling them Madame and 

ademoiselle Harley. On arriving 
at Massa, they took a villa close to 
the town, and established themselves 
with all the circumstance of people 
well off as to means. They however 
neither received visits nor made 
acquaintance with any one. They 
even so far withdrew themselves from 
public view, that they rarely left their 
own grounds, and usually took their 
carriage-airing at night. You are 
not attending, I see.” 

“On the contrary, I am an r 
listener ; only it is a story one has 
heard so often. Inever heard of any 
one preserving the incognito except 
where disclosure would have revealed 
a shame.” 

“Your Excellency mistakes,” re- 
lied she, “‘ the incognito is sometimes 
ike a feigned despatch in diplomacy, 

a means of awakening curiosity.” 

“Ces ruses ne se font plus, Princess, 
they were the fashion in Tallyrand’s 
time ; now we are satisfied to mystify 
by no meaning.” 

“Tf the weapons of the old school 
are not employed, there is another 
reason, perhaps,” said she, with a 
dubious smile. 

“That modern arms are too feeble 
to wield them, you mean,” said he, 
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bowing courteously. “ Ah! it is but 
too true, Princess,” and he sighed 
what might mean regret over the 
fact, or devotion to herself—perhaps 
both. At all events his submission 
served as a treaty of peace, and she 
resumed. 

* And now, ‘revenons a nos mou- 
tons,’” said she, “or at least to our 
lambs. This Wahnsdorf is quite 
capable of contracting a marriage 
without any permission, if they ap- 
pear inclined to thwart him; and 
the question is, what can be done ? 
The Duke would send these people 
away out of his territory, only that 
if they be English, as their passports 
imply, he knows that there will be 
no end of trouble with your amiable 
government, who is never paternal 
till some one corrects one of her 
children. If Wahnsdorfbesentaway, 
where are they to send him? besides, 
in all these cases, the creature carries 
his malady with him, and is sure to 
marry the first who sympathizes 
with him. In a word, there were 
difficulties on all sides, and the 
Duchess sent me over, in observation, 
as they say, rather than with any 
direct plan of extrication.” 

“ And you went.” 

* Yes ; I passed twenty-four hours. 
T couldn’t stay longer, for I promised 
the Cardinal Caratia to be in Rome 
on the 18th, about those Polish 
nunneries, As to Massa, I gathered 
little more than I had heard before- 
hand. 1 saw their villa; I even 
penetrated as far as the orangery in 
my capacity of traveller—the whole 
a perfect Paradise. I’m not sure I 
did not get a peep at Eve herself; ata 
distance, however. I made great 
efforts to obtain an interview, but all 
unsuccessfully. The police authorities 
managed to summon two of the 
servants to the Podesta, on pretence 
of some irregularity in their papers, 
but we obtained nothing out of them ; 
and what is more, I saw clearly that 
nothing could be effected by a coup 
de main. The place requires a long 
siege, and I have not time for that.” 

** Did you see Wahnsdorf ?” 

“Yes; I had him to dinner with 
me alone at the Hotel, for, to avoid 
all observation, I only went to the 
Palace after nightfall. He confessed 
all his sins to me, and, like every 
other scape-grace, thought matriage 
was a grand absolution for past 
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wickedness, He told me too, how he 
made the acquaintance of these 
strangers, They were crossing the 
Mazza with their carriage on a raft, 
when the cable snapped and they 
were all carried down the torrent. 
He happened to be a passenger at the 
time, and did something very heroic, 
T’ve no doubt, but I cannot exactly 
remember what; but it amounted to 
either being, or being supposed to be, 
their deliverer. He thus obtained 
leave to pay his respects at the villa ; 
but even this gratitude was very 
measured: they only admitted him 
at rare intervals, and for a very brief 
visit. In fact, it was plain he had to 
deal with consummate tacticians, who 
turned the mystery of their seclusion 
and the honour vouchsafed him to an 
ample profit.” 

“He told them his name and his 
rank ?” 

“Yes ; and he owned that they did 
not seem at all impressed by the 
revelation. He describes them as 
very haughty, very ponsesnening in 
manner, ‘ tres grandes dames,’ in fact, 
but unquestionably born to the class 
they represent. They never dropped 
a hint of whence they had come, or 
any circumstance of their past lives ; 
but seemed entirely engrossed by the 
present, which they spend eel 
in cultivating the arts; they both 
drew admirably, and the young lady 
had becomea most skilful modellist in 
clay, her whole day being passed in a 
studio which they had just built. I 
urged him strongly to try and obtain 
permission for me to see it, but he 
assured me it was hopeless—the re- 
quest might even endanger his own 
position with them. 

“T could perceive that though very 
much in love, Wahnsdorf was equally 
taken by the romance of this adven- 
ture. He had never been a hero to 
himself before, and he was perfectly 
enchanted by the novelty of the 
sensation. He never affected to say 
that he had made the least impression 
on the young lady’s heart; but he 
gave me to understand that the 
nephew of an Emperor need not 
trouble his head much on that score. 
He is a very good-looking, well- 
mannered, weak boy, who, if he only 
reach the age of thirty without some 
great: blunder, will pass for a very 
dignified Prince for the rest of hislife.” 

“Did you give him any hopes?” 
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“Of course, if he only promised to 
follow my counsels; and as these 
same counsels are yet in the oven, he 
must needs wait for them. In a 
word, he is to write to me everything, 
and I to him, and so we parted.” 

“T should like to see these people,” 
said Upton, languidly. 

“Tin sure of it,” rejoined she, 
“but it is perhaps unnecessary,” and 
there was that in the tone which 
made the words very significant. 

“Chelmsford, he’s now Secretary 
at Turin, might perhaps trace them,” 
said he, “ he always knows everything 
of those people who are secrets to the 
rest of the world.” 

** For the present I am disposed to 
think it were better not to direct 
attention towards them,” replied she. 
“What we do here must be done 
adroitly, and in such a way as that 
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it can be disavowed if necessary, or 
abandoned if unsuccessful.” 

“Said with all your own tact, 
Princess,” said Sir Horace, smiling ; 
“T can perceive, however, that you 
have a plan in your head already. Is 
it not so?” 

“No,” said she with a faint sigh, 
“T took wonderfully little interest in 
the affair. It was one of these games 
where the combinations are so few 
you don’t condescend to learn it. Are 
you aware of the hour ?” 

* Actually three o’clock,” said he, 
standing up. “ Really, Princess, I 
am quite shocked.” 

* And so am I,” said she smiling, 
“On se compromette si facilement 
dans cet bas monde.’ Good night,” 
and she courtseyed, and withdrew be- 
fore he had time to take his hat and 
retire, 


PEDIQLOGY ; OR, 


A FEW REMARKS ABOUT THE TOYS 
OF GROWN-UP MEN AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Wuoerver has stood on a bridge over 
a shallow river, and watched a shoal 
of minnows or other small fish, may 
have observed them lying near the 
bottom until something light and 
showy has fallen on the surface of the 
water, or floated down the stream 
over them; immediately there is a 
commotion, they rise from the bot- 
tom, and first look at the floating 
object ; then the bolder will approach 
and touch it, suddenly their silver 
sides flash in the sun, and with a 
stroke of fin and tail they dart away 
again ; others succeed and the same 
course is repeated, till, all having tried 
it, they leave it there, and sinking to 
the bottom again wait there for some- 
thing fresh. If, however, it should 
chance to be edible, they do not so 
abandon it ; some at least will return 
and try it more than once; nor do 
they finally leave it until it be con- 
sumed. Very similar is the case with 
Human minnows : subject after sub- 
ject, light and showy, floats down the 
stream, each in its turn excites their 
attention, and while one is speedily 
abandoned, another continues to re- 
tain its attraction. Electrobiology, 
Table-turning, Spirit-rapping have 


had their turn ; Photography is now 
in high favor, and we Late little 
doubt will maintain its place—for 
there is something edible in it ; but 
we mention it here not so much on 
this account, as because it has been the 
occasion of drawing our attention to a 
subject which, but for it, we should 
probably not have considered, and to 
which we now proceed, 

Everybody has heard of the pkilo- 
— who while gazing on the stars 
fell into the ditch, and it is a trite re- 
mark that while examining distant 
objects we often overlook what lies 
immediately at our feet. This ten- 
dency is in many ways advantageous ; 
it no doubt carries us over difficulties 
to which but for it we should pro- 
bably have succumbed : but it has dis- 
advantages also ; it often causes us to 
overlook what might assist us in the 
attainment of our ends, and _ still 
oftener prevents our removing ob- 
stacles which may hereafter retard 
our course, but might easily have been 
levelled, had heed been taken in due 
time. 

There are many habits and tenden- 
cies of our nature which are so 
familiar to us that they are generally 
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overlooked in this manner, and it re- 
quires something in the nature of a 
new symptom of the tendency to call 
our attention to it, and induce us to 
analyse it. Of this kind is the love 
which children, and men and women 
too, bear to their respective toys. 
The photographic mania which has 
seized some of our friends was the 
new symptom wanting ; it is in many 
respects analogous to the love that 
children bear to ;their toys, and our 
big friends play with their cameras 
much in the same way as our little 
ones do with their drums and whistles. 
Being therefore put upon investiga- 
tion, we arrived at some results which 
we believe to be of practical utility in 
the science of education ; if so, they 
cannot be unimportant, and will not, 
we hope, be uninteresting to such as 
will accompany us through the course 
of our analysis. 

But first it would, perhaps, be well 
to state as nearly as possible what we 
mean by toys and toying, since with- 
out a definition of some sort it will be 
difficult to arrive at any clear deduc- 
tion. If, then, we closely examine 
our ideas on the subject, it will pro- 
bably be found that what most of us 
mean by toying is the exercise of some 
pursuit, or the use of some external 
and inanimate object, for the mere 
pleasure derivable from the parti- 
cular pursuit or use, without reference 
to any ulterior end. The word toy, 
too Roun usually applied to the ex- 
ternal and inanimate object itself, is 
also sometimes, or at least might be not 
inaptly, applied to a pursuit so fol- 
lowed, and might thus be rendered 
completely correlative to the word 


toying. 

If these definitions be accepted, the 
ordinary opinion that toys belong 
peculiarly to children will at once 


ap to be erroneous. There is, in 
fact, very little difference in kind be- 
tween the toys of children and those 
of men, except that the former are 
more generally the objects of natural 
and original tastes, while most of the 
latter are the results of tastes acquired 
by habits. 

This similarity is urged not from 
any wish to depreciate the pursuits 
of men ; we are not setting up those 
platitudes, false as they are trite, 
“that gold is dross” and “honor a 
bubble.” Gold will exchange for 
much more than dross, and if not a 
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means to happiness is, at least, a 
means of destroying much misery. 
Honor—had it no higher advantages 
than the good treatment consequent 
on the good opinion of others—is con- 
siderably more valuable than the 
gaudiest of soap bubbles on the sun- 
niest of days; and because “all is not 

ld that glitters,” it by no means 

ollows that nothing that glitters is 
gold. But we urge the similarity 
rather with a view of showing that 
the tendency to toying, being common 
to child and man, must be worthy of 
consideration ; it is universal, it must 
therefore be natural—and, if natural, 
must have been designed for some 
purpose. Some persons may be satis- 
fied with the explanation that this 
tendency was implanted with the 
mere object of giving us pleasure, but 
others, no doubt, will desire to go 
deeper than this ; the analogy of our 
other pleasures,—which are for the 
most part linked by indissoluble 
bonds with some machinery for the 
improvement orsupply of our nature— 
will lead many to suppose that in this 
case also a like connection, though not 
immediately apparent, may still exist. 
We shall endeavour to trace it out, 
and for this purpose we begin with 
the toys of children, as their motives 
are commonly less complex and 
more openly displayed than those of 
adults. 

Children’s toys may then in general 
for the purposes of analysis be divided 
as follows. First come the represen- 
tatives of living things, as dolls, 
wooden horses, &c., and this class 
may most strictly be termed toys, for 
in this case the child is found to love 
the individual toy, while in others he 
loves playing with the toys only, and 
does not prefer one to another exactly 
similar. Nextin order we may place 
objects peculiarly suggestive of a par- 
ticular character or occupation ; this 
class may be represented by the drum, 
tin sword, &. Thirdly may be 
ranked mechanical toys : and, lastly, 
those which are merely vehicles of 
gy pleasure, or little more, as 
100ps, tops, &e. Of course no such 
division can be complete, nor can the 
parts be entirely distinct. There are 
many toys which partake of the 
nature of two or more of the above 
classes; the rocking-horse for in- 
stance, though in some respects allied 
to the first in in our division, comes 
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more properly under the last, and a 
child generally feels a ter love for 
a ride on his rocking-horse than for 
the horse itself. Again, the drum, 
though a good example of the second 
class, partakes in some degree of the 
character of a mechanical toy, and is, 
as we shall hereafter have occasion to 
remark, often treated accordingly. 

These classes we have arranged in 
theorder in which, according to ourob- 
servation, they stand ranked for the 
most part in the affections of their 
youthful patrons: in some cases, in- 
deed, the order may be changed, but 
as a general rule the first class is 
liked best and most widely; the 
second next, and so on to the fourth, 
which usually comes last. Upon these 
facts and numerous others, some of 
which may hereafter be mentioned, 
we are bold enough to ground a theory 
of our own; it is as follows. The 
love felt for toys is ter or less in 
proportion to the de in which 
they educate and stimulate the powers, 
to the number of the powers so stimu- 
lated, and their sensitiveness. 

The first or representative class 
stimulates not only the affections but 
also the creative or poetic part of our 
nature. There never was a child who 
did not speak to its doll or its horse ; 
it imagines a character for the toy, 
and is forced to do so for the simple 
reason that it never knew a man, 
woman, or child, or a horse, without 
one; and then, having endowed the 
object with a character, it is com- 
- ed to like or dislike it accordingly. 

e imagination is thus exercised in 
a twofold manner—first, in the crea- 
tion so to s of an external be- 
ing; next, in the modification of in- 
ternal character. The relations which 
on the creation of such an external 
being would necessarily arise between 
it and the child, are immediately sup- 
plied by the child’s imagination, and 
the feelings or emotive parts of his 
nature are by the same process also 
exercised and developed. The ima- 
gination and the emotions are pre- 
cisely those portions of human nature 
which are freshest and most vigorous 
in childhood; they are those which 
are the earliest developed ; and this 
may be the reason why the first class 
of toys gives, as a eral rule, the 
most pleasure to children. 

The double functions of the imagi- 
nation above mentioned may, per- 
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haps, be rendered more obvious by a 
comparison of the first with the 
second or characteristic class of toys, 
which last exercises one of these func- 
tions only to any great extent. The 
power of modifying internal character, 
which may be called the power of 
subjective creation, is strongly deve- 
loped by the characteristic class, but 
that of external or objective creation 
far less so. A boy does indeed draw 
his sword, and march as he imagines 
to glory, but there the creation ends ; 
he does indeed imagine himself in 
other circumstances, and conceives 
the emotions and ideas which those 
circumstances would naturally sug- 
gest; but he creates no being ex- 
ternal to himself, his own character 
and its modifications are the objects 
of his fancies, he projects no indivi- 
duality other than his own. 

The combination of these things— 
viz., the existence of the new external 
creation, and the consequent modifi- 
cation of the child’s own feelings 
which occurs in the first class of toys— 
often reacts on the objective faculty, 
and time, place, and other accidents 
purely fictitious are supplied by the 
young romancer. In such a case you 
may often hear a long conversation 
between a child and its doll—if that 
can be called a conversation where 
you can almost understand what the 
silent party was supposed to have 
said by the retort of the speaker. We 
remember a curious illustration of 
these remarks. We once knew a doll 
rudely constructed of a painted block, 
without limbs, and with a battered 
nose, but a high favourite notwith- 
standing, owing, we suppose, to high 
moral and intellectual qualities. On 
one occasion, in a drawingroom, in 
broad daylight, we heard the follow- 
ing remonstrance addressed to this 
favourite :—“ Oh Bob! such a ting, 
Bob ! To put a gridiron in my bed and 
the candle out!” We do not remem- 
ber the defence offered, but it was, 
we believe, quite satisfactory, for 
the friendship continued for a long 
time as strong to all appearance as 
ever. 

On the whole it seems that the 
emotions, or, at least, the relative 
emotions, are far less exercised by the 
characteristic than by the representa- 
tive toys, and a much smaller and 
less important part even of the ima- 
gination is stimulated or developed 
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by the former than by the latter : the 
training given by the first would tend 
to produce a Shakspeare or a Homer ; 
that imparted by the second class 
could get no higher than a Byron. 

Coming now to the third class, one 
ean hardly fail to be struck with the 
very marked difference between the 
use which children make of mecha- 
nical toys, and the treatment expe- 
rienced at their hands by toys of the 
other classes. The latter when 
broken are so generally by accident ; 
the former are always broken, and are 
broken from design. It is true that 
a drum is often destroyed on pur- 
pose, but this is to see whence the 
sound proceeds ; it isin so far as it 
partakes of the nature of a mecha- 
nical toy that it comes under a similar 
treatment, and the child having 
broken one or two designedly, does 
not go on breaking more of them, but 
he nevertheless continues to like and 
play with them in the character of 
toys of the second class. 

It is an axiom in political economy 
that consumption is the end and ob- 
ject of production, and there is a pro- 
verb about promises and piecrusts, 
but both these sayings, however true 
with regard to other things, are 
doubly so if applied to mechanical 
toys. If a child do not break u 
these, he is worth little, and will, 
moreover, care little for them (except 
so far as they may ke of the 
nature of another class); it is, there- 
fore, a most mistaken as well as a 
useless part which some parents take 
to give injunctions to their children 
not to break such toys. These in- 
junctions—useless if disregarded, as 
they always are—would be positively 
prejudicial if they were obeyed ; for 
the secret of the toy’s ai tion 
sxems to be the stimulus thereby 
given to the scientific invention, that 
is, the invention of means to arrive at 
a given end, the discovery of causes 
producing a given effect. 


Considering, then, what sort of ex- 
ercise would be most pony ts stimu- 
late this faculty, it will probably occur 


to one that the best means for so do- 
ing will be to tise as much as 

sible the Me pespemaen of thought 
made use of in scientific invention, 
and this we shall find to be the very 
habit or process to which nature it- 
self points—viz., the way of analysis, 
proceeding from the effect to the 
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cause, [from the end to the means. 
This we shall see also is the very 
habit of thought induced by mecha- 
nical toys. The child sees a move- 
ment produced by turning a handle, 
which yet to his eyes has no connec- 
tion with the particular motion pro- 
duced: he conjectures how this is 
brought about, and he either arrives 
at some conclusion or he does not. 
In the first case, he breaks open the 
toy to test whether he is right or not. 
In the second, he breaks it open to 
satisfy his curiosity ; in either case it 
is destroyed, and it is in its destruc- 
tion that it gives pleasure—it is by 
its destruction that it does good. The 
first inducement to inquiry in the 
child’s mind, in such a case, is the 
wonder caused by seeing two move- 
ments apparently unconnected and 
yet always concurrent. The inquiry, 
when commenced, is prosecuted, as far 
as may be, in mere thought; but 
when a conclusion is arrived at—if it 
be ever arrived at—so surely open 
goes the toy to test the correctness 
of such conclusion ; and, if none be 
arrived at, then the duration of the 
toy depends on the patience of the 
child. Some persons will remain 
longer than others without giving up 
a conundrum, and some children will 
puzzle longer than others without 
ohine open a toy. 

The pleasure and the advantage 
arising tem the fourth class of toys 
are both, as it would seem, purely 
physical, except so far as a certain 
amount of mental or moral cultiva- 
tion—a certain degree of endurance 
and perseverance—is required for the 
attainment of skill. With this re- 
mark, we may leave this class, which 
is so simple as to need no further 
comment—for it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that physical exercise gives 
physical pleasure, and that physical 
exercise improves physical powers. 

Having thus examined children’s 
toys, it may be interesting to see if 
the theory suggested by the examina- 
tion will bear the test which its a 
plication to the toys of adults will 
afford. Sporting, then, which is per- 
haps the best instance of adult toying, 
may be first submitted to thetest. Here 
our analysis leads us to believe that 
the sources of pleasure are—First, the 
exercise of manual skill in the use of 
the weapon or instrument ; of mental 
skill in the knowledge of the habits 
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of the game and of the beasts used as 
the sportsman’s allies. Next, the un- 
certainty of the result and the intel- 
lectual exercise in the rapid calcula- 
tion of probabilities ; thedata varying 
much in different sports, and one o 
them being frequently your own 
amount of skill—and this source we 
may call ancipitation. Thirdly, emu- 
lation with others, Again, in ‘some 
sports the sympathy felt for or with 
the exertion and skill of others, whe- 
ther men or beasts. And lastly, the 
physical exercise, and the scenes 
which are in general incidental to 
sporting. We are aware that de- 
structiveness is supposed by some to 
be a source of pleasure, and perhaps 
so far as destruction is a striking and 
obvious evidence of power, it may 
have a slight share in the pleasure of 
sporting ; but that such share, if any, 
must be very small, is manifest if we 
consider the source of it apart from 
the other sources above mentioned. It 
may give pleasure to break a bottle 
with a rifle bullet, or even with a 
stone hurled at it, but the amount of 
enjoyment afforded by taking the 
same bottle and throwing it on the 
ground, is almost infinitesimal. How- 
ever, we have no objection to such a 
source of poe standing for what 
itis worth, especially as it in nowise 
invalidates our pet theory. Whoever 
likes may, therefore, rank it a sixth 
element in the pleasures of sporting. 
But of the other elements, the first 
—viz., the exercise of skill, is so plain 
in _— cases, tae no more need pe 
said uponit. It forms a large 0 
the pleasure in shooting, unto fe fish- 
ing, and many other sports; and that 
it does so will appear at once by con- 
sidering that, in general, other things 
being the same, the less skill is re- 
quired for any sport the less is the 
pleasure derived from it. For in- 
stance, there is less sport in shooting 
rooks than shooting snipe, and less in 
shooting even rooks with small shot 
than with bullet. In all these cases 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
eliminate the second item of pleasure 
above noticed—we mean ancipita- 
tion—for in every case in which less 
skill is required, the chance of your 
having a sufficient amount is in- 


* From this anticipation also it happens that shooting with bullet at a bird which can fly 
away, is more exciting than at a mark, howerer small, which cannot. 
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creased, and the odds on the result 
less evenly balanced; but they are, 
nevertheless, different items, for a 
sportsman can often arrive at an al- 
most certain estimate of his own skill, 
and yet the more difficult sport will 
afford him the greater pleasure. We 
find also that in some pursuits which 
are called sports, the first item is al- 
together absent, and the second then 
shows in bold relief. Of such a kind 
are horse-racing, coursing, and that 
almost exploded brutality — cock- 
fighting—not to speak of gambling 
generally at games of chance. Indeed, 
perhaps, by no examples are the ex- 
istence and the distinctions of these 
two sources of pleasure more clearly 
shown, than by considering the plea- 
sure that men take in chess and in 
dice.* 

The educational effect of both these 
sources of pleasure may be ane ap- 

rehended : the former obviously in- 

uces a discipline of perseverance, 
and excites to the habit of overcomin 
difficulties. The latter tends, thoug 
not so obviously, to make one judge 
rapidly as to a course of action on an 
emergency, and to act decidedly on 
such judgment ; this would, on a mere 
examination, a to be its ten- 
dency, but testing such conclusion 
experimentally it is found borne out 
in fact ; the best sportsmen are, as a 
general rule, those who when tried in 
critical circumstances, turn out the 
most self-possessed, the most rapid in 
decision, and the most decided in 
action. It was not without reason 
that by almost every military people 
hunting was considered as the school 
of war. 

Emulation is so eminently an edu- 
cational stimulus, that it is ordi- 
narily the feeling of our nature which 
is most made use of for the pur- 
poses of education: its further con- 
sideration may, therefore, be neglect- 
ed here, and we may pass at once to the 
remaining sources of pleasure. Of the 
fifth, too,viz.—the physical pleasure of 
exercise, &c.—we need say nothing 
more; but the fourth requires a few 
words of comment. Sympathy for the 
skill and exertion of others, eithermen 
or beasts, is by no means common to 
all sports; in some, however, it is 
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the largest source of the pleasure de- 
rived from them, and, perhaps com- 
bined with ancipitation forms the 
whole of that properly arising from 
racing or coursing. It enters ely 
into hunting and fishing, and some- 
what into shooting also. In hunting, 
the sympathy felt for the pack, and 
for individual dogs in it, is almost 
the characteristic difference between 
the sportsman and the mere horse- 
man; a considerable ey is 
also felt even for the fox if he runs well 
—something akin to “the stern joy 
which warriors feel in foemen wor- 
thy of their steel.” In shooting, the 
pathies are less brought out ; and 

if one shoots alone, there is no- 
thing to sympathise with except one’s 
dog; for in shooting there is no 
struggle, the trigger is drawn, and all 
is over; the game is either hit or 
missed, there is no time for sym- 
pathy; but with our dogs we do 
sympathise—with their skill, with 
theis excitement, with their caution, 
as they throw themselves back, their 
tails stiffened, and slowly and noise- 
lessly advance with neck outstretched, 
nostril distended, and eye fixed, and 
we watch them “ road” up the scent 
to where the game lies, with an inte- 
rest the most intense, for which, we 
confess, it puzzles us to account in 
any other way than by supposing it 
is a mixture of sympathy and ancip:- 
tation. In shooting with a compa- 
nion however, which is a much 
pleasanter occupation than solitary 
sport, the sympathies are of course 
more developed, and then we may 
say with Locksley, “ I always add 
my hollo, when I see a good shot or 
a ant blow.” Fishing remains ; 
and in that sport, as the struggle is 
more direct between the sportsman 
and the game during the “ play 
and is moreover a struggle of skill 
against strength, of mind against 
matter, the sympathy, viz., the “ stern 
joy,” and the ancipitation, raise the 
excitement higher than that of any 
other sport in our opinion, hardly 
excepting hunting itself. Now, it is 
y worth while to stop in order 

to show the value of the stimulus 
given to the sympathies. Anything 
which draws us out of ourselves in 
this toiling, selfish world, is an ad- 
vantage ; and we believe, therefore, 
that there is no such renovator of 
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the constitution, moral, mental, and 
material, as, after labour in reek and 
fog during the year, to abandon it 
with a spring, and to enjoy clear 
sky, fresh air, heather, and sport. 

Mice the artificial tastes, whose 
gratifications become toys, have some- 
thing in them of an educational cha- 
racter. Let us, for instance, take the 
one most commonly abhorred, most 
commonly the butt of satire—ava- 
rice. A vice it is no doubt, as the 
exclusive pursuit of almost anything 
becomes a vice; it is a vice, too, 
whose ill-effects are wide spread, and 
whose influence is destructive to most 
of the loveable and estimable quali- 
ties of the mind ; but, still, a vice 
which has at its root tendencies that, 
well-directed, go a long way to make 
one good and great. Perhaps we are 
going too fast—we are assuming that 
the gratification of avarice is toying. 
Well, we hope we can prove it. Mo- 
ney is a toy to the miser. Does he 
love it for anything but itself? 
Where is his enjoyment init? We 
answer — Itself is his enjoyment. 
Thinking of it, brooding over it, 
making it, these are his enjovments 
in it; and what then should prevent 
our calling it a toy? It isa serious 
sort of toying, but toying it is. It 
has been said that avarice is a phase 
of the love of power. This we can- 
not concede. The desire of wealth 
may be caused by the desire of power ; 
but the ambitious man is rarely ava- 
ricious. Money with him isa means, 
he acquires power by spending it, and 
gratifies his passion ; but the miser 
never acquires power, nor does he 
seek it. oney with him is the end : 
he acquires it by saving it, and so 
gratifies his ion. Nay, he will 
barter power for wealth, in the same 
way as the ambitious barter money 
for power ; and how then can ava- 
rice and ambition be called the same 
passion ? 

But qualities lie at the bottom of 
both, many of which are similar, and 
most of which are , if well ap- 
plied. There is much that is educa- 
tional even in avarice ; for instance, 
self-restraint is exercised and strength- 
ened to a greater —— by avarice 
and ambition, than by almost any 
other discipline. The gratification of 
avarice is a constant series of sacri- 
fices of present pleasures for remote 
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good. Itis the feeling of self-gratu- 
lation, arising from having overcome 
the present temptations, which more 
than anything a keeps up the self- 
deceit necessary to make a man a 
miser: it is the knowledge that he 
himself is constantly overcoming such 
temptations, that makes him despise 
the spendthrift as a weak creature, 
who cannot deny himself anything. 
He will err grievously who su Ss 
that the mere love of wealth, without 
more, will make the passion of ava- 
rice. Some of the most grasping are 
also the freest in spending ; nor could 
the mere love of 1 money enable al- 
most any one to withstand the odium 
and other inconveniences, which the 
miser must incur ; but that, like the 
ascetic, he feels that the greater the 
difficulty, the greater the glory ; there- 
fore he says, “ populus me sibilat at 
mihi plaudo ipse domi.” 

But we are growing didactic, not 
to say dogmatic ; and we know that 
to be didactic is to be prosy. Par- 
don us therefore, reader, for this ; 
and as to being dogmatic, we had 
at least hitherto no right to be so, 
since, for all we have said, we could 
give a reason: we admit, therefore, 
our error, and promise to amend. But 
we now approach a matter on which, 
as few ietanl it themselves and 
fewer still can make others do so, it 
is quite fashionable to dogmatize. It 
is the subject of art. 

We anticipate a storm for men- 
tioning it here, but we beg to be heard 
out ; let not your prejudices get the 
better of your judgments. Art does 
seem in one aspect of it to be toying, 
and we do not say this ina deprecia- 
ting tone. The pleasure derived from 
the contemplation of a work of art, 
is, in many cases, the sole end of that 
contemplation ; for though we may 
be improved by such contemplation, 
the improvement expected is very 
rarely what induces us to it. The 
pleasure arising from the production 
of a work of art, is also, in many 
cases with the true artist, the sole 
end of that production. In this 
sense, and to this degree, art is a 
toy, and in this sense the pleasure de- 
rivable from the production of a 
work of art may, we think, be an- 
alysed in the following manner :—It 
flows, in the first place, from the ex- 
ercise of the creative faculty, and the 
moral development consequent there- 
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on; next, from the exercise of skill, 
and the moral training in overcoming 
difficulties ; lastly, from the develop- 
ment and education of the sympa- 
thies with the feelings and emotions 
of others. 

The first element we have already 
discussed in treating of the repre- 
sentative class of children’s toys, and 
its presence in the case of art will 
not, we presume, be doubted; for 
which reasons we will not here en- 
large upon it. Of the second source 
of pleasure we have also spoken, when 
discussing the last class of children’s 
toys, and more largely when analy- 
sing the pleasure of sporting: wehave 
here only to notice its effect on the 
artist. it is, in its proper place, a 
very legitimate source of pleasure to 
the lover of art ; but it is also apt to 
lead any but a genuine artist very far 
astray ; and this may be the reason 
of the constant painful exhibition by 
those who should know better, of 
mere tours de force, to the neglect of 
art’s true object. The fact of this 
frequent abuse, however, is a strong 
evidence of the existence of the ele- 
ment, even in cases where it is not so 
prominent as to mislead. But the 
third source is that which most de- 
serves examination—it is that with- 
out which it is utterly impossible for 
a true artist to exist; for, whatever 
his art may be—music, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, or even the mimetic 
art—wherein does his excellence con- 
sist? Is it not in this, that by means 
of ideas which belong to the head, he 
excites emotions which belong to the 
heart? His power is shown by his 
capacity of exciting in those who con- 
template his work, whatever feelings 
(as distinct from ideas) he may please ; 
and this he cannot do without pos- 
sessing a keen sympathy, or tact, by 
which, beforehand, he knows almost 
instinctively what ideas, or combina- 
tions of ideas, are likely to suggest 
in other minds the emotions he wishes 
to produce. 

his theory of art we merely sug- 
gest, as we havea strong abhorrence 
of dogmatism; but if it be not at 
once accepted, we beg leave to look 
at ita little in detail, and to test it by 
application to the arts individually. 
riting then conveys ideas. If those 
ideas are combined in such a man- 
ner as to affect the readers, or, in 
other words, to excite emotions, we 
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say the writer is a poetical writer ; 
and this whether he touches us by an 
appeal to reflection or to external na- 
ture. An auctioneer will probably 
give a more detailed, and, so far, a 
more accurate, description of a house 
than Sir Walter Scott would have 
done; but the tradesman fails in 
suggesting the emotions which would 
arise on beholding the place, while 
the great novelist succeeds. Again, 
wherein does an explanatory diagram 
differ from a picture? The former 
suggests ideas only—the latter excites 
emotions also. A prosaic mind is 
susceptible of ideas, and often acute- 
ly 80; but unsusceptible of the emo- 
tions which naturally follow those 
ideas in the artist’s soul, or at least 
not easily awakened to them : 


« X primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him ; 
And it is nothing more ;” 


but the artist, even when dealing 
strictly with ideas, overflows with 
emotion, and excites it almost with- 
out intending to do so. Witness 
Milton’s speech for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. 

The case of music is that which 
seems most to militate against our 
theory, and this is probably owing to 
the difficulty of suggesting by music 
any ideas beyond those of the mere 
sounds. motions may, however, be 
excited ; when they are, the music be- 
comes a work of art, and it is the 
artist who alone is capable before- 
hand of “ untwistingall thechains that 
tie the hidden soul of harmony.” Al- 
though, too, it may be difficult to 
suggest ideas by music, it is easy to 
fail in exciting emotions ; and hats 
they are not excited, few will be in- 
clined to believe that the production 
is a work of art. Neither is it im- 
possible to suggest even ideas by mu- 
sic; bui when they are excited, un- 
xccomy anied by emotions—asin some 
pieces of what is called descriptive 
music—the stigma still remains, and 
the pieces bear the same relation to 
good music, that signboards or dia- 
grams Uo to fine pictures. 

Take, for instance, one of those 
dramatico-~musical performances, re- 
presenting battles, sieges and so 
forth, with which M. Julien delights 
the mass of the people—the report of 
guns, the explosion of pyrotechny, 
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the bray of the trumpet, the boom of 
the drum, and even the shouts of men 
which occur in the performance—all 
these tricks are contemptible as emo- 
tional music, exactly in the degree 
that they are effective as mere de- 
scriptive sounds ; and the more they 
are present in the composition, the 
more is the whole degraded in an 
artistic and sesthetical point of view. 

Lastly, what distinguishes the ac- 
tor from the mimic? Again we say, 
the same difference : the one suggests 
ideas principally ; the other erotions. 
We say principally, because most 
mimics are to some extent artists, 
exciting chiefly, however, the lower 
emotion, as the satirist is a satiric 
poet, and the Dutch school are still 
parnters. 

Our theory, for which we hope we 
have made a case, has, however, an- 
other aspect, and this it is which in- 
clines us still further to its adoption. 
It explains not only how in one view 
artis toying, but how in another, and 
a more extended aspect, it is very far 
removed from any such thing. The 
artist begins by a desire to express 
his own emotions; so far he is toy- 
ing; but when having acquired the 
mastery over his art, he sets himself 
to raise particular emotions in the 
minds of others, when he ceases to be 
merely amusing himself, and begins 
to educate others, or rather to make 
the education of others an object, he 
ceases then indeed to toy, and under- 
takes a serious responsibility. His 
mode of using the great power given 
to him may do much good, and 
it may do much harm. Fra 
Angelico was not toying when he 
painted his pictures. lLouget de 
Lille was not toying when he com- 
posed the Marseillaise ; and the man 
spoke wisely who said, he cared not 
who made the laws, if he might make 
the ballads. 

The toying process, however, must 





generally have been first gone 
through. Aman must have made a 


toy of his art before he is able, fre- 
quently before he conceives a wish, to 
affect his fellows. To begin by de- 
siring to educate others, is beginning 
at the wrong end, like trying to write 
before one has learnt to read. A man 
learns fencing as an amusement, or 
an exercise, though it may be useful 
to him to be a good swordsman ; but 
he would searce be likely to acquire 
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a proficiency, who should commence 
practice by an engagement with sharp 
points. 

If, then, our theory be true, the 
educational quality in this third 
source of pleasure, is the stimulus 
given to the sympathies, on which, of 
course, it is needless to enlarge, So 
having thus, by going through some 
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of the most uathing instances of the 
toys both of children and adults, 
shown, or endeavoured to show, that 
this educational quality is present in 
most of them, we may be pardoned 
if we conclude this already overgrown 
essay, with the striking sentiment of 
la Fleur’s drummer, Vive la bagatelle, 
@carns. 


AN OCTAVE OF POETS. 


A reviewer who balances the merits 
of books should have a twofold face— 
one looking towards the past, the 
other watching the present ; bu’ his 
brain should be sin = He should 
be the Janus in the rch of the 
temple of literature. The critic of 
poetry should above all possess this 
double glance. He who haa accu- 
rately thought on the poetry of the 
present and the past, will easily un- 
derstand that the poetic idea of the 
present day is a natural consequent 
of the Protean developments of the 
idea in preceding times. The age of 


feeling everything and doing nothing 


has past away. The age of doing 
everything and feeling nothing is, 
we hope, also perishing. Mere action, 
whether for pleasure or for what are 
falsely called the splendid vices, when 
uninspired by any noble motive or 
pure aspiration arising from the soul, 
must perish, like Milo, of its own 
strength. Mere feeling, no matter 
how high and pure, if it does not 
eventuate in action, will, like Achilles, 
eat its own heart away, sitting idly 
in its tent by the far resounding 
shores of life. In poetry, the artificial 
school of which Pope was the head, 
and which closed in the dulness of 
Hayley, may represent the former. 
The passionate sentimentalism of 
Byron may illustrate the latter. 
High-motived feeling which re- 
sults in action—the type of which 
God has given us in marriage, or the 
union of strength and tenderness— 
will proceed through the world like 
Valentine the chivalrous, and Orson 
the strong, conquering and to con- 
quer. This is what in the pro 
of the poetic idea we hope we have 
attained to in the highest poetry of 
the day. The dry, unimpassioned 
ethical thinking of Pope was as use- 


less to influence the soul, as a smooth 
straight road is te call forth the emo- 
tions with which we survey the wind- 
ing negligence of nature’s landscape. 

he sentimentalism which Byron 
seized on to make it grand and ter- 
rible with a passionate fatalism, in- 
flamed the heart indeed, but only to 
consume it. But from this phase of 
human feeling he has freed us for 
ever. It rose to an unprecedented 
height, and the mind of the mass will 
never endure it again. We have ad- 
vanced from the mere love of nature 
which Byron gave us, and from the 
ideal and unsanctified love of hu- 
manity which Shelley disclosed to us, 
to a higher and a purer realm. In 
Wordsworth we have seen the spousal 
of nature and humanity. In the pre- 
sent poetry we have more fully de- 
veloped Wordsworth’s idea, by shew- 
ing, as Tennyson has done in “ In 
Memoriam,” the inward life of the 
soul, and teaching us the practical 
bearing which it has on nature and 
humanity, on social life, and public 
action. The danger of the present 
school is, that it may destroy action 
by making too much of the inner life. 
The life of the soul is nobler than the 
life of the intellect, but they are 
equally useless to mankind unless 
linked to action. When we under- 
stand that a spiritual meaning under- 
lies all actions, and so gives them a 
symbolic universality, and that ail’ 
spiritual feeling is useless unless it 
has its complement in action, then 
we shall strike the true balance, and 
ovr life will become equalized anc 


Perha 
hint at, 


it would not be amiss to 
riefly, the particular causes 
which gave rise to this school of myg- 
ticism. It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that great . poets coincide 
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with great popular excitement. It is 
a question whether such excitement 
does not create —_ ~ oo the 
st ing feeling of the e, asa 
a of the equi =o of 
the distribution of telluric magnetism 
results in the Aurora. The political 
excitement in England during the 
time of Byron, and Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge was almost unprecedented. 
When the embers of this fire had 
died, a mn riod of quietude 
followed. t last an era of theolo- 
gical excitement arose, chiefly owing 
to the introduction of German modes 
of thought, the throes of which are 
still convulsing England. With the 
agony of this ae aig sprang up 
poetry anew. Further, the constella- 
tion which brightened the age of Pitt 
sank like the sun in the tropics. It 
left us no twilight. Men were ex- 
hausted by so much imagination. 
They fell back into the soft and 
leathern arm-chair of calm, comfort- 
able material life. They would no 
more of poetry. They devoted their 
energy to cotton and railways. They 
were never deeply stirred except by 
a bankruptcy. The subjugation of na- 
ture to practical use alone ; the in- 
difference to mere natural beauty ; 
the utilitarian principles which pre- 
vaded science and art; all these 
spread till wealth increased and men 
ecayed ; and truth, and love, and 
courage were all submerged in the 
great golden sea which broke heavily 
upon the heart of — Men 
ke like Shylock. ‘“ There was no- 
thing good but good security.” The 
reaction from this material life was 
the poetry of mysticism. It is the 
exponent of thesoul. The very foun- 
dation stone of this mystical poetry 
is that the soul of man has cognitions, 
by which it intuitively recognizes 
truth, and receives it; and to these 
cognitions this poetry ap in words 
which cannot be so much understood 
as felt. Shakespeare, beyondall others, 
was master of this power of appealing 
to the intuitions ; and it is this which 
ives the felt reality to all he says. 
ere is one instance which we have 
always thought most wonderful. It 


is Caliban’s perception of the beautiful 
in sleep. en awake, the brutal 


and sensual body is completely pre- 
dominant ; but in sleep, the -soul 
of the monster awakes in the dead- 
ness of the body, and feels the beay- 
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tiful. Itisexquisitely true, moreover, 
that the feeling continues for a short 
time after he awakes, and he “ cries 
to sleepagain.” We have often wish- 
ed that a contrast were drawn, by 
some capable critic, between Caliban, 
who is brutal bynature, and Stephano 
and Trinculo, who have brutalised 
themselves. The balance is certainly 
on the side of Caliban. As we have 
said above, it was the reaction from 
the age of work which produced the 
poetry of mysticism. Men began to 
feel that there was something deeper 
than mere outward life. The cold 
abstractions of science, the whirl of 
machinery, and the clash of hammers 
did not satisfy a want which preyed 
upon them in spite of all their efforts 
to deaden it. They had recourse to 
their own souls, to find an answer to 
these shapeless yearnings which ever 
protest fortheinfinite. They searched 
their heart to discover what it was 
which seemed to underlie everything 
with something beautifully strange ; 
and the feeling of which startled 
them amidst nature, and terrified 
them in the centre of their workshops. 
It is thus that the poetry of this age 
has become mystical. It deals with 
the individual soul, as connected with 
the universal. Itdealswith all things, 
not by themselves, but in connection 
with the pervasive spiritual meanin 
which links a part to the whole, a 
the whole to a part. This is one of 
the causes why the poetry of the age 
is so difficult of explanation, and 
yet to those who can grasp its univer- 
sality, so simple. It would seem a 
paradox to assert that this mysticism 
is at once simple, and yet inexplicable 
in words. Yet so it is. All pure 
intuitions are at once most simple, 
and yet impossible of explanation. 

If we only consider how easily we 
feel the idea of a cause, and yet how 
impossible all men have found it to 
state it in words, we shall see how 
poetry, which chiefly deals with these 
intuitions, is felt to be true, and yet 
is not to be explained. Even those 
who possess the gift divine of expres- 
sion, can never express these ideas 
fully ; no, not even if they tried for 
ever. It is sufficient, if they give us 
enough to make us feel what they 
mean. But a certain receptivity is 
needed in the mind of the reader, 
and men understand and love accord- 
ing to this receptivity. What is 
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truth to one is nothing to another, 
and sometimes seems positive false- 
hood. There are few men who com- 
rehend and like the same parts of 
Shakespeare as others; and yet 
there are certain points on which 
almost all men think and love alike. 
In the world of thought there is ever 
a great unity, lying under endless 
diversity; and one of the great ob- 
— of the poetry of mysticism is to 
ink every diverse thought to the 
underlying unity. 

We do not expect that this phase 
of the Poetic Idea will continue long. 
Already it is degenerating into much 
metaphysical uselessness. It must na- 
turally descend before it rises to some- 
thing higher. We confidently ho 
that before long the Poetic Idea will 
be influenced by a truer religious 
feeling — one more reverent, more 
humble, than at present; and yet 
more, that Science will take her true 
pen in Poetry, and drive out the 

nnatural with her spear of light. 
The great mistake of the time is 
giving too much honour to what is 
called “the man.” It has arisen 
from the American and German tran- 
scendentalism. The time will come 
when the soul of man will be repre- 
sented not as identical with nature 
and God, but in its true place, a re- 
flex of God in itself, and a perci- 
pient of God in everything. This is 
its true position in Poetry, though 
perhaps not in Theology ; for Poetry 
represents the soul not as it is, but 
as it ought to be, while it represents 
the heart as it is. 

Thus far had we proceeded, when, 
lifting our eyes, eight reproachful co- 
vers met our view—brown, green, 
and blue they shimmered on the 
desk, and we remembered that we 
had intended to say something of their 
respective merits. Disregarding two 
or three conceited glances which some 
of them cast upon us, we took up one 
which looked the smallest, with orna- 
ments, “ urns and flourishes,” on its 
back and breast. Mr. Michell’s 
Poetry of Creation* is an unpre- 
tending little volume, full of unpre- 
tending little poetry. We regret 
that we cannot in justice say more 
for it than that it is simple and pretty 
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in parts, never rising to the poetically 
t, but occasionally attaining to a 
egreeof descriptiveexcellence. There 
are some natural touches, one of which 
we subjoin, which would give Mr. 
Michell a fair chance in front of the 
critical bayonets, if he would but 
consent to write afew hundred in- 
stead of a few thousand lines, and 
would not crush out the vitality of 
his mind, and the patience of his 
readers, by seven , and five 
thousand lines ormore. Mr. Michell 
has built his own mausoleum, and 
his fame lies entombed beneath. 
Should he ever emerge from this su- 
rincumbent mass of five thousand 
ines, we hope he will write shortly, 
and he will write well; for Mr. 
Michell has an eye to see, and a heart 
to understand, as this description will 
witness for us :— 


Approach, at this high mountain’s base, 
A curtained, solitary place, 

Behold a radiant infant born ! 
There shines no lovelier, purer thing, 
Than this upbubbling, gurgling spring, 
And nature doth all beauties bring, 

The tiny stranger to adorn. 


How smoothly hath she shaped the rim, 
That when the bason doth o’erbrim, 
The waters may most gently flow ; 

Or flowing, only whisper low. 

How secret hath she made this seat 
Within the hollow of her mountain, 
That none may come with trampling feet 
To mar the beauty of her fountain. 


The place is beauteous, while so lone, 
An air of mystic sweetness thrown 
On this young fount, the mountain's 

daughter— 
And ever gushing—the bright water 
Seems full of life, and joy, and glee ; 
And as it dances shining out, 
It chafes with every stone and tree, 
And laughs its sparkling spray about. 


This is pretty ; but sometimes we 
regret to find Mr. Michell sinking 
into the positively bad. The following 
would seem to be culled from a school- 
boy’s copy-book :— 


There is a sainted, worshipped tree, 
That lives so long—no mortals know 
Tt eer can die, so vast ye see 
A mammoth among shrubs below. 


* The Poetry of Creation, in seven parts, by Nicholas Micbell, author of “ Ruins of Many - 


Lands,” ete. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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And this :-- 


Evil—how oft the finite mind 

In all it sees will Evil find: 

Th’ exulting demon waging still 
Fierce war against the Almighty’s will. 


We may leave Mr. Michell with 
these quotations, and on toa 
book with an equally gigantic title. 
With amazement bonkering on the 
utter, we have read Mr. Collins’ ap- 
propriately entitled book, “ The Fall 
of Man,”+ and we felt inclined to cry 
out with Ophelia— 


Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 


There are two books which we 
should earnestly recommend Mr. Col- 
lins to aay ie the exquisite retire- 
ment of Wicklow, among whose 
mountains and lakes he has studied 
nature, and investigated the very 
depths of the Bathos. They are 
Blair’s Lectures, and Lindley Mur- 
rays Grammar. In the latter we 
would specially recommend the chap- 
ters on the Articles and the Pro- 
nouns—for, strange to say, Mr. Col- 
lins seems blindly ignorant of their 
existence. We have read the Pre- 
face; and have looked in vain for the 
old familiar faces of the articles. We 
have spent as much time as we could 
spare in searching for any connexion 
between the consequent and the an- 
tecedent, usually given in our lan- 
guage by the lost pronoun, and we 
could not help unconsciously com- 

ing Mr. Collins’s writing to the 
leiades, ever looking for their va- 
nished sister. We will quote one 
sentence from this preface of prefaces 
for the edification of our readers in 
the English language :— 


“Through all advance, a scattered au- 
dience He (the Poet) will find besides: for 
thought is wanting in the mass—and narrow 
mind will never venture through creative 
strive, to seek discovery in danger's path, or 
fearless wait the bursting of a shell. The 
metaphor holds in Philosophic Truth; the 
plain of knowledge is strewed with such, 
the tread of genius will wake a thousand in 
its path.” 


There it lies, and what the meta- 
phor is—what it is the plain of know- 
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ledge is strewed with, whether it is 
with metaphors, or discoveries, or 
ocean shells, or thirteen-inch shells, 
we cannot discover. If the tread of 
genius is to wake a thousand burst- 
ing shells in its path, we feel indeed 
that it is better “ to live unseen, and 
die unheard.” But, men of genius ! 
still hope on : this may not have been 
Mr. Collins’ meaning— 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise. 


We promise our readers much 
wildered amusement if they will buy 
this book. It purports to be a Poem 
in five Cantos. The two last are pub- 
lished. The first three seem carere 
vate sacro. Mr. Collins is indeed a 
preposterous man. He reminds us 
of the false prophets in the Inferno, 
whose faces were reversed, and who 
consequently were always obliged to 
walk backwards. Two-thirds of the 
book are notes on various subjects, 
chiefly rechauffés of Butler, and 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
some correspondence with a Right 
Honorable friend. 

The fourth Canto is entitled “ Pro- 
bation, and a Future State,” and is 
based on Butler’s two matchless 
chapters in the Analogy. Mr. Collins 
has built much hay, and straw, and 
stubble onthis strong foundation ; and 
from the sides of the edifice of this 
fourth Canto there project long-raf- 
tered lines like these, which the eye 
loses in the distance :— 


And if all nature’s mysteries revealed do 
show to us the disconnexion wide, 

Between the essential forms of living things, 
and those wherein they're clothed to 
outward consciousness, 


The beginning of the fifth Canto, 
conside apart from the metre, 
which Mr. Collins’ dictatorial preface 
cannot make us believe harmonious, 
is really good, and quite startles the 
unwary reader; but towards the 
middle we unhappily light upon a 
“son of genius,” whom he describes 
as wandering o’er the troubled face of 
heaven ;” as “rioting in fierce de- 
ljght ;” as “taking his dreadful way 
through black clouds flashing ;” as 
“speeding his flight in maddening 


+ The Fall of Man, by John Collins, London; Brown, Green and Longinans, 1856. 
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ecstasy ;” as “ leaping on the roari 
surge’s back ;” as “ dashin, onward 
with the roar of elements.” We finish 
with Mr. Collins— 


And as around the ocean the angry billows 
bear him, 

His wildly-heaving breast breathes vivid forth 
the gloomy syirit of the tempest, 

Which mounts them foaming to the skies. 


It is frightful to consider what Mr. 
Collins, who, we presume, is a “son 
of genius,” must have suffered in his 
early youth ; and he will permit us 
to hope that he has at last attained 
a more peaceful experience. From 
our heart we pity the man who has 
thus been the complacent football of 
the elements. How browned, how 
thunder-scarred, how tempest-seamed 
must be his spirit, if not his corporeal 
form, which we are actually given to 
understand from the lines underwent 
all these appalling incidents. Let 
not young men imagine that it is 
necessary to go through all this to 
make them poets. Let them get back 
to honest natural life, where the sun- 
lights are warm andthe mind healthy, 
where they may watch the farmer 
at his work, and the milk-maid cross- 
ing the ford; and ride through a 
quiet lane at evening, breathing soft 
air, and with the soul of scent upon 
the low breeze which comes up from 
the crofts and orchards of our own 
lovely land. This is better than any 
elemental riding. This will make 
them truer-hearted, and fill them with 
the human sympathy and the uncon- 
scious joy which make the genius. 
We ate sick to death of the grotesque 
and unimaginable plants which have 
sprung up around the Byronic tree. 
Conversations with the lightning, and 
riding on the sea are not so pleasant 
now as they were; and moreover 
Byron did not perform these feats in 
the same manner as Mr. Collins’ son 
of genius hasdone. He simply swam 
over the Hellespént, and watched 
from his boat on the dark waters of 
Geneva, the storm battle through the 
Alps, and then described the ocean 
and the tempest, enriching the de- 
scription with feelingand imagination. 

e turn with pleasure, heightened 
by the contrast, from the “fall of 
man” to “Versicles, by T. Irwin.”* 
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We have seldom met; since we read 
the poems of Wordsworth, with such 
delicate etching of quiet scenery. 
Nature seems to be reflected in his 
mind, as the encircling hills and 
woods are in the still bosom of our 
Killarney lakes. There is no stormy 
violence in his poetry; and even 
when he treats of the most keeh and 
sarcastic heart which ever beat with 
a contempt for humanity—a contempt 
which was always merging into hate 
—he finds in the retribution which 
discarded human feeling ever exacts, 
a theme for sorrow and for love :— 


And when we pace along the shrine 
Which coldly closed on his despair ; 
View, from his angered life apart, 
The passioned-tremble of the heart; 
Which ripples in the little line, 

** Only & womman’s hair.” 


Of some of these poems we can speak 
with high and deserved praise, and 
especially one, “The First Pyramid.” 
The May-day Revel is a delightful, 
lifelike piece of fancy, something like 

dseer in poetry. The death of 
Hercules is a daring and well-sus- 
tained imitation of the style and 
rhythm of the Morte D’Arthur, and 
the Ainone of Tennyson ; but we wish 
that Mr. Irwin would be content 
with his own poetic abilities, and his 
own natural style. Itwould be better 
for his fame. 

There is an accuracy of truth in 
his delineation of animal life and 
scenery, especially striking us in sin- 
gle lines, which tells of many a 
thoughtful walk by the greening hill- 
sides and through the autumn woods, 
at those still seasons when the 
brain receives the impressions of out- 
ward things half unconsciously, yet 
still all the more deeply for the under- 
tide of thought which has subdued 
the mind to a receptive calmness. 
We think and receive together, or 
rather the senses and the soul are 
there in perfect tune, and link their 
harmonies together like a German 
fugue. 

e quote one or two lines :— 


Or I hear the gay grasshopper 
Panting in the sultry grass, 
On his shuttle pulse,” &c, 


* * * 


* Vetsicles, by Thomas Irwin, Dublin: W. M. Henessy. 1856, 
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From the far cloud line puffed with snow. 
* * * ~ 


Here is a quaint conceit :— 


Even her finger tips shall glow, 
In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
As pink sheaths of the perfumed bean. 


Some of the songs are beautiful. 
We wish we had room to quote them ; 
but it is better for our readers to 
spend money well in buying this 
graceful little book. 

We would earnestly recommend 
Mr. Irwin to condense his poetic 
thinking. There are times when love 
of the uty of nature lures him 
into mere description. In these times, 
to attract lastingly the mind of the 
public, there should be something 
more. Nature should be wedded to 
the soul of humanity. Weshould be 
startled into an appreciation of the 
occult relation between the objects 
we see and the subjective life of our 
mind. This is the great and teaching 
charm of Wordsworth. This it is 
which gives to Githe’s songs their 


wonderful reality. To represent the 
spousal of nature to humanity in 


words, is one of the most difficult as 
well as one of the loftiest peaks a poet 
can attain to. 

In many of Mr. Irwin’s poems there 
is a real human raciness and pictu- 
resqueness as in “the Blacksmith,” 
and “a group in Queen Anne’s time,” 
which puts us in- mind of Prior; 
while others, from their versatility of 
thought, suggested irresistibly to us 
Madame de Sable’s letters, where we 
find in one page often philosophy 
and cookery, scent and science, the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld and the 
Penseés of Blaise Pascal. 

But we should be doing him deep 
injustice if we said his poems were 
only this. There is a vein of tender 
melancholy and sorrow for lost friends, 
which es the mind and memor 
sweet and thoughtful as they read. 
We might quote many, but one will 
be sufficient, in which he has attained 
to that excellence we said above he 
required, in order to give his poetry 
a lasting value :— 


IL ANGELO, 
I sit at eve within the curtain’s fold, 


Where shone thy gentle face in the full 
moon, 
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So many an eve, and sing some antique tune 
We sung together oftentimes of old : 
In that dear nook the lonely moonbeams 
fall, 
And touch thy empty chair with mournful 
light ; 
Thy picture gazes on me from the wall ;: 
I hear thy footsteps in old rooms at night, 


On lonely roads beneath the darksome dawn, 
When broods upon the broad dead land the 
wind, 
I wander sadly, looking oft behind, 
Maychance that I may see thy spectre wan ; 
For still I deem thou followest me—and still 
Believe that love departs not with the clay : 
Thy face looks on me from the morning 
hill, 
Thy smile comes sadly from the close of day. 


Oft, oft, by sandy ridges o'er the sea, 
Or over distant famished fields at night, 
Where sheds some low pale star its slen- 

derest light, 

I seek in earth’s dim solitudes for thee: 
Proud of the everlasting love I bear, 

Still mix with nature, drawing thence relief; 
While from the void of sunset’s empty air 

The stars look on the glory of my grief. 


No one is without a folly of his 
own ; and Mr. Irwin, from whom we 
had expected better things, has in- 
dulged his muse in one of the pre- 
vailing madnesses of the time. Many 
of the present poets seem to imagine 
that pouring out libations of Helicon 
to the Vine, and writing songs in 

raise of wine is pleasing to the pub- 
ic taste. There never was a greater 
mistake. It is enough that Horace 
has said : 


Quid non ebrietas designat, etc. 


It is enough that Alexander Smith 
should make one of his heroes “ roar 
in a mountain shieling.” It is 
enough that Festus should drink 
through five pages of poetry with 
his friends. Let us have no more 
of it. Why the infant Bacchus (no 
infant in our days) as in the old 
Dionysian processions, should always 
be peering out among the ivy—type 
in our times of loneliness and thought 
—is a marvel and a grief to us. It is 
time these celebrations of eating and 
drinking were at an end. hen 
Wilson satirized the puling sentimen- 
tality and the cockneyism of his time, 
by the tremendous trencher powers of 
North and his two friends, he little 
thought that a tribe of men who 
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imagined Hogg’s eating to be real, 
would follow in his train, and that 
the early novels of Disraeli and 
Bulwer would be actually larded 
with discourses on gastronomy, and 
panegyrics on wine. Ever since the 
time of Thomas Moore, poets have 
thought it necessary for their fame 
to be vinous. We can assure them, in 
all sobriety, that there is not the 
slightest necessity for such songs, and 
that, on the whole, they are displeas- 
ing to the public. 

We took up Mr. Browning’s poems 
not without the recollection of the 
tone of the criticisms which have 
issued from the ro upon his latest 
work, ‘‘ Men and Women.”* When 
we had read it through, we laid it 
down with a very different apprecia- 
tion from that which it has received 
elsewhere ; we could not but feel that 
this man was himself, and no one else. 
In style, in mode of expression, in an 
abrupt careless strength of thought, 
in often times an acute analysis of 
supposed states of existence, and the 
action of the mind therein, he stands 
alone. To be a distinct spoke in the 
wheel of literature is, at least, some- 
thing to be praised for. But at times 
his originality locks its legs around his 
throat, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
and chokes his distinct utterance. 
There is always a pearl in the oyster- 

m, but it is so encrusted with 

le words, and long trails of 
entangled sea weed sentences, that 
the reading public would abandon the 
task of opening the meaning from 
want of the knife of patience. A 
little trouble on Mr. Browning’s part 
would, with his strong and acute 
mind, satisfy both himself and the 
public better. We are far from ima- 
ining that poetry of this class must 
e understood at once, but there is a 
needless obscurity and uncouthness 
in Mr. Browning’s modes of expres- 
sion which might be avoided. The 
same strength of thought which pro- 
duced this rough wild etching could, 
if brought more within the ordinary 
rules of art, produce more delicate 
pencilling, without losing a bold 
reality. To be useful to many is 
better than to be useful to a few. 
But this careless strength is Mr. 
Browning’s idiosyncrasy. Well, we 
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only wish Mr. are not to be 
content with himself ; let him pass on 
from Aischylus to Sophocles ; we have 
had the great rough block of pure 
marble, let us have it carved into the 
finished statue. 

We cannot approve of such poems 
as The Heretic’s Tragedy—the gross 
irreverence which some excuse, be- 
cause it is necessary to the character, 
might be avoided by not treating 
of such a subject at all. There is 
much affectation and stone breaking 
verbiage in a poem called “ Old Pic- 
tures at Florence,” mixed with much 
acute thinking. It is a great mis- 
fortune that . Browning should 
persist in writing in a style which re- 
sembles that of Don Juan, rough 
cast, with here and there an enor- 
mous block of wit, too heavy for any 
one to carry away without a groan. 

“Tn a balcony” is, though not in- 
comprehensible, at least most unna- 
tural, yet full of scattered beauty. 
Here are a few lines :— 


This eve’s the time— 
This eve intense with yon first trembling 
star, 
We seem to pant and reach; scarce aught 
between 
The earth that rises and the heaven that 
bends. 
All nature self-abandoned, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts, 
And fixed so, every flower, and every weed. 
No pride, no shame, no victory, no defeat : 
All under God—each measured by itself. 


This is good, but we heartily hope 
Mr. Browning will cease writing lines 
which much offend every ear and 
taste, and which are not manly, be- 
cause they are careless and non- 
sensical—nonsensical, because the 
meaning can be expressed just as for- 
cibly in other words. Let the reader 
form his opinion of this verse :— 


Why, you would not bid men sunk in such a 
slough, 

Strike no arm out further, stink and stick as 
now ; 

Leaving right and wrong to settle the em- 
broilment, 

Heaven with snaky hell in torture and en- 
toilment. 


There is one poem in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s first volume which exhibits 


* Men and Women, by Robert Browning. London; Chpaman and Hall, 1856, 
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more delicacy of thought and more 
finish (excellences we, perhaps, owe 
to the On ect) than any "ether almost 
in the book. It is entitled “‘ By the 
Fireside,” and is addressed to his 
gifted wife, whose poetry all have 
read with pleasure. The fine analysis 
of the connexion of ideas which gra- 
dually lead him from the hazel trees, 
among which his children steal out to 
play, to the ruined chapel on the 
Alpine gorge, is a rarity in literature. 
The description of the approach and 
of the landscape we quote. The very 
words, in parts, are almost vocal with 
the scenery :— 


A turn, and we stand in the heart of things, 
The woods are round us heaped and dim, 

From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 
The thread of water single and slim, 

Through the ravage some torrent brings. 


Does it feed the little lake below ? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Ts Pella ; see, in the evening glow 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge, 
When Alps meet heaven in snow. 


And yondér at foot of the fronting ridge, 
That takes the turn to the range beyond, 
Is the chapel reached by the one-arched bridge, 

Where the water is stopped in a stagnant 
pond, 
Danced over by the midge. 


The chapel and bridge are of stone alike— 
Blackish grey, and mostly wet ; 

Cut hemp stalk steep in the narrow dike, 
See here again how the lichetis fret, 

Aud the roots of the ivy strike. 


* : * * 


And all day long a bird sings there, 
And a stray sheep drinks at the pond at 
times, 
The place is silent and aware 
It has had its scenes, its joys, its crimes. 
But that is its own affair, 


And then by his fireside comes the 
remembrance of his evening walk 
with her who sits opposite, and how 
they crossed the crumbling bridge, 
and were about to returh— but 
wait”— 


Oh, moment one and infinite! 

The water slips o’er stock and stone, 
The west is tender, hardly bright ; 

Ifow grey at once is the evening grown, 
One star—the chrysolite. 


We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well, 
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The sights we saw, and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell, 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 


This is quite perfect, and gives us 
what we want, and what we accused 
Mr. Irwin of not possessing, the 
power of disclosing to us the bearing 
which nature has on humanity, and 
the assistance it gives us by chiming 
in with our feelings, and calling 
them forth by a silent sympathy. 


A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life ; we were mixed at last, 
In spite of the mortal screen. 





The forests had done it ; there they stood, 
We caught for a second the powers at play ; 
They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 
Their work was done—we might go or 
stay, 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 





How the world is made for each of us, 


We wish that Mr. Browning had 
written more poeins like this. There 
is one strange poem in his collection, 
which will give many curiousthoughts 
to any one fond of psychological en- 
quiries. It is a letter from a Syrian 
physician who has met Lazarus. It 
would be too long for us to give an 
analysis of this strange poem, but it 
is interesting and nov vel, and treated 
in a manner which discloses great 
subtlety of thought and metaphysical 
imagination. 

Mr. Browning is a lover of art. 
His criticisms are distinguished by 
the same “ dash,” which we half sus- 
pect to be affectation. Still, the 
words of a man who thinks are al- 
ways worth reading. “ Andrea del 
Sarto” will well repay a careful peru- 
sal. The following lines seem to us 
so true an analysis between the spiri- 
tual and material in painting, and 
how each should never stand alone, 
but be always the complement of the 
other, that we cannot forbear quoting 
them, and it shall be our last quota- 
tion ; moreover the quotation will give 
the reader an idea of Mr. Browning's 
dashing style :— 


A fitie way to paint soul, by painting body 

So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go 
farther, 

And can’t fare worse. 
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Why can’t 1 painter lift each foot in turn, 
Make his flesh liker, and his soul more like, 
Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 
The Prior’s niece is it so pretty 
You can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 
Sorrow or joy ? won't beauty go with these ? 
Sup I’ve made her eyes allright and blue, 
Can't I take breath, and try to add life’s flash, 
And then add soul, and heighten them three- 
fold— 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all. 
(I never saw it-—put the case the same) 
If you get simple beauty and nouglit else, 
You get about the best thing God invents ; 
That’s somewhat—and you'll find the soul 
you have missed 
Within yourself when you return him thanks. 


We are always pleased to see a 
book of Mr. Mackay’s, and we were 
not disappointed when we had read 
‘The Lump of Gold,”’* his latest 
work. 

The story is simple. Aubrey loves 
Parson Vale’s daughter, but desirous 
of money to redeem his ancestral pro- 
perty, to Australia, making a 
close friendship on the voyage. At 
the diggings he finds an enormous 
lump of gold which he cautiously 
conceals, for it is too heavy to re- 
more * one F “ stealthy visits, 

is friend suddenly appears and 
claims half, and S his wrath he 
smites him seemingly dead with his 
hammer. He flies home, leaving the 
gold, and to his native village, 
crushed with remorse. He falls sick 
unto death, and is attended by Par- 
son Vale, to whom he relates his 
story, and who relieves his mind by 
telling him that Heseltine his friend 
is still alive. Of course a bridal fol- 
lows, and Heseltine with most marvel- 
lous Christianity goes to Australia,and 
bringing back the lump of gold which 
he “fad cunningly concealed, gives 
half to Aubrey, and keeps the rest, 
paying all expenses, for himself. The 
treatment of this tale is distinguished 
by the healthfulness and manly 
vigour of thought which have made 
Mr. Mackay’s ms such favorites 
among the middle classes of England. 
The description of the village and 
of Parson Vale’s family is in his best 
style, 


Embowered amid the sunny hills, 
The quiet village lay ; 
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Two rows of ancient cottages, 
Beside the public way, 

A modest church with ivied tower, 
And spire with mosses grey. 


Beneath the elms’ o’erarching boughs 
The little children ran ; 

The selfsame shadows flecked the sward 
Ih days of good Queett Anne— 

And then, as now, the children sang 
Beneath its branches tall ; 

They grew, they loved, they sinned, they 


ie 
The tree outlived them all. 


The picture of Lilian, too, is 
wrought in a few touches that paint 
to the life— 


The quiet ripple of her smile 

_ Revealed the peaceful mind ; 

The mellow moonlight of her eyes 
Her sympathies refin’d, 

And when she spoke, the audible charm 
Was beauty for the blind. 


We would we had room to quote 
the description of the sudden silence 
during the parson’s sermon, and how 
the sounds of nature from outside 
floated in through the door of the 
ivied country church; but if we gave 
all of these vivid, manly descriptions, 
we should be obliged to quote too 
much. The gardener’s song has been 
praised by every one. The voyage 
and the description of the icebergs 
are toc like portions of the Ancient 
Mariner, but the echo of the bells 
among the floating spires of the ice- 
bergs 


Rose tinted—amber— opal blue, 
Alight with living gold, 


is strangely beautiful. We analysed 
and felt the truth ofMr. Mackay’s de- 
lineation of the covetousness which 
pervaded all the gold-seekers, and the 
sympathetic effect it produced on 
Aubrey’s mind, with great pleasure, 
arising not so much from the subject, 
as from its truth to natural feeling. 
Our readers can understand how Mr. 
Mackay has treated his subject if 
they read the book, and we promise 
they will not regret the time which 
they will spend in its perusal. 

The rest of the poems ate not so 
good ; most of them are but mediocre 


* The Lump of Gold, by Charles Mackay, London ; G, Routledge & Co., Fattingdon-st, 1856, 
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in poetic spirit, and weak in their 
handling, and seem to have been 
written while travelling, and of 
course, in a hurry. One called 
* Fallow” is remarkably good ; and 
the poem “ To one who was afraid to 
8 his mind on a great question,” 
is both well Saneient with imagina- 
tion,and full of a manly, true, honest, 
English spirit. We like in these 

ms the brave feeling of brother- 
ol, which stands free of mere civil 
distinctions, and displays man as he 
stands before God, who has “ made of 
one blood all nations that dwell on 
the face of the earth.” This is what 
we want in these days. If we all felt 
and acted on the belief of this great 
bond, the difficulty we find in ap- 
proaching the poor would, at least, 
diminish. Fawning and servility 
would be no more. Heart would 
stand close by heart, and hand would 
grasp hand freely, beneath God’s 
unity of sky. 

We thank God the higher classes 
are beginning to feel this, and though 
there may be much vanity mixed up 
with all this lecturing val instructing 
of the poorer classes by noblemen | 
others, yet still it is the right thing to 
do. The poor would not ever be 
striving to assert that they are men, 
if they knew that they were looked 
onasmen. The distinctions which 
God has made would be recognised 
by all, and there would be no strug- 
gle to assert a principle which was 
universally acknowledged. This may 
be all very Utopian, but it is the true 
and right thing to do, and it should 
be done. We rejoice when we read 
fine, free, manly poetry like this :— 


MAN TO MAN. 


Stand up, man, stand ! 
God's over all, 
Why do you cringe to me, 
Why do you bend the knee, 
And creep and fawn and crawl ? 
Stand up, man, stand ! 


If I thought our English land 
Had no true-hearted poor, 
To suffer—and endure— 
And hold themselves erect, 
In the light of their own respect— 
I'd blush that I was English-born, 
And run away to the wilderness, to free my- 
self from scorn. 
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With this quotation—a quotation 
which gives us the same thrill as 
Wordsworth’s telling sonnet “To 
the Men of Kent”—we take our leave 
of Mr. Mackay, and pass on to a 
book wonderfully different in style 
and thinking, “The Poetical Works 
of Thomas Aird.”* Mr. Aird has 
given us many a pleasant hour. 
Those who have perused the warm 
eulogium of Wilson, and known how 
the sympathies of Chalmers were 
enlisted on his behalf, must have felt, 
as they read Mr. Aird’s poems, that 
the criticisms of these great men were 
more than justified. Every idea 
which strikes him he fully embodies, 
and does not leave it till it has been 
made smooth and round as a billiard 
ball. The grotesqueness which we 
sometimes observe in Mr. Aird’s 
painting of the terrible becomes a 
racy humour, which occasionally 
verges on what is low and undigni- 
fied when his subject is pastoral. The 
closest observation of nature is com- 
bined with a rare power of expression 
which descends to the most minute 
details. “The Summer Day” and 
“‘The Winter Day,” though so long, 
are not wearisome, owing to the vigor 
Mr. Aird imparts to his descriptions 
by mingling scenes of pastoral and 
travelling life with them, and so giv- 
ing a human interest to the land- 
scape. They remind us of the Georgics 
of Virgil, and The Seasons. A short 
quotation from the Summer Day 
will give our readers an idea of Mr. 
Aird’s peculiar power :— 

We love the umbrageous elm—its well- 

crimped leaf, 

Serrated, fresh, and rough as a cow’s tongue, 

So healthy, natural, and cooling, far 

Beyond the famous bay, glazed, glittering, 
hard, 

As liquored o’er with some metallic wash. 

Thus pleased, laid back, up through the 
elm we look. 

What life the little Creeper of the Tree 

To leafdom lend! See how the antic bird, 

Her bosom to the bark, goes round away 

Behind the trunk, but quaintly reappears 

Through a rough cleft above, with busy bill 

Picking her lunch ; and now among the leaves 

Our birdie goes, bright glimmering in the green 

And yellow light that fills the tender tree.” 


And this from “ Frank Sylvan,” to 
show Mr. Aird’s peculiar humour. 





* The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. 


Edinburgh, 1856, 
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But lo the old mill—down to it hies our imp, 

Following the dam. The outer wheel still 
black 

Though sleeked with gleety green, and can- 
died o'er 

With ice, is doing duty. In he goes 

By the wide two-leaved door; all round he 
looks 

Throughout the dusty atmosphere, but sees 

No miller there. The mealy cobwebs shake 

Along the wall, a squeaking rat comes out, 

And sits and looks at him with steadfast eye. 

He hears the grinding’s smothered sound, a 
sound 

Lonelier than silence : memory summons up 

The ‘ Thirlstane Pedlar’ murdered in a mill 

And buried there. The ‘ Meal-cap miller,’ too, 

In ‘ God’s revenge on Murther,’ bloody famed, 

Comes o’er his spirit. Add to this the fear 

Of human seizure, for he meditates 

A boyish multure: stepping stealthily 

On tiptoe, looking round he ventures on ; 

Thrusts botn his hands into the oatmeal 
heap, 

Warm from the millstones; and in double 
dread 

Of living millers and of murdered pedlars, 

Flies with his booty, licking all the way. 


This would delight the heart of a 
benevolent miller, from the truth of 
description, and the happy theft of 


the flying “imp,” while his sense of 
retribution would be satisfied by the 
terrors which conscience heaped on 
the small robber. 

Mr. Aird seems to delight in the 
horrible, and we have observed that 
he suddenly contrasts with it some 
softer image, making the idea like 
the snaky horrors of Medusa’s hair, 
more terrible for the loveliness of the 
face. It is this which gives to a poem 
called ‘The Prophecy,” its strange 
clinging power. “ The Devil’s Dream 
on Mount Aksbeck,” ‘ Othuriel,” 
‘“* Nebuchadnezzar,” and others have 
been so well and fully treated of by 
Mr. Gilfillan, that it would be super- 
fluous for us to speak of them here 
further than according to them our 
Prthe f Wold 

e tragic poem of Wold possesses 
all Mr. Aird’s peculiarities. His 
power of chrystallizing thought is 
somewhat like Shakespeare. 


Years, long years 
To dwell with sifted winds in whistling caves, 
To live upon the naked haggard edge 
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Of nature's last necessities, even this 
Has been my joy of life. 


Again— 


Everything’s hollow—fulse—a lie. The 
over-blown bubble must burst—hence revo- 
lution, which is just the crack of an explo- 
ded lie. 


We must lacker our fronts with daring, 
and hold out. 


Mr. Aird has evidently adopted 
Shakespeare as his model, and copies 
almost too openly from him. When 
Lord Wold says to his betrothed— 


Excellent creatare, 
How I do love thee. 


it is impossible not to recognize 
Othello’s 


Excellent wretch, 
Perdition seize my soul—but I do love thee. 


The Fate, impersonated in Afra, 
which deepens over each act like a 
thundercloud, binds the scattered 
action into something like dramatic 
unity, and is some excuse for the 
number and the rapidity of the mis- 
fortunes which culminate inthe death 
of Wold. The main design is too 
complicated, and deaths of almost 
every kind occur during the pro- 
gress of the action, till, at the end 
of the play, the chief idea remain- 
ing with the reader is that the whole 
district is depopulated. 

Mr. Aird’s poems would require 
much more s and attention than 
we can give them. It is a matter of 
regret to us that we cannot, owing to 
the limits of our space, enter more 
fully into their great merits, and their 
small demerits ; but these, as we said 
above, have been recognized not onl 
by journals, but by established peri- 
odicals. 

We cannot conclude our too short 
notice of Mr. Aird’s Poems better than 
by quoting two of his most beautiful 
lines at the end of the Summer Day. 


Day melts into the west, another flake 
Of sweet blue time, into the eternal past. 


“Poems by Rose and De Rupe”* 


* Poems by Rose and De Rupe.—London: Longman, Dublin : M‘Glashan and Gill. 1856. 
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are prefaced by some few lines from 
Rose, which beg the charity of the 
critics. We are sorry tosay that the 
prayer is not an unnecessary one. 
The chief fault of these poems by 
Rose is an utter want of rhythm ; 
a fault which common attention could 
have remedied, and which shews 
either contempt for the public judg- 
ment, positive carelessness, or igno- 
rance of the established laws of metre. 
We open the book at random for a 
few instances, for in almost every 
poem there is some glaring violation 


of harmony :— 


In his halls the dark stranger stands, 

And proudly rules thy rightful lands, 
Thy country, shame! once brave and free, 
To the Saxon bends the slavish knee ; 
Her altars defiled, faith a scorn, 

Better for thee thou ne’er wert born. 


The first line is unrhythmical enough, 
but the fifth, what shall we say of 
it? Is it prose or poetry, or Rhythm 
or Reason? We fear it is nothing 
but words. The fourth line, which is 
too long, is even more inexcusable. 
To quote more of these mistakes would 
but irritate the reader. Rhythm is 
as necessary to poetry as oil is to an 
axle. The thoughts may support an 
unrhythmical poem, as an ungreased 
axle does a waggon; but the noise 
they both make is execrable. The 
idea to be expressed is full, rounded, 
and harmonious in the poet’s own 
mind; and, however imperfectly 
understood, is the same in the reader’s 
also, if it is to be understood at all. 
We are irritated, therefore, by the 
inequality which objects itself to us, 
between the imperfect expression in 
words and sounds which appeal to the 
senses, and the perfect roundness of 
the idea in our own minds. It is as 
if the nerves of our mind were jarred, 
as a delicate ear is by a discord in 
music. Weare sorry that Rose, who 
possesses poetical talent, which would 
give her productions some value in 
the critical world, should thus out- 
balance her merit by a fault so easily 
avoided. We regret to say that Rose 
has indulged in those pseudo-patriotic 
poems in which the English, under 
the generic name of the Saxon, are 
denounced. It is time now, when 
international relations have become so 
universally friendly, that this poetic 
olla podrida should cease to be served 
up for the intellectual consumption of 
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Chains and 
and pikes, 


an excitable people. 
blood, Saxon slaver 
revenge and flame, have ceased to 
prove digestible. The poems which 
the Vation press poured into the ear 
of Ireland were partially to be excu- 
sed by the time. Many of them are 
truly beautiful; many of them are 
true to fact ; many of them are gross- 
ly exaggerated. The long fever of 
mistaken patriotism has, we hope, 
past its crisis. The delicate delirium 
which produced Moore’s song to Em- 
met passed into the wild and unpro- 
ductive frenzy which inspired many 
of the Nation lyrics. In these the 
heart of Ireland found expression. 
They will be useful for the first time, 
if they free us from them for ever, as, 
magna componere parvis, the fires of 
a volcano deliver us from the threat- 
ened earthquake. We have, we hope, 
entered on the first stage of convales- 
cence. We are a patriot ourselves. 
The heart of Ireland is responsive to 
our own. Over her ancient glories 
and her undoubted wrongs, we have 
smiled with pride, and frowned with 
indignation. Gross has been the 
misunderstanding, ignorant has been 
the rule of England ; but she has seen 
and owned her error, and are we to 
remember for ever? It isa wise and 
Christian maxim to forget what has 
been done, and to pursue what is yet 
to do. We would know the use of all 
this noise. 


buds épwrd, Opéuuar’ od dvaryxerd, 
4 Tadr’ &pora Kal wédeL cwrhpia, 
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Our patience and admiration have 
at last been exhausted by these conti- 
nual recollections of past glory, always 
in connection with vanished wrongs ; 
and by the lofty moral Jesson which 
is drawn from them, as exhibited in 
the following lines from Rose, which 
will give the reader an idea of her 
poetry and her patriotism :— 


Sons of Erin, in days of yore, 
When the Danish spoilers came, 
You drove him from your lovely shore 
With sword, and pike, and flame. 


The serpent stranger, deep in wile, 
Now taketh and graspeth all ; 

Yet taunts from her venomous Ji 
On your ears unheeded fall. 
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Go! meet your wrongsas brave men should, 
Not with tear and prayer and sigh, 

But resolute will and stern resolve 
To avenge them or te die, 


Rouse thee ; the God of heaven will bless 
The sword of the patriot braye. 

A deadly curse must ever rest, 
On the low and grovelling slave. 


Is this true or not? Are we such 
slaves, and so oppressed? If so, let us 
establish a guerilla warfare ; it is but 
just we should be free; if it is not 
true, let us cease for ever crying war, 
war, when there is no war. 

Our present Irish poets have well 
stood apart from this style, so ensna- 
ring from its popularity, and so enti- 
cing to the warm and undigested feel- 
ings of young men. These “ confu- 
sions of a wasted youth” are not to be 
tound in the writings of such men as 
Starkey, Waller, and Irwin. We are 
slowly attaining to an international re- 
lation with England based on mutual 
forbearance and mutual honor. We 
regret, too, that a woman should have 
treated such subjects in such a man- 
ner. We cannot believe she thought 
of consequences; yet, truly, if all 
Irish rebellion is to eventuate in a 
bloodless cabbage-garden, she must 
have felt that she was urging her 
countrymen into a hopeless absurdity. 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortiuset melius magnas plerumque secat res, 


Monsieur De Rupe, whose poems 
fill up the rest of this book, is a poet 
whose chief excellence lies in a fault, 
His poems are mostly devoted to the 
expression of past sorrow, and some 
of them are sung with much sweet- 
ness. Theyare rhythmically worded, 
and do not want in streaks of imagi- 
nation, but they remind us of a weep- 
ing willow whose branches are grace- 
ful but ever tend earthwards. He 
has missed the meaning of true sor- 
row, which teaches us to rise through 
endurance to a calmer and a stronger 
reality. Sorrow ought to end in the 
experience of the following lines :-— 


No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret ; 
But, like a statue, solid set, 
And moulded in colossal calm. 


This Byronic style, which trumpets 
forth to the world the inner life of 
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our grief, wants the voiceless beauty 
of Niobe, whose sorrow is felt not 
heard. There is no object gained by 
sitting idly, like a lazy hound, and 
“baying the moon.” We are like 
Alciphron on the mystic ladder. The 
past wer in a fathomless abyss. We 
cannot change it, but the future still 
remains, and we can use the sad ex- 
perience of the past as we use a pair 
of spurs—wear it at our heels, to 
make our life more active. We are 
glad we can praise Mr. De Rupe for 
the poetry with which he has chosen 
to illustrate his grief. There are 
many graceful and beautiful poems 
which would not discredit the pen or 
the tenderness of Mrs. Hemans; 
indeed they possess her very faults— 
a want of unity and condensation. It 
is impossible to read some of these 
poems without becoming sphered 
with the writer, and subdued into the 
mournful tenderness which breathes 
through them, as the low airs of 
evening through a sunken copse. His 
ballad of “Simple Mary” is pretty, 
and expressed with truth and tender- 
ness :— 


Simple Mary of the vale 
Has taken her snow white pail, 
To bring water, sweet and cool, from the 
[woodside spring, 
Where the silver bubbles rise, 
And the wild wind comes and flies, 
Lifting up the shadows as the green boughs 
[swing. 
As she crossed the tufted heath, 
It scarcely bent beneath 
The pressure of her springing feet, all wet 
[and bare; 
A summer shower passed on, 
And its drops like diamonds shone 
Upon the fulling curls of her golden hair. 


It proceeds to tell how Simple Mary 
met her lover, who deceived her, and 
departed ; yet the whole pathos and 
beauty of the ballad are slightly 
injured by inaccuracy in metrical 
arrangement. In a poem entitled 
“Night,” we have the excellence of 
Mr. De Rupe’s description, and the 
crude and wandering wildness inte 
which he precipitates his muse, 
whenever there is any thinking to be 
eliminated. This is a_ beautiful 
image :— 


And floating slowly through the shadowy air, 
The night-hours come,the trembling stars 
to meet, 
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With faces darkly veiled, and dew-dropped 
hair, 
And diamond sandals on their gliding feet. 


We take our leave of Mr. De Rupe 
with some regret. If he will permit 
us to advise him, he should strengthen 
the powers of his mind by reading 
and refiection, and he will neither 
lose his ability in natural description, 
nor fail when he attempts to express 
the inward workings of his own 
mind. Still further, we hope that he 
will pay more attention to the rules 
of his art, and not disappoint his 
well pleased readers by inaccuracies 
which we cannot but feel he might 
have easily remedied. 

“ Poems of Ten Years,”* by Mrs. 
D. Ogilvy, are chiefly continental. 
They are full of much earnest and 
original thinking, and have sprung 
from a well read and reflective mind. 
A foreign air which pervades most of 
these ms, and which is not often 
enough vocalised by human interest, 
prevents us from fully sympathising 
with her as we read. It is a matter 
of regret that Mrs. Ogilvy has not 
lived more at home, or at least made 
her poetry more national. Weshould 
like to have seen the bosom of Loch 
Lomond reflected in her pages. We 
should like to have scaled the side of 
Ben Cruachan with her, and felt the 
norland breeze blow cold and clear, as 
westood knee-deep in Highland heath, 
and watched the deer reres 
through the glens, and the shee 
upon the shoulders of a hundre 
hills. 

Mrs. Ogilvy’s poems are not mere 
description ; she doesnot only poeticise 
the impressions she has received from 
nature, but gives us the varied 
thoughts which those impressions 
have imbedded in her mind, She 

that peculiar faculty above 
all characteristic of the poet, which 
loses sight of the objects which sug- 
ted the thoughts, and is absorbed 
in the train of reflection which has 
been suggested. In this class = 
try, the great beauty lies in the 
aaler being able to conceive through 
the thoughts the objects which gave 
rise to the subjective ideas of the 
poet. This is particularly the case in 
a poem called ‘ Strasburg.” 


* Poems of Ten Years, by Mrs, D. Ogilvy. 
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Though she is perhaps too much 
influenced by party spirit, yet in 
treating subjects connected with the 
religion of the Roman Catholic church, 
she does not strike at doctrinal errors 
so much as at those points in which 
that church has erred inst the 
liberty of humanity, and the truth of 
the domestic life. This is well con- 
ceived and poetically expressed :— 


My fancy follows to the cell, 

Where oft along the stony floor 

The wind sends murmurs of the swell 
Which beats far downward on the shore. 
That freest voice of earth and air, 
Doth it not mock the captive nun ? 
Will she not sometimes wish she were 
A billow dancing in the sun ? 

Vainly she would her memory steel, 
And force her languid thoughts on high— 
She is of flesh, and she must feel 

We are not angels till we die. 


I see a woman on the road, 

With naked feet and ragged skirt, 
Her shoulders bear a faggot load, 
Her horny hands are stained with dirt ; 
She ploddeth to her fisher home, 
Her shingle hut beside the pier ; 
Her husband’s boat is on the foam, 
Himself and all her children dear ; 
Yet better, worthier to my mind, 
To work and love and hope as she, 
Than live apart from all my kind, 
A lonely friendless devotee. 


There is great truth and thought in 
her descriptions, and these descrip- 
tions are generally linked to some 
fact in the | oom of life and mind 
which gives them a twofold interest, 
and at times they place us at once in 
the higher realms of speculative ima- 
ginations. We quote a few scattered 
passages :— 


The wild dream regions lift their countenance 
On the relaxed and sleep-quiescent limb. 


Speaking of Rome, 


How different from that blue-eyed shrew, 
Keen-blasted Florence, in whose frame 
Leaps strength elastically new, 

Feeding her children of the same. 


And if she weep, it is a storm, 

A fury in its vehement gush ; 

And if she smile, her perfect form 
Thrills to the rapture of her blush, 
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Looking from Strasburg spire, 
The mountain summits slid adown the sky, 


And of the true simple women who 
“held in gage” the wills and hearts 
of the wild lords and captains of 
Sforza’s and Piccinino’s time, 


As boulders in St, Gothard’s pass, 
Along the rapid Reuss, 

Rise mossily from out the snows, 
Round, isolate, and loose, 

And yet are clasped into their place 
By a lichen’s crimson noose. 


Our last quotation must illustrate 
Mrs. Ogilvy’s associative faculty. In 
the dusty suburbs of London she 
meets a flock of sheep :— 


Me a sudden turn surpriseth 
With a flock of ewes and rams, 
Whence a plaintive bleating riseth 
From their over-driven lambs. 


Then I shut mine eyes and follow, 
Follow in that bleating wake, 

And at once the breezy hollow 
And the mountains on me break, 


With the hidden streamlet springing 
Down among the alders low, 

With the very same lark singing, 
Which we heard there long ago ; 


And the rocky sheepwalks sweeping 
Round the curving waterfall, 

And the heart within me leaping, 
Leaping faster than it all! 


And the heather moor extending 
Miles around us as we paused, 

And thine eyes upon me bending, 
And the blush that gazing caused. 


All these memories—sweet, unbidden— 
Through my tingling senses run, 

Tiil I nearly am o’er-ridden 
By the butcher's blue-frocked son. 


If these lines had ended here, they 
would have been more rounded ; but 
the addition of three stanzas and a 
simile spoils, if we may be allowed to 
say so, the unity and beauty of the 
poem. The stanzas entitled “ Dream- 
ers” —“ Charon” —“ Phantoms”— are 
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of the same class, and will well repay 
the reader. “ Sultan Ibrahim,” which 
closes Mrs. Ogilvy’s book, is full of 
poetic and reflective thought, and is 
true to nature and humanity. It is 
interesting to observe the develop- 
ment of Mrs. Ogilvy’s poetic mind 
through these ten years. The un- 
tutored thought and the want of 
condensation which mark some of her 
earlier efforts, are replaced by an 
easy flow and power of reflection in 
the later poems, without, we regret 
to say, so much imagination. So it is 
in life; we never can gain the expe- 
rience of manhood without losing the 
innocence of the child ; we never can 
attain to an intellectual excellence 
without partially at least forfeiting 
the freshness of early thought. The 
dew of youth’s morning is evaporated 
by the noon of manhood, and too 
often descends in the pitiless rain of 
an evening of grief. 

We ceased from our pleasant em- 
ploy. The evening had fallen grey 
and cold, but as we glanced out of 
our window, the moon was sailing in 
the purple sky. A white halo ae 
her, like the glory round the head of 
a saint, as chaste and cold she moved 
slowly through the attendant stars. 
The square panes held her light with 
joy, and shed it lovingly on thefloor, 
tesselating it with beauty. The fire 
burnt cheerily ; and extinguishing our 
candle, we lay back in our chair to 
meditate. On the walls, the old book 
cases, and the white press, the blaze 
moved now mirthfully, now sadly, 
bringing back old thoughts of friends 
whose figures still held the vacant 
chairs, and who would sit there ever 
in the mournful light of memory, 
The moonlight and firelight mixed 
friendlily among the books that lay 
upon the table, and dwelt with a 
peculiar sweetness on Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. A fit of flame leaped 
up, and lit up the guileless face of 
Jenny Lind, the Queen of Song, and, 
glancing on, seemed to leap down the 
open jaws of the tiger’s head that 
hung above the door. 
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THE DARRAGH, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DARRAGH AND ITS WARNING, 


Wake! oh wake! 
From thy slumber long and still 
In the shadows of the hill; 
Wake! oh wake ! 
Rend the fetter from thy soul, 
Strong in earnest self-control : 
Seize the staff, but sheathe the brand, 
Peace not strife, bec: mes thy hand, 
Act thy part, and take thy stand; 
For thy morning soon will break. 


AUTUMN was now rapidly coming on, 
and the green and engrailed oakleaves 
which had merrily glistened and 
waved amidst the wood-walks of the 
Darragh were in the process of trans- 
mutation, and were fast becoming 
gold under the Midas touch of na- 
ture’s alchemy. The hay was in the 
haggard, stacked and saved: the great 
turf-rick had been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully piled :; the corn-stooks were 
in the farm-yard or the barn, and 
the stubble in the field; and most of 
the country work was at an end. 

Unconsciously the days shortened, 
and the long nights deepened in, and 
then it was that some of the old agra- 
rian agitation began to revive: the 
people once more seemed restless and 
unhappy, and disturbed from their 
placidlity and wonted lighthearted- 
ness, and shewed on the surface of 
their behaviour something like the 
ground-swell of the sea which so often 
precedes and heralds in a storm : and 
though the season had been most pros- 
perous, the crops plenteous, and 
comparatively little distress in the 
neighbourhood, yet the police were 
now incessantly canheped te tracing 
out and apprehending offenders; and 
the cases at the petty sessions, where 
Mr. Montfort and my uncle were the 
sitting magistrates, were numerous ; 
and some of them also of a very fla- 
grant description. These misdeedsdid 
not always appear to take their rise 
either from personal or religious 
causes; there was some deeper agency 
at work, whose influence seemed ir- 
resistibly to goad the people on, even 
though it were against their will and 
better feeling. 


Glenmacanass —a Poem. 


A singular story was told us one 
day at dinner by M‘Clintock, who 
himself had been an eye-witness to 
what he now narrated. He was far 
amidst the hills that morning, laying 
out grass farms, and was standing at 
the door of rather a substantial dwel- 
ling-house, which was built over a 
sloping bank on a wild and solitary 
mountain road, when rushing down 
a hill on the opposite side of the gorge, 
he discovered two figures with strcan- 
ing garments: a river ran through 
the valley, which they crossed up to 
their knees, and continuing their 
race, Which appeared straight as a 
bird could fly, they toiled pantingly 
up the grassy bank on which M‘Clin- 
tock was standing, and rushing past 
him all breathless, they delivered into 
the hands of the master of the house, 
Andrew M‘Kenna, and his son a lad 
of twenty, a paper, and a number of 
straws—these latter were hollow, and 
each having a joint or knot, while on 
the former was written in a bold 
round schoolmaster’s hand, “ Run, 
Run, Run.—Deliver at next house.— 
Bear the straws to the North.” The 
men who carried this mystic docu- 
ment were mountain peasants ; and 
on M‘Clintock’s enquiring from them 
what they were about, and who had 
sent them, they affected not to un- 
derstand his English: at all events 
before they were two minutes in the 
house M‘Kenna and his son had 
taken the scroll and the symbols with 
the deepest reverence, and had started 
up the mountain which rose behind 
their house, intending, as they said, 
to leave the straws for further con- 
veyance at a herd of my uncle’s, who 
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inhabited a lone shealing on a sheep- 
walk just over the shoulder of the 
hill. “ And now,” said Mrs. M‘Kenna, 
“if every one runs as fast as my two 
Andies, the sign will be at Blacksod 
Bay before the sun goes out of the 
heavens.” These words seeming to 
argue some complicity on her part 
with the business, M‘Clintock ques- 
tioned herstraitly, butsheassured him 
she “knew nothing of the sign more 
thanit was asign—uor what the straws 
meant—nor the writing—nor who had 
sentthem ;”* and M‘Clintock knew her 
to be a woman whose word could be 
relied on. We all professed ourselves 
totally unable to fathom this mystery, 
more than surmising that it must 
have been a dusky development of 
the agency of some secret society. 
This was the opinion of Mr. M‘Clin- 
tock, who understood the place and 
the people well ; he adjudged it to be 
an experiment to test the willingness 
and the energy of the peasantry, 
and by all accounts it proved emi- 
nently successful as far as it went. 

These things tried my uncle much ; 
he was so anxious to ameliorate his 
people—to see them rise in the moral 
scale, and become like himself, honest, 
straightforward, and independent— 
so that all this secret and underhand- 
work, which his nature detested, ac- 
companied by such frequent breaches 
of law and order coming continually 
under his notice as a magistrate, and 
enforcing on him the necessity of 
punishment to the transgressors—dis- 
spirited him, and saddened the noble 
and generous nature which it could 
not embitter. And as if he had not 
enough of solicitude to weigh upon 
his mind, another desagrément arose 
in the development of a new feature 
in his nephew Gilbert’s character. 

And this feature was pride. 

Of this the cool sagacity of Mont- 
fort had warned me before, but I do 
not think he felt himself at liberty to 
speak of it to my uncle. Kildoon 
himself, however, did not leave him 
long in ignorance on the subject, for 
about this time he made—after much 
preliminary fencing, and what Morton 
called “ attitudinizing”—a formal pe- 
tition to the General, that he would 
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permit and sanction his change of 
name from Kildoon to Nugent, as 
well as assist him with the means to 
enable him to meet the official costs 
which might attend this act of cog- 
nominal neo-baptism. 

His father’s name brought with it 
a bad odour, as the appellation of a 
man whose evil deeds were still an- 
grily remembered by many whom he 
had injured, oppressed and robbed. 
And so, during some of the long pre- 
vious absences of General Nugent 
from the Darragh, and when the 
judges arrived on their circuit at the 
county town and the grand jury 
panel was being struck, there was 
no one found to represent the Dar- 
ragh property, and its clear unincum- 
bered £5,000 a-year, because, though 
the owner’s nephew was a respectable 
man, and was living on the property, 
still he was Mr. Kildoon, and the 
sheriff, who was an aristocrat, and one 
of the many who had been plundered 
by Gilbert’s father, would not be in- 
duced to place his son among the 
acknowledged gentry on the grand 
jury panel of the county of M——. 

Gilbert also greatly coveted the 
commission of the peace ; but in like 
manner the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, who was a jolly and outspoken 
old nobleman, said that he “ should 
be slow to recommend for a seat on 
the bench a man whose father should 
have been in the dock a hundred 
times, if chicanery and dishonesty 
had their due reward.” 

Thus balked at all sides in his 
schemes of ambition, and hoping 
everything from my uncle’s kindness 
of character and generosity, he deter- 
mined on making this effort to get 
rid of a name which brought with it 
so many associations of dishonour, 
and to assume another, which, from 
the General’s frank and deserved popt- 
larity in the county, was in the in- 
verse ratio of excellency—en bon 
odeur with all the men in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

But if Kildoon supposed that his 
uncle’s kindness would at once accede 
to his wishes, he forgot the old man’s 
great dignity and sense of right, which 
would not suffer him to countenance 


* Some of our readers may remember a circuipstance precisely as hete stated, which took 
place about the year 1830 over the whole extent of a remote county in Ireland, and during the 


space of a single day. 
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sucha proceeding : the General seemed 
surprised and hurt at his request, and 
at once extinguished it by a decided 
refusal. 

“T have done much for you, ne- 
phew Gilbert,” he said. “I am sorry 
you have compelled me to say so 
to you or any other man, but this 
I cannot, will not do ; your name is a 
good one in itself, and, I have heard, 
an old one in this country : it has been 
dishonoured by him who is now gone 
to his account, let it be your aim to 
purify it from the association of _ 
evil, and by a continued course of in- 
tegrity, honour and truthfulness in all 
your relations of life, redeem its re- 
spectability ; so that men will be com- 
pelled to couple it with all that is 
excellent and praiseworthy ; and you, 
who bear it, will be a much happier 
man, and will fill a much higher posi- 
tion in the respect of your neighbours, 
and the approval of your own con- 
science, than if you were at the head 
of our grand-jury roll, and magistrate 
for every county in Ireland.” 

The old General spoke this with 
much firmness, but gentleness, and 
shaking Gilbert by the hand, he said, 
“Nephew, dismiss from your head 
thesedreams, which, if realized, would 
bring you no accession of happiness ; 
and now order my poney, as you go 
down stairs, and we will take a ride 
together, and see how the labourers 
are getting on with the great oak-bark 
rick they are building in the wood.” 

My sister witnessed this scene, 
and when it was over, the General 
seemed to wish to forget it, and all 
its etcetera for ever afterwards. Gil- 
bert passed from the apartment with 

e checks and purpled ears and eyes 
that sought the ground. In the hall 
he encountered Montfort and myself, 
both of us cognizant of what he had 
been about, inasmuch as he had made 
no secret of his intentions; and both 
of us pretty certain of the result from 
his downcast and unhappy air. I 
confess I pitied him, and even Mont- 
fort looked out of the window, and 
whistled as was his wont, withholding, 
until my cousin was long out of hear- 
ing, the scornful laugh which he was 
too apt to indulge in at Gilbert’s ex- 

mse ; and in a day or two the whole 
usiness appeared to be as if it never 
had been. 

Autumn passed pleasantly enough, 
and we had relays of visitors one after 
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the other, for my uncle was much 
“ given to hospitality ;” and his pre- 
serves and salmon stream, as well as 
the charms of himself and his very 
agreeable house brought many visitors. 
Many of these were county squires, 
men who had not much education, 
but could ride well to the hounds in 
the morning, and drink more wine 
than they ought in the evening, but 
this my uncle never permitted at 
“The Darragh.” Men with a long 
Irish ancestry, and a broad Irish ac- 
cent ; some of them spending three 
thousand a year out of a rent-roll of 
one-third the amount; a few more 
careful ; most of them, like Jacques’ 
soldier, 


** Jealous of honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel,” 


and all of them good humoured and 
kindly spoken fellows, and disposed 
to suit their habits to those of our free 
and cheerful, but regular and some- 
what drilled house, during their stay 
with us. 

One or two of this class were supe- 
rior men, and most companionable— 
such as Denis Molony—of an ancient 
stock, pure Celtic, and of an easy for- 
tune, a thorough gentleman and a 
scholar ; one who spoke the Irish lan- 
guage perfectly, and knew its records ; 
an antiquarian, a good musician, a 
resident and useful landlord, and a 
religious man ; to him my uncle was 
much attached, and occasionally vi- 
sited him at his own house, and I may 
say, thank God for Ireland such men 
are not rare in the Wild West now. 
We had a good deal of company also 
from England—the Trellystons from 
Devonshire—he a tall, full, heavy- 
headed man, always decorous, and 
always dull; the wife, an aristocrat 
by birth, and a sufferer from consti- 
tution, for alas the Pool of Planta- 
genetisoften likethe Pool of Bethesda, 
and length of pedigree doesnot include 
length of days. The young Trellystons 
were heavy dragoons, and both quar- 
tered in Treland, or rather on the soil, 
being large bodied youths; they fra- 
ternized much with Montfort, having 
a fellow feeling about cheroots, and a 
tender sympathy on tobacco pipes, 
butto me they were still just “heavy” 
—exceedingly— dragoons,” and no- 
thing more. Their sisters were tall, 
fair, well dressed young ladies, with 
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a good deal of attractiveness as to 
their body, and a wonderful deal of 
vacuity as to their mind. Oh how 
gladly I would turn to the rich and 
piquant raciness of Madeline’s con- 
verse and manner, from the trim and 
-~ formality of her English friends. 

e had also occasionally staying at 
the Darragh, members of the Irish 
Bar; some of these were very brilliant 
persons, others deeply and extensively 
read in the volumes of literature, as 
well as in the book of human life; and 
all of them gentlemanly and highly 
educated men ; and a few clergymen 
visited us during the summer, good 
and active men in their vocation, and 
estimable and accomplished in private 
life. We had many a wild mountain 
ramble with our visitors ; boating to 
see the caves, and the mural cliffs, 
and puffing holes, and daily a cheval 
excursions, in which my uncle’s house 
was always very efficient, so that peo- 
ple said of him, that “The General 
kept a good horse, knew a good horse, 
and rode a good horse, and all equally 
well.” Then if it rained, we had books 
without measure in the library, which 
we called the “Generalty,” in oppo- 
sition to a little old black room up 
stairs full of ancient and odd volumes 
of older and odder literature, pur- 
chased and compiled by the Admiral, 
and from him named “The Admi- 
ralty.” These books were all stitched 
in canvas which had been prepared in 
some acid or akaline solution, making 
it white and smooth, and as if it had 
been washed in soap-suds ; they were 
lettered in ink on the back, the work 
of some country schoolmaster. The 
books were a mass of heterogeneous 
knowledge and promiscuous nonsense ; 
old almanacks, voyages, log-books, 
musty antique plays, song books, the 
great and little Warbler, novels with- 
out end, magazines without beginning, 
uns able trash, and all of “‘a most 
ancientand fish-likesmell ;” yetstrange 
to say, here were many good books 
by able writers, and stranger still, 
whole rows of sermons and divinity! 
The method of their arrangement by 
the old seaman himself, was in total 
contempt of size or subject, but in 
strictest alphabetical order. The fol- 
lowing may serve for a specimen :— 
Doddridge’s Expositor, Drunken Bar- 
naby, Divine Breathings, Dryden’s 
Plays, Death of Legal Hope, Devil 
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on Two Sticks, Delights of Piety, 100 
Drinking Songs, Directions to Baltic 
Pilots, Dirty Bob, a Tale in 4 vols. 
Davenant on the Colossians, Durfey’s 
(Tom) Pills to purge Melancholy, 
Dorimanta, or the Delicate Intriguer, 
a Sentimental Novel in 8 vols., Dare- 
devil Voyage of the Frigate, Delirium 
Tremens, Treatise on, &c. &c. These 
incongruous companions all stood side 
by side on the k shelves of the 
“ Admiralty,” a dark old room about 
twenty feet square—this had been 
the Admiral’s sanctum, though I fear 
the term is misapplied in regard of 
any association with my old relative’s 
life or habits. The moths now had 
their own way here with the books 
and furniture, the General not choos- 
ing to make the smallest innovation 
on the oddity or antiquity of the 
apartment. 

At this time I frequently met the 
handsome Crookback, or ‘‘ Le Beau 
Bossu,” as Montfort called him. 
M‘Clintock told me that his name 
was Jose Marellos, that he was a 
Portuguese or Spaniard by nation, a 
Jew by religion, and a working jew- 
eller or lapidary by trade; and that 
he had visited our country on a re- 
port of pebbles being found beyond 
our warren on the beach, resembling 
agates, jasper and chalcedony for 
beauty! There was some truth, but 
exaggerated, in our sea strand’s fame, 
for the pebbles found there did take 
a beautiful polish, and the colours in 
most of them were brighter and more 
varied than many of the best speci- 
mens of German agate. 

As the saieeian dhl off into winter, 
we were all to have gone up to Dublin, 
until the General countermanded the 
order, and said he would remain, at 
the same time pressing Montfort and 
Madeline to follow up our original 
plan, and occupy his house in Merrion- 
square for the months preceding the 
coming Christmas. Privately, and for 
the present out of the hearing of Ma- 
deline, my uncle told us he had 
received a threatening letter with the 
usual symbolic addenda of skull, coffin, 
and thigh bones. 

“Now,” said the noble old man 
“T will not leave my house and 
servants to be assaulted by these cow- 

y assassins ; they say they ‘will 
visit my castle some of these dark 
nights, and pay me off the old score 
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which Montfort, the English villain, 
escaped, when he ducked on his saddle 
in the Darragh pond.’ 

“Such is the strange language of 
this epistolary missile, not very com- 
plimentary to you, John,” said my 
uncle. Montfort sternly smiled, look- 
ing most awfully grim. 

“Now I,” continued my uncle, 
“being an old soldier, will stand by 
my garrison—how could I ever desert 
my poor servants? and even my horses 
— a protecting hand over them; 
and since I have been forewarned, I 
shall let these brigands see that I will 
be forearmed also. "He then told us, 
that during the past week he had 
punished three brothers of the name 
of McDivit, who had been convicted 
on the broadest evidence of houghing 
some cows, and hamstringing a fine 
colt belonging to a remarkably decent 
family of the name of Joyce, whose 
conduct had won the esteem of all in 
our house. This Joyce was a small 
farmer, his two sons, fine young fel- 
lows, worked in our garden, his 
daughter was in the laundry; the 
whole family were an excellent speci- 
men of good Irish peasantry, and were 
eminently honest, industrious, well 
principled and faithful, and possessed 
a good share of that independence of 
spirit, which perhaps is the offspring of 
honest industry, but which when yoked 
with it, is un unfailing warrant of 
success. Truth to say, Joyce, the 
father, was a sturdy fellow enough, 
and would give in to nothing which he 
could not recognise as upright, and 
thus while he was most popular with 
the better minded oalaiicnen whose 
testimony of him and his was, that 
“Mr. Joyce was a daycent genteel 
man, and had a fine family, God bless 
them,” he was envied and disliked 
by the evil disposed members of the 
community, who were disturbing 
the people from their propriety, and 
had avenged themselves on Joyce 
for some fancied injury, by maiming 
his cattle at night. This outrage, 
coupled with the cruelty which was 
exercised against the poor animals, 
excited the General’s justand warmest 
indignation, and he had punished 
the offenders by sentencing them to 
as severe a penalty as the law per- 
mitted him to do. 

“ Depend on it,” he said, “ this ar- 
row comes from the quiver of some of 
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these McDivits. I cannot and willnot 
think so evil of a//the poor people as to 
suppose them to be actively implicated 
against the life and property of their 
landlord ; many of them no doubt, 
who have not the stout heart of our 
good Joyces, may be obliged tosuceumb 
passively, and keep the bad secrets of 
others ; but I am persuaded that if 
there be a conspiracy among the 
peasantry, it is confined to the few, 
and unparticipated in by the many; 
and this is M‘Clintock’s opinion, who 
has lived here for a long time, and 
assures me that these agrarian out- 
rages are a novelty in the country. I 
shall, however, not neglect my anony- 
mous correspondent’s hint, and will 
set my house in order, though God 
grant,” added the good old man, 
“that it may prove anuseless precau- 
tion; andI shall also make one more 
strong effort to avert such an unplea- 
sant contingency to myself, and so 
woful a catastrophe to the poor people, 
by making a little speech to them 
to-morrow while they are at dinner 
in the gravel-pit of the Darragh 
wood.” 
In saying this, he alluded to a feast 
of beef, potatoes, and beer, he had 
promised to a whole army of labourers, 
including their wives and children, 
who had been employed in building 
up a bark stack of huge dimensions in 
the great wood behind our house. 
The pile was to be completed by noon 
the next day, and then the banquet 
was to come off, the weather being 
fine and dry; sub dio, in a large 
hollow gravel pit, which afforded 
seats, sunshine, shelter, and amplest 
room for all. Hither were collected 
nearly eighty souls, and bodies too, 
if one might judge by the rapid de- 
molition of the victuals. The people 
were in the highest spirits, evincing 
much joy and thankfulness, and that 
yeculiar tact and courtesy which the 
rish peasant has as if by nature’s 
patent above all other villageoises. 
Madeline moved among them smi- 
lingly and gracefully, chatting with 
the women, pressing the men to eat, 
and admiring and caressing the chil- 
dren. I acted as her squire on the 
occasion. Many of our servants were 
there. Becky, I grieve to narrate, 
stood like the shade of injured Dido, 
sulky and apart, and looking decidedly 
grand, or, to use her own vernacular, 
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“verra steff and doure.” She was, 
doubtless, thinking of her great con- 
nexions in the north, and sorry to 
see her mistress demean herself so 
“ among them puir egnorant boddies, 
that was a yeating and drinking in 
the gravel pet.” Yet, beneath that 
skye-terrier skin beat an honest heart, 
“tender and true.” Her pendant, the 
corporal, had been dispatched that 
morning on a commission of my un- 
cle’s to Dublin. So we missed his 
awful presence; but Mr. Kildoon 
stood by the General, smiling blandly 
and patronizingly on the people; 
while John Montfort, Esq., sat ona 
green knoll, with his legs stretched 
out on the grass, an oak stem sup- 
porting his broad back, smoking a 
cigar and reading the Morning Chro- 
nicle. Finally, as “ the desire of eat- 
ing and drinking” became allayed by 
the gradual process of repletion, and 
as the last “satur conviva” ceased 
his mastications, and began to look 
about him, my uncle ascended a bank, 
and commenced a little oration, durin 
which he was frequently, loudly an 
enthusiastically cheered. Inmy mind’s 
eye I think 1 see him now; his 
blue frock coat buttoned tightly over 
his lithe frame; his dark trowsers, 
aud white military gloves on his small 
hands, one of which held a lon 
ashen handle headed by a light steel 
axe, which he generally carried in 
his wood-walks ; his hair still some- 
what of the raven’s dye, though “ griz- 
zled here and there,” and curling 
silkenly and thinly around his white 
and classic temples ; as he raised his 
hat gracefully at the plaudits elicited 
by his simple oratory; his kind 
benignant smile and flashing eye, 
and the tones of his rich and musical 
voice, which still live in my memory, 
and ever will be dear to my heart as 
“strains of music parted.” 

He thanked them all, as if they 
had conferred on him a favor, for 
the good work they had done on his 
bark rick ; then said how happy he 
was to see them as his guests, and 
hoped he often should have the same 
pleasure. He then gave them excel- 
lent advice ; and finally, in a simple 
and manly way, he told them of the 
letter he had received, and the threat 
contained in it against his life and 
property. 

“Now,” said he, “I do not believe 
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any man here to have been connected 
with sending me this letter ; but some 
of you may be acquainted with those 
who have, or may chance to meet 
them at fair, market, or work ; and 
thus they may learn through you 
what my mind is on the matter. I 
solemuly appeal to heaven, if my 
most ardent wish has not been to 
live in peace among all my neigh- 
bours, and to spend amidst them the 
proceeds of my property, and to do 
them all the good in my power; and 
this you, men, know right well has 
been my habit and practice, and 
will be my mode of proceeding still, 
if the people behave themselves. But 
if they are mad enough to fulfil the 
threats of this letter, and attack m 
house, I as solemnly declare that 
will repel them by a force far beyond 
any they could bring against me; 
and though God knows how I should 
grieve to take their lives, yet, in this 
case, their blood must be upon their 
own heads.” 

On the termination of this address 
a few men looked down; but the 
mass of the party loudly cheered my 
uncle; the male portion expressing 
their disapprobation at the letter, 
while the ladies unanimously and 
vehemently declaimed against “the 
villyans who would attempt to vex 
the master, or touch a hair of his 
head.” I thought them very sincere, 
and strange to say, so did Montfort ; 
and long afterwards I had reason to 
be certain that but four individuals 
amidst that assemblage of eighty 
people were implicated or even cog- 
nizant of the impending attack upon 
our house. So much had my uncle’s 
kindness won upon his own tenantry 
and labourers. He appeared very 
happy at their demonstration of good 
will, and talked as hopefully and as 
freshly going home that day as if he 
were Sally a boy of sixteen, instead 
of a man of sixty; but I thought 
Madeline looked pale and very deli- 
cate. 

In a day or two “the corporal” 
stalked in upon us; an iron import, 
a perfect “ Talus,” just arrived from 
Dublin ; and more grim than ever : 
and shortly afterwards the General 
(having succeeded in the commission 
he had entrusted to the corporal) 
communicated to Montfort and me 
his plan of defence, in case his house 
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should be attacked, which really ap- 
peared to us as admirable as could be 
contrived, and as likely to terminate 
in a speedy repulse of our invaders. 
The old house and household were 
wonderfully calm under the approach- 
ing danger. My uncle was a little 
depressed at times, but tranquil, con- 
fident, and inspiring confidence to all 
around. Mr. Montfort was as usual 
cool, phlegmatic, and imperturbable, 
and never altering is out-of-door ha- 
bits, seldom home ti’ it was dark, and 
going every evening, regardless of my 
uncle’s advice and Madeline’s intrea- 
ties ; before his appearance at the tea- 
table, round tothestablesto visit his ca- 
valry andsmokehiscigar. My sister had 
too much of my uncle’s nature in her 
to feel fear ; but I could not but per- 
ceive how much her natural delicacy 
had increased ; and J was excited at 
the prospect of the coming struggle, 
and greatly flattered at the confidence 
which both the general and Montfort 
seemed to place in my courage and 
physical nerve. Corporal Mon. was 
a degree less fierce, but as faith- 
ful to his monosyllabics as ever: he 
spent now whole hours in polishing 
up old bayonets and obsolete swords, 
and all kinds of armour, offensive or 
defensive, he could find, and oiling 
and cleaning every gun, pistol, fowling- 
piece, or blunderbuss which the house 
contained; a process which seemed 
to impart such vivacious pleasure, 
that he was distinctly heard to ex- 
plode over his labour in several loud 
and rusty cachinnations of mirth, as 
if Vulcan and all his cyclops train 
were tickling him in his workshop. 
Becky Elliott was a shade or two 
more condescending to thos2 about 
her, and edified the servant’s hail less 
frequently with her family greatness, 
and the oft repeated account of “ her 
grandfeyther, and what a beautiful 
man he was, and the muckle farm 
and beg house which Squire Mont- 
gomery of Convoy gave him,” &c., 
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&e., &e., “because he was the honest- 
est tenant on the whole estate,” 
&e., &. Recitals, which by their 
frequent repetition, were familiar to 
our ears as household words, and 
fresh as yesterday, although the facts 
they recounted were rather of an 
ancient date, having occurred in the 
middle of the last century. The 
hysterical damsel, who Daphne-like 
had fled before the pursuit, and 
“amorous clutch” of the wooden- 
legged ghost, had decamped on the 
first intimation of an expected attack 
from assailants of flesh and blood, 
and had now “bettered herself’ by 
becoming “‘head-waiter” to the ‘‘ Kin- 
negad hotel,” where she saw no spirits 
save those she called up herself be- 
hind the bar, to cheer the throats and 
hearts of drouthy customers ; while 
her admirer, the old Admiral, by no 
means inconsolable at her departure, 
continued to occupy the black chair, 
and to keep up his orgies : whistling 
and screaming through each live-long 
stormy night that shook the ancient 
casements, or plying his wooden-limb 
in ghostly recreation along the floor 
of the great parlour, as many a loose 
door kept flapping all night before 
the draughts of air which wandered 
up and down the curious old corridors 
of the house. Mycousin Gilbert had 
been summoned to attend a trial in 
Dublin, but was expected home daily. 
M‘Clintock we constantly saw; he 
urged my uncle much to procure a 
guard of soldiers for his house, which 
the General would not hear of. And 
thus things were, when the “ battle 
of the Darragh” took place, which in 
all its main events as about to be 
chronicled here, is “an o’ertrue tale,” 
and “freshly remembered,” and oft 
and fully narrated by the legend- 
loving peasantry of the country for 
mw along year after this drama of 
death, and night, and fear, with all 
its mournful accompaniments and 
results had ceased and passed away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DARRAGH AND ITS BATTLE. 


The boat sails smooth on the summer tide ; 
The ship rides strong on the tranquil river, 
But the storm has come, with its breath of pride, 
And both are wrecked for ever : 
Alas ! that one brief day should bring 
So stern a doom, so dark a fate, 
And Time should waft us on his wing 
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Ir was about three o’clock p.m., on the 
fifteenth day of December, that, as 
we were all sitting and reading in the 
little Dowager drawing-room, at the 
Darragh, we descried a countryman 
wrapped in a large frieze coat, crossing 
the lawn with a quick step. On ar- 
riving at the hall door, he asked for 
the General, who ordered him into 
his study, whither he immediately 
followed, taking with him Montfort 
and myself. e found the man 
standing just inside the room, and 
when the door was shut and locked, 
the countryman threw aside his muf- 
fling, and shewed beneath the green 
rifle dress of a policeman, or 
a as their sobriquet was 
among the pees , from the states- 
man who had satredneel the. force 
into Ireland. This man was Darcy, 
the sergeant of the constabulary at 

lynatrasna, and so remarkable a 
person that I could not pass him by 
without devoting a few parenthetical 
words to him. 

He was about thirty years of age, 
and five feet six high; he had fair 
features, and though a good deal 
freckled, was remarkably handsome— 
his lip, nostril, eye being all chiselled 
by the hand of nature into a most 
aristocratic fineness, so that had he 
been born in Grosvenor Square, and 
written Most Noble before his name, 
his face would have been painted by 
Lawrence, or carved from show 
marble by Canova, as the beau ideal, 
and very expression of that thing 
called blood. As it was, his patent of 
nobility was only from Nature, who 
acts in these cases absolutely and 
irrespective of all cases of fashionable 
conventionalism ; and thus Darcy 
came from her hands, as a poor man 
once said of him, “ a rael ready-made 
gentleman ;” and his mind and con- 
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duct suited his appearance well—he 
was faithful, intelligent and daring— 
Claverhouse, without his cruelty : and 
Nelson, without his personal plain- 
ness ; he resembled both. His voice 
was low and soft as a woman’s; his 
manner grave, orderly, calm and 
most respectful ; his movements quiet, 
but there was in the lip a rapid 
daring curl, and in the eye a sup- 
pressed flash of light when business 
was to be done ‘iol action lay before 
him; he was a spare man, but power- 
fully strong, all sinew and muscles, 
whipcord and wire; he had once, 
when a mere stripling, fought a prize 
fight ; and when living in Lancashire 
had taken a regular course of lessons 
in wrestling and cudgel-playing from 
a professor at Chowbent; he was 
greatly feared by the peasantry, yet ad- 
mired at the same time, and in fact ra- 
ther apopularman from his appearance 
and his never exercising any cruelty ; 
and his name was so up for courage 
and success, that at one time in the 
county of Kilkenny, he went by him- 
self, armed with a brace of pistols 
and a short bludgeon, into the midst 
of a secret lodge of White Shirts, 
where were four or five men, and 
looking at them with that eye that 
never quailed, and accosting them 
with that accustomed salutation of 
“‘well boys,” which they said used 
to drive the blood to their hearts, he 
succeeded in collaring and capturing 
the two leaders and securing their 
papers and signs. 

On another occasion, when Branigan 
the murderer had escaped from Clon- 
mel jail, Darcy was the sleuth-hound 
selected to bring him back. He 
accordingly tracked him to Dublin, 
to England, got on his trail in London, 
where he took him asleep and drunk 
in an obscure cellar in the Seven 
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Dials, put the handcuffs on him, and, 
accompanied only by another police- 
man, brqught him down on the top of 
the “ high-flier” coach to Liverpool-— 
Branigan sitting between the two men 
all the way, and sleeping with one of 
them at Birmingham, while the other 
sat by and kept guard; and Darcy 
never once unclasping his “ bracelets” 
fromthe brawny wrists of the murder- 
er until he had him once more the 
King’s prisoner in the strong hold of 
“ Clonmalla.” Such was the man 
who had now come up to us in 
disguise, fraught with some eventful 
tidings, and his news excited us not 
a little: he had unquestionable proof 
that an attack was to be made on our 
house and offices that very night by a 
large body of White Shirts. Darcy 
had heard it only ten minutes before 
leaving his barrack, from one of our 
labourers, with whom they had been 
tampering, but unavailingly. 

My unele received the information 
with a “‘ countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger.” “ Well, Darcy,” he 
said, “I am quite prepared for these 
gentlemen ; I have been warned more 
than once, and have had several 
threatening notices, though I spoke 
but of the first even to my family. I 
have lived too long in the country 
now not to expect something of this 
kind would occur. I am also too olda 
soldier not to have my defences all 
good, and have seen too much of 
regular warfare to dread for myself 
any result from a rude attack of this 
kind ; my only concern in the matter 
is that blood must flow, and that in 
self defence I shall be constrained to 
punish some of these unfortunate 
madmen in a more summary way 
than if I were delivering out justice 
from the bench upon their persons, 
as God is my judge, Gentlemen,” 
said my uncle, becoming a little 
excited, “from my heart I am sorry 
to raise my hand against a fellow 
creature’s life in this matter, and I 
would do anything consistent with 
what is right to avoid it.” He was 
silent for a moment or two, and we 
all kept regarding him with feelings 
of deference and respect. ‘‘ Well, 
Sergeant,” he continued, “we must 
now proceed to business ; how many 
men can you spare me ?” 

“Two of my force, sir ; three more 
must remain to take care of the 
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barrack, though I have no apprehen- 
sion of the people attacking them.” 

“Tt is enough,” said the General, 
“it will be but a short business, and 
perhaps eventually may purge the 
country of the evil atmosphere which 
seems to hover round it now; as 
thunder storms, though violent and 
devastating, are succeeded by clear 
and wholesome weather.” 

My uncle then proceeded to make 
his arrangements. Darcy and his two 
men, with their muskets, were to 
come to us when it was dark—there 
was no moon; Montfort and his 
English servant, and two young active 
fellows, were to garrison the great 
parlour, with liberty to sally out into 
any other room which might need 
their presence. Darcey and his men 
were to occupy the left wing of the 
house, encamping amidst the chintzery 
and china of the little old drawing- 
room ; while I and the three Joyces, 
well armed, were to act as the patrol 
of the garrison, to scour the lawn and 
orchard and offices, to guard well the 
approach of the enemy, and on the 
first intimation of their coming, to 
fall back upon the house, into which 
we should be received on a whistle 
given, either by Montfort or the 

ergeant. And this post singularly 

suited my constitution as well as 
habits, having ever disliked sitting 
still when action was in the wind ; 
and knowing, in common with my 
three stout companions, every green 
inch of the locale of the Darragh ; 
so that to traverse it by night was as 
easily performed by us as at highest 
noon. My uncle and the Corporal 
were to command the beleagured 
garrison, and to occupy the leads, 
whither our servants had been carry- 
ing the muniments of war during 
the last half hour. The windows 
were all strongly barred and shuttered, 
and in an ancient garden root house, 
which commanded from its two back 
windows the whole range of siabling, 
was the General’s head gamekeeper, 
and three or four rangers, with orders 
to shoot any man who would attempt 
to fire or force the stable doors ; and 
as these fellows were all marksmen, 
we considered this as a very effective 
part of our defence. The men ser- 
vants all seemed anxious to do their 
ae to each of them Corporal 

on had entrusted a well furnished 
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gun or pistol, with a bayonet or 
sword, as he best could spare it. He 
was much excited by the business on 
hand, and went about, looking cer- 
tainly most hideous, yet horribly 
happy, with something like the 
attempt of a grisly smile on his 
leathern lips, which, however, was 
still-born, and died in convulsions, 
passing off in a spasmodic grin; his 
address to the servants, as he 
delivered to each man his arms and 
ammunition, though perfectly unin- 
telligible at the time, was long 
remembered, and ran as follows, as 
he stuttered it out in his word- 
throttling, monosyllabising fashion : 

“Put ; bus; gun to should ; cock 
slow; aim low; close blink; fire 
stedd; mind don’t shoot selves ;” 
terminated by asubterraneous chuckle 
which seemed to come up from his 
epigastris, or rather the region where 
his midriff ought to have been, if he 
had any, which I always considered a 
doubtful matter. Now, this speech 
of the Corporal being interpreted, is 
thus: “ Put your blunderbuss, or 
your gun to your shoulder; cock 
slow; aim low; close one eye, and 
fire steadily ; and take care you do 
not shoot yourselves.” 

We held a council of war early in 
the evening as to the way we should 
dispose of the ladies of the establish- 
ment during the attack. My uncle 
proposed ordering a fire and lights 
into“ the Admiralty,” and locking all 
of the fair sex in, with a large tea 
pot and its cheering appurtenances to 
soothe them in their captivity, but 
Madeline gently but firmly declined 
the proposed incarceration, saying, in 
a very decided tone: ‘ Uncle, I shall 
remain in my chamber, or with 
Walter ; I have no fear when I have 
so many strong hearts and hands 
about me, and my heavenly Father 
above me.” She looked tenderly at 
the General, and tearfully at Mont- 
fort; yet, though the long silken 
black lash was moistened for a 
moment, there was a proud glance 
which shot from underneath it, and 
the short upper lip was still with the 
calmness of determination. 

“* Be it so, my dear,” answered the 
General, “ I can trust you ; but Le- 
muel tells me that some of the fe- 
male servants are making a great 
noise below stairs, and one or two of 
them even demanding to be permit- 
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ted to depart home, or to fly to the 
village. This would never answer : they 
might meet the enemy and suffer mal- 
treatment. We must in no way suf- 
fer one to quit the house, or in- 
fringe upon the integrity of our little 
garrison.” 

Here a housemaid entered all per- 
turbed, to say that our cook, “ Mrs, 
Doxey, was in thestarrocks,” which 
Montfort, from his stabular associa- 
tions, explained as the staggers ; but 
which we understood better as sig- 
nifying hystericks. Likewise, that 
** Miss Johnson, the lady’s maid, was 
crying and roaring in the still-room.” 
My uncle at once decided the matter ; 
ordering Margaret Joyce, our laun- 
dress, a girl of great sense, spirit, 
and conduct, to get everything into 
“The Admiralty,” to make it all 
“taut and seaworthy,” as the ori- 
ginal owner would have said had his 
ghost come in among us—and most 
comfortable, and then to summon all 
the women. It was near six o’clock, 
and the night calm, but as dark asa 
wolf’s mouth. We had made one 
circuit of the place and offices, and 
found everything quiet, and my uncle 
had ordered a very plenteous dinner 
to be prepared in the servants’ hall, 
knowing that beef and beer are great 
stirrers of the blood, and encouragers 
of valour. When seven and eight 
o’clock had come, the female servants 
came up to the hall, and my uncle 
said—* The little book-room, called 
‘The Admiralty,’ is in a very safe 
position, in case this threatened at- 
tack takes place ; and as it is Miss 
Nugent’s wish and mine also to take 
all the care we can of you, you will 
please suffer Margaret Joyce, who 
appears the stoutest of you all, to 
take you there, where you will have 
tea and every comfort, and remain till 
this affair is over.” 

Margaret led the way, curtseying 
to us, and smiling on her terrified 
band, who, however, acquiesced in 
the arrangement, even to Mrs, Doxey, 
who “ looked exceedingly well,” 
Montfort said, “for a woman who 
had just come out of the staggers !” 

As the party filed off up the oak 
staircase, one remained, and well I 
knew she would not go of mere per- 
suasion, or of command either. This 
was Beckie, who planted as firmly as 
the old chair to the carpet, and 
looking just as blackly on us all, 
































































































said—“ I’m surely na ganging to 
thon ’mirealty the night. I’m surely 
na fet person to be locked up as if it 
was in Darry jail, with them low 
scullions and ketchen maids, or even 
that foolish dressy creature, Miss 
Johnson, with her astericks and her 
airs. I'll stay with Miss Maddie— 
egh—egh—but you waunt be hen- 
dering me, my own sweet child. 
Egh—oh ! y ou waunt turn off your 
puir auld kie. Oh! dearie me! 
dearie me! dearie me! why did I 
ever lave the daycent North to be 
shot by these Connaught salvages ? 
What came over me to come awa’ 
from my grandfeyther’s beg house, and 
he the most beautiful oldman! Oh 
dear! oh dear! what would Squire 
Montgomery, of Con-voy house say 
if he saw me locked up in Connaught 
and the salvages a shootering me?” 
The rest of her speech went over the 
cataract of her tears, and was drowned 
in the pool of her sobs. Madeline 
went to her, and putting her arms 
round her, kissed her cheek kindly, 
and said— Dear Beckie, do as my 
uncle wishes, for my sake—he must 
be obeyed.” 

Beckie returned her caress again 
and again, till my uncle, getting im- 
patient, cried—“ Come now, I see 
your mistress has coaxed you to do 
whatis right. Go up after the servants 
and get your tea, my good Beckie, 1 
must have the key of the book-room 
in three minutes hence on that ta- 
ble.” But these words seem to have 
revivified all the obstinacy of my 
nurse’s temper ; for, loosing her arm 
from Madeline’s neck, she faced my 
uncle like a cat o’ the mountain at 
bay, and planting her large feet on the 
carpet, she cried, or rather screamed 
out—“ I tell you, Sir, I wunna— 
w-u-n-n-a gang yane leg. I daur you 
to mak me!” 

The General frowned, and then, 
smiling, passed out of the door, ta- 
king Madeline on his arm, and mo- 
tioning to me and Montfort to fol- 
low ; but first, he said two words to 
the corporal, who was watching his 
eye as eagerly as a dog does that of his 
master. I confess I lingered, anxious 
to see the end of this strange scene. 
The corporalnow approached Beckie, 
and I evidently saw that when Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of 


war. I grieve to say that = 
Beckie’s blood and back were both 
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fearfully up. Mr. Mon came up to 
her in a zig-zag fashion, and having 
completed his parallels, he began 
thus :—“ The Gen’r'! told me, maum, 
to take you up stairs,” clutching her 
by the arm; upon which she dealt 
him a box on the ear which made the 
whip-cord muscles to vibrate in his 
horny face, yet his temper stood un- 
moved. 

“Gang awa’ wi you, you ould, 
dried-up, longbacked lobster ; must I 
obey you, you ugly, flat-faced may- 
nial? Tak your hand off my arm or 
I'll fell you.” 

To my amaze the corporal obeyed 
her, “a. making a grim how, said— 
“ All right, maum; good by,” and 
passing ‘by his antagonist, he seemed 
as if he were about to leave the hall, 
when suddenly backing on her, in 
dos-a-dos fashion, he threw his long 
sinewy arms quick behind him, and 
round her, confining her hands ; and, 
lifting her on his back as easily as a 
school- boy would truss his satchel, or 
Mr. Punch his show-box, he stalked 
swiftly up the stairs with his living 
burden, who, all subdued by this sud- 
den indignity offered to her person, was 
perfectly quiescent, and only exploded 
in a faint sob now and then, mingled 
with such broken sentence as these— 
‘* salvages” -— “locked up”—“ egh, 
dearie me !”—— longbacked lobster ” 
— egh, egh, my grandfeyther !” 

I was glad Madeline had not wit- 
nessed this scene; but the General, 
gentle as he was, loved discipline, 
and permitted no insubordination in 
his household, and the effect of this 
passing roughness on Becky was last- 
ing and salutary. In two minutes 
the corporal descended the stairs as 
solemn as Saturn, and bringing the 
key of “ The Admiralty ” to me with 
a grave bow, requested that I might 
hand it to the General, and tell him 
that “ all was right.” 

My uncle’s plan of defence was 
now known to the whole household ; 
he had a number of hand grenades 
piled on the leads, together with a 
small brazier of lighted coals to ig- 
nite their fuses; over these the cor- 
poral was to preside, and I and my 
party of Joyces, when we returned 
home, were to act under Mr. Mon’s 
commands in throwing the grenades. 
We took our last round at half-past 
eleven ; the place was all quiet as if 
sunk in deep repose; the air dark 
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and cold ; a few dim stars shining in 
the dull, invisible sky; there was 
nothing stirring in or about the 
grounds, where a thin mist began to 
rise. As we stood together by the ha- 
ha, we could hear the rush of the 
river in the wood, in its slumberless 
turbulency, unaffected by the repose 
of the night, and unsympathizing 
with the surrounding still air—the 
few sleepy and winking stars, and 
the deep quietude of universal na- 


ture, which replied not to the tor- 
rent’s chafing, save when borne on 
“ the invisible and creeping wind ”— 


the distant booming of the Atlantic 
breaking on its cliffs, gave back, like 
subterranean thunder, its hoarse and 
sullen defiance. Suddenly a light 
shot up on the side of Slieve-na- 
Quilla, as if a bonfire was kindled 
there, and this was at once answered 
by a similar signal high upon the 
Church Mountain. 

“There goes their sign,” said the 
elder Joyce; ‘they will be down 
upon us now immediately. That fire 
is lighted on the flat rocks near old 
Ned M‘Divit’s mountain farm. He 
will have a hand in this business, 
and it’s well for him that his two 
sons are this night locked up snug 
and safe in the jail of C , or else 
they would he sure to be iz it, with 
the other rogue, their father. They 
say for certain that the Aherns were 
in the last fair of Ballynatrasna, and 
if Dermid Ruadh be with them, its just 
his very big red head which has con- 
sayved this mischief against the mas- 
ter; but come, Mr. Walter, let us 
get into the house and warn the 
General, that all may be ready.” 

While he was speaking, his son, 
who had been putting his ear to the 
ground, said he distinctly heard the 
footsteps of a large body of men com- 
ing down the avenue. We at once 
entered the house ; locking and bar- 
ring the thick and ponderous oak 
door, and I immediately joined my 
uncle on the leads with my compa- 
nion. It was an anxious moment, but 
my spirit rose buoyant on the billows 
of youthful excitement. My uncle 
was calm but grave; and the Cor- 
poral seemed quite in spirits for one 
so saturnine as he. ently the 
men came on, poured over the ha-ha 
with a shout, and, halting within 
about fifty feet of the house, they 
fired a volley, breaking all the glass 
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of the parlour and bed-room windows, 
but doing no further damage. My 
uncle then, standing behind a low 
battlement, ordered a blue light to be 
burned from the roof, which disclosed 
to our view the lawn and shrubberies 
ina clear green ghastliness, and the 
whole of the enemy’s force, about 
sixty men, with guns, white shirts, 
and blackened faces. At the same 
time the General cried with a loud 
voice, distinct as the notes of a bugle, 
“Men, I am prepared to defend my 
house. Retire from before my door 
this minute, or I shall be obliged to 
attack you—and your destruction is 
certain.” 

“Ha! that is the old villian,” ex- 
claimed a savage voice—it was that of 
old M‘Divit—“ shoot him, boys.” 
Twenty bullets whistled over our 
heads, but the aim was too high to do 
us any mischief. 

“Fire your fuses, now,” said the 
steady voice of my uncle, “and throw 
the grenades right and left among 
them.” 

This was done at once, by the Cor- 

ral and his party, and as the shells 

ell over the house, a scornful laugh 
welcomed them from below, and a 
stentorian voice roared out, 

“Ts it foot-balls and squibs you’re 
going to fight us with, General ?”— 
alluding to the fuses which were 
slowly burning on the ground ; “ for- 
ward, white shirts, and break open 
the door.” 

On they rushed madly, but at that 
moment the grenades, of whose na- 
ture they appeared utterly uncon- 
scious, exploded, wounding and kil- 
ling many, and throwing them all 
into the most hopeless fright and con- 
fusion. 

“Oh! millia murdher,” exclaimed 
more than one rough voice, “ we’re 
sold—we’re sold,” and was answered 
by cries, howls, and groans: amon 
which my uncle’s tones rose loud oe 
clear as the ring of a bell, as he 
shouted, 

“Draw off—draw off now and re- 
tire this minute, or I shall fling more 
grenades among you, and give youa 
volley of bullets also.” 

Then, turning round, he addressed 
his own party, 

“Let no man fire, or leave the 
house till he has my permission.” 

But this order came too late, for 
Montfort and Darcy had already quit- 
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ted the leads, and rushing down the 
stairs, and followed by all the garri- 
son in the lower room, had flung open 
the hall-door and issued on the lawn, 
where the white shirts were flying in 
all directions, dragging the dead and 
the hurt after them, and totally 
broken and routed. 

I remained with my uncle standing 
on the leads: Ais wish was now to 
spare life, but Montfort and his fol- 
lowers, not knowing his plans, fired 
their pieces among the flying wretches, 
and Kia great execution: but this 
needless act grieved my uncle much ; 
he was fated to be tried still more 
during that night. Montfort, having 
descried a figure still hovering near 
the house, as if irresolute to fight or 
fly, and indicating it to Darcy ; that 
worthy, who united the velvety paw 
of the leopard with the activity and 
spring of the animal, made a round- 
about dash after the figure, and suc- 
ceeded in getting behind him just as 
Montfort had come up in his front. 
The fellow, seeing his retreat thus 
cut off, fired his carbine at Montfort, 
but missed him owing to Darcy, who 
struck up his gun with his left arm, 
at the same time crying out, 

* Mr. Montfort, leave him to me, 
sir ; I will secure him.” 

* Stand aside, sir,” thundered 
Montfort to the policeman, as, raising 
his fowling-piece, he poured its whole 
charge into the stomach of his anta- 
gonist : the wretch fell groaning and 
vomiting blood: the noise had now 
brought us all to the spot; so we 
lifted the unfortunate man by his 
legs and arms, and carried him into 
the hall, and laid him on one of the 
oak settles. In the bearing him along 
a black wig had fallen from his head, 
and a wild shock of red hair appear- 
ing under it, Darcy recognized him 
at once to be Dermid Ahern. He had 
evidently got his death wound, and 
knewit well, and it was a fearful 
sight to witness the union of ferocity, 
rage, and terror, which by turns 
worked upon the livid features of 
his malignant face. We stood watch- 
ing round him, when suddenly he 
cried, 

“Is Mr. Montfort here ?—Oh, sir, 
I shot at you once and you escaped : 
and again to-night, sure you had the 
luck of the world ;—oh this pain— 
this pain ;—I am dying, sir—and its 
you who have done for me. But I 


, 
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want—lI want, sir, just to speak one 
word to you, sir. You will not refuse 
a dying man.” 

Montfort advanced. 

** Stoop down your face, sir, for I 
am getting wake—oh, so wake.” 

He seemed to be fainting, and his 
eyes closed. Montfort bent down his 
face, when the ruifian seizing him by 
his waistcoat with his left hand, and 
drawing a horse-pistol from his breast, 
struck him heavily on the head with 
all the convulsive energy of a dying 
man, and felled him to the ground : 
and, tumbling back the next minute, 
he rolled on the floor and expired ; 
his eyes protruding and glaring, and 
his large teeth like those of a furious 
wolf all exposed in the grin of satis- 
fiel vengeance which accompanied 
the flight of his miserable soul. We 
lifted our poor friend into the draw- 
ing-room, and as we passed where 
Darcy was standing, I heard him say, 
but in tones of great respect, 

“ Had I dared, 1 should have hin- 
dered Mr. Montfort from going near 
Ahern, for I know well how danger- 
ous all vermin are when they are 
dying ; but he was displeased at my 
wanting to secure that villain quietly 
on the lawn a while ago, and see 
now what is come of the poor gen- 
tleman’s rashness ?” 

This was alas too true. The pride 
and fierté of our friend had wrought 
him this heavy sorrow ; his skull was 
fractured above the right ear, and he 
lay senseless and breathing heavily, 
with hiseyes all upturned in theirsock- 
ets, till the surgeon from C—— arrived, 
and lifted the depressed bone, when 
he recovered sight and voice, and 
knew us, and the following day 
brought C. from Dublin, who cleverly 
trepanned him, and gave us hopes of 
his ultimate though gradual recovery. 
Then it was the first faint smile like 
a sickly ray of winter sunshine, flitted 
over my poor Madeline’s sorrow- 
clouded face, and for many a long day 
during the winter and coming spring, 
she tenderly and bravely nursed poor 
Montfort; and alas he needed all her 
care, for his nervous system was so 
shattered that he could scarcely walk 
without support. He, the proud- 
hearted, manly, independent Mont- 
fort wasnow glad toreceive help from a 
woman or a boy, as he would come 
into the breakfast-room smiling 
sweetly, and with great patience, yet 
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walking feebly, and leaning on the 
arm of my sister or myself. 

This was “The battle of the Dar- 
ragh ;” a brief yet disastrous fight. 
My uncle was lauded to the skies for 
his coolness and determination by the 
Governmentand the Newspapers ; and 
what was the most extraordinary re- 
sult of all, was the great increase of 
popularity he acquired among the 
peasantry, many of whose friends 
were missing about this time. 

Sure he threw the _fire-balls 
among them—God help them, and be 
merciful to them the misfortunate 
martyrs! But did’nt they go to mas- 
sacree him, and broke all his windows 
before he’d suffer a hair of their heads, 
the craythurs, to be touched : ay and 
he would not allow ‘Gentleman Nec’ 
(this was Darcy’s name among them) 
or his green polis-men to fire at all, 
but shot them himself, and warned 
them off again and again, showing 
that the mercy was with him, and 
that he had the raal old blood in 
him.” 

I do not say that such language as 
this represented the general feeling of 
the country, but unquestionably it 
was used by many, and from that 
time forth the General was never an- 
noyed by any thing on the part 
of the peasantry more than the occa- 
sional trouble attendant on his being 
over popular. 

The morning after the siege, 
M‘Clintock rode over to the Darragh, 
His joy and congratulations were 
sincere and cordial. 

“You have broken up the whole 
system in this neighbourhood, Gene- 
ral,” he said, “they will never rally 
again; Ahern was the great promoter 
oi our disturbance, his influence was 
immense: and I am glad he has 
met his deserts, though in doing so 
he has escaped the hangman. I must 
now beat up the country for glaziers 
and carpenters ; for your windows, I 
see, retain the marks of the White 
Shirts’ handywork, and we must have 
them repaired at once.” 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
our assailants had carried off their 
wounded companions and their dead. 
This had been effected by means of 
some dozen of low-back cars which 
had conveyed many of them to the 
Darragh, and which they had hoped 
to have loaded with the spoil of our 
house, had they succeeded. Most of 
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them were over the county bounds 
before the morning broke ; some few 
of the hurt were secreted in the 
mountains near us, and this Darcy 
knew, and was anxious to securethem, 
but the General said, “ no, they have 
been sufficiently punished; I shall 
neither pursue them to the finding, 
nor will I prosecute them if found ;” 
and so the thing died away. One very 
young man was discovered on his 
face lying inthe ha-ha. A ball had 
yassed clean through the small of his 
Pack ; and his white shirt was all stiff 
and crimsoned with his blood ; and 
the young pale countenance seemed 
even in death to be convulsed with 
terror. He was a stranger, and his 
body, with that of Ahern, was interred 
by the police on a neighbouring com- 
mon, from whence they were secretly 
exhumed and removed a few nights 
afterwards by the peasantry. 

Whatever might have been the 
more latent cause of the attack on our 
house, the prevailing and popular no- 
tion was that it was owing to a very 
exaggerated idea the people had 
formed concerning our Armoury, and 
that the desire to possess what they 
foolishly estimated at a hundred stand 
of arms, had prompted the bold but 
bootless endeavour. 

We had soon a long letter from my 
cousin Gilbert, full of joy and sorrow, 
congratulations and condolemenis, 
and all the usual condiments which 
are meant as seasonings to such an 
epistolary dish. He announced that 
he would speedily make a descent 
upon us in proper person. 

The Corporal stalked about as 
usual looking erect and wiry, but 
more glum and grim and exsiccated 
than ever; for alas! his task was 
over, and his work done: and rust 
and disuse were resuming “ their an- 
cient, melancholy reign” amidst 
his realms of sharp-steel and cold- 
iron. His armoury was now closed, 
his forge shut up: his fire had gone 
out ; and his hearth was cold. The 
leathern lungs of his bellows had 
breathed their last, and like his sable 
fellow-warrior Othello—the Corpo- 
ral’s “ occupation was gone.” 

The captives in the admiralty had 
behaved most respectably, and peace 
and even good-humour had _ been 
breathed among them by the influence 
of Margaret Joyce’s good-sense and 
management, Now she tranquillized 
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them with glowing pictures of the 
master’s skill, courage, and certain 
success: now she soothed them with 
tea-kettle melodies from the hob, 
singing hopefully of pleasures just at 
hand : now she excited them with the 
aromatic vapours of the gracious 
Chinese herb itself: and now she 
drowned their fears in cup after cup 
of. the same delightful beverage, 
poured from an immense old-fashioned 
silver tea-pot, which she _ perpe- 
tually replenishing and exhausting, 
like the process which goes on in the 
cylinders of a steam-engine. True, 
when the crack of the guns and the 
crash of the windows were heard, 
Miss Johnson sat down determined 
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to faint, and Becky stiffly proceeded 
to rebel, and to talk of her grandfey- 
ther, prefacing it with “ ech, my oh! 
but we are a’ murdered.” And even 
Mrs. Doxey, though saturated like a 
spunge, and almost drunk with tea, 
gave symptoms of approaching “ star- 
rocks,” but Margaret with her strong 
mind and her soft manner, soothe: 
them into quietness, and the assurance 
that it would soon be over: and be- 
fore ten minutes more had elapsed, 
came my uncle and released them 
himself, and told them of our safety, 
and our enemies having passed away. 

And thus things were at “ The Dar- 
ragh” as the short, but sweet and 
solemn days of Christmas drew near. 


KADISHA ; OR, THE FIRST JEALOUSY. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND, 


PART II, 


The tears were still in woman’s eyes, 
When morn awoke on Paradise ; 
And still her sense of shame forbade 
To tell her sorrow or upbraid ; 
Nor knew she which was dearer cost, 
To seek him, or to shun him most. 
Then Adam, willing to believe 
A heart by casual fancy moved 
Would soon come back at voice she loved, 
Addressed his song to Eve. 


I. 


“ Come fairest, while the morn is fair 
And dews are soft as yonder eyes ; 
Calm down this tide of rippled hair, 
Forget with me all other sighs 
Than summer air. 





“ Like me the woodland shadows roam 
At light (their fairer comrade’s) side ; 
And peace and joy salute our home ; 
And lo, the sun in all his pride ! 
My sunrise, come. 


“ The fawns and birds, that know our call, 
Are waiting for our presence—see, 
They wait my presence, love, and thee, 
The most desired of all. 





Il, 


“The trees, which thought it grievous thing 
To weep their own sweet leaves away, 
Untaught as yet how soon the spring 
Upon their nestled heads should lay 
Her callow wing. 





yu" 
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“The trees, whereat we smiled again, 
To see them, in their growing wonder, 
Suppose their buds were verdant rain, 
Until the gay winds rustled under 
Their feathered train, 


“ Lo, now they stand in braver mien, 
And, claiming larger shadow-right, 
Make patterns of the wandering light, 

And pave the winds with green. 


III. 


“Of all the flowers that bow the head, 
Or gaze erect on sun and sky, 
Not one there is, declines to shed, 
Or standeth up to qualify, 
His incense-meed : 


“ Of all that blossom one by one, 
Or join their lips in loving cluster, 
Not one hath now resolved alone, 
Or taken counsel, that his lustre 
Shall be unshown. 


“ So let thy soul a flower be, 
To breathe the fragrance of its praise 
And blossom in the early days 

To Him who fosters thee. 


IV. 
“ Of all the founts, bedropped with light, 
Or silver-combed with shade of trees, 
Not one there is but sprinkles bright 
It’s curl of freshness on the breeze, 
And jewelled flight : 


‘* Of all that hush among the moss, 
Or prattling shift the lily-vases, 
Not one there is but purls across 
A gush of the delight that causes 
It’s limpid gloss. 


“So let thy heart a fountain be, 
To rise in sparkling joy, and fall 
In dimpled melody—and all 

For love of home, and me.” 


¥. 


The only fount her heart became 
Rose quick with sighs, and fell in tears ; 
While pink upon her white cheek came, 
Like apple-blossom among pear’s, 
The tinge of shame. 


Her husband pierced with new alarin 
Bent nigh to ask of her distresses, 
Enclasping her with sheltering arm, 
And searching out through soft caresses 
The clue of harm. 
VOL. XLVII.—NO,. CCLXXXII. 
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Then she with sobs of slow relief 
(For silence is the gaol of care) 
Confessed, for him to heal or share, 

The first of human grief. 


VI. 






“TI cannot look on thee and think 
“That thou hast ceased to hold me dear : 
*T cannot break the loosened link : 
** When thou, my only one, art near, 
“ How can I shrink ? 


' So it were better, love—I mean, 
‘“* My lord, it is more wise and right 
“That I, as one whose dz ry hath bee en, 
“ Should keep my pain from pleasure’s sight, 
** And live unseen. 


* And—though it breaks my heart to say 
“However sad my loneliness, 

‘“‘T fear thou wouldst rejoice in this, 
lo have me far away. 


ar 


Vil. 


“T know not how it is with man, 
‘Perhaps his nature is to change, 
“On finding consort fairer than— 
Ah me, I cannot so arrange 
“ My nature’s plan. 


“ And haply thou hast never thought 
“To vex or make me feel forsaken, 
*« But, since to thee the thing was nought, 
‘* Supposed ’twould be as gaily taken, 
* As lightly brought. 


“ Yet, is it strange that I repine, 
** And feel abased in lonely woe, 
‘To lose thy love—or e’en to know 
“That half thy heart is mine ? 


VILL. 


“For whom have I on earth but thee, 
‘“‘ What heart to love, or home to bless? 
‘ Albeit I was wrong, I see 
“To think my hu sband ms ule no less 
“‘ Account of me. 


‘** But even now, if thou wilt stay, 
“Or try at least no more to wander, 
‘ And let me love thee day by day, 
= ‘Till time or habit make thee fonde Sy 
“(If so it may) 


“Thou shalt have one more truly bent, 
“Tn homely wise, on serving thee, 
“Than any stranger e’er can be ; 


‘ And Eve shall seem content.” 
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Ix. 


Not loud she wept—but hope could hear ; 
Sweet hope, The in his world-wide race 
On this consent had start of fear, 
That each alternate step should trace 
A sinile and tear. 


Sut Adam, lost in wide amaze, 
Regarded her with troubled glances, 
Doubting, beneath her steady gaze, 
Himself to be in strange romances 
And dreamy haze : 


Then questioning in hurried voice, 

And scarcely waiting her replies, 

He spoke and showed so true surprise, 
It made her soul rejoice. 


xX. 


She told him what the tempter said, 
And what her frightened self had seen, 
(That form in loveliness arrayed 
With modest face and graceful mien) 
And how displayed. 


Then well-content to show his bride 
The worldly knowledge he possessed 
(That world whereof was none beside) 
He laid his hand upon his breast, 
And thus replied :— 


“‘ Oh mirror’d here too deep to see, 

‘“‘ A little way down yonder path, 

“ And I will show the form which hath 
“Enchanted thee, and me.” 


XI. 


Kadisha is a streamlet fair, 
Which hurries down the pebbled way, 
As one who hath small time to spare, 
So far to go, so much to say 
To summer air ; 


Sometime the wavelets wimple in 
O’erlapping tiers of crystal shelves, 
And little circles dimple in, 
As if the waters quaffed themselves, 
The while they spin : 


Thence in a clear pool overbent 
With lotus-tree and tamarind flower, 
Empearled, and lulled in golden bower, 
Kadisha sleeps content. 
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xII. 






Their steps awoke the quiet dell ; 
The first of men was smiling gay ; 
Still trembled Eve beneath the spell, 
The power of that passion sway 
She could not quell. 


As they approached the silver strand, 
He plucked a moss-rose budding sweetly, 
And, wreathing bright her tresses’ band, 
Therein he set the blossom featly, 
And took her hand : 


He led her past the maiden-hair, 
Forget-me-not, and meadow-sweet, 
Until the margin held her feet 

Like water-lilies fair. 


XIII. 


‘* Behold,” he cried, “on yonder wave 
“The only one with whom I stray, 
“The only image still I have, 
“Too often, even while I pray 
“To Him who gave.” 


The form she saw was long unknown, 
Except as that beheld yestre’en, 
Till viewing there that dearer one, 
Her husband’s—known as soon as seen— 
She guessed her own, 


And, bending o’er in sweet surprise, 
Perused, with simple child’s delight, 
The flowing hair, and forehead white, 

And soft inquiring eyes. 


XIV. 


Then, blushing to a fairer tint 
n waves might ever hope to catch, 
**T see,” she cried, “a lovely print, 
“ But surely I can never match 
“This lily glint ! 


“So pure, so innocent, and bright, 
‘* So charming free, without endeavour, 
“‘ So fancy-touched with pensive light ! 
*T think that I could gaze for ever 
“ With new delight. 


*¢ And now, that rose-bud in my hair, 
“Perhaps it should be placed above— 
* And yet, I will not move it, love, 

* Since thou hast set it there. 
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Vain Eve, why gaze you thus at Eve, 
“What matter for thy form or face ? 
“Thy beauty is, if love believe 
“Thee worthy of that treasured place 
“Thou ne’er shalt leave. 


“Oh husband, mine and mine alone, 
“Take back my faith that dared to wander ; 
“ Forgive my joy to have thee shown 
“‘ Not transient as thine image yonder, 
“ But all my own. 


* And, love, if this be vanity 
‘This pleasure and the pride I take, 
“Tis only for thy dearer sake 

“To be so fair to thee.” 


XVI. 


No more she said, but smiling fell, 
And lost her sorrow on his breast, 
Her love-bright eyes upon him dwell, 
Like troubled waters laid at rest 

In comfort’s well : 


’Tis nothing more, an if she weep, 
Than joy she cannot else reveal ; 
As onyx-gems of Pison keep 
A tear-vein, where the sun may steal 
Throughout their deep. 


And so, may all, who fear one, 
Be happy with their rival known 
The image of themselves alone, 
Beside and in the dear one ! 


MELANTER, 


STEWART’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


ALTHOUGH economic science is no wealth; yet still it enjoys no incon- 


longer invested with the absorbing 
interest it attracted during the many 
years when the leading political and 
social questions of the day, such as 
the corn-laws, and the great machi- 
nery and manufacture movement, 
were contested and discussed with re- 
lation principally to the effects which 
regulations or occurrences of either 
description were calculated to im 

to the production and distribution of 


* Lectures on Political Economy, (now first published) by Dugald Stewart, Esq. 


siderable amount of public attention, 
and must continue to hold a similar 
position so long as the complications 
of modern civilization perpetuall 

furnish such a number of difficult 
subjects for investigation, which can- 
not be satisfactorily dealt with with- 
out the aid of the teachings of Politi- 
cal Economy. It may be hoped that 
as the world advances in years and 
wisdom, each social malady may be 
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gradually corrected according as it 
assumes a formidable appearance ; 
but few are Utopian enough to ima- 
gine we shall ever see the day when 
the root of the evil shall be thoroughly 
destroyed. Hence it would be dan- 
gerous to neglect any of the arts and 
sciences which have hitherto been 
found useful in times of emergency, 
since we know not thetime when their 
services may again be urgently needed ; 
and it becomes, therefore, matter for 
congratulation to observe that so far, 
at least, there are no symptoms of 
economic science being abandoned in 
the republic of letters ; although, for 
the reason just stated, it does not oc- 
cupy the same commanding position 
it did some years ago. The works of 
our standard scientific writers, Adam 
Smith, Senior, J. S. Mill, and others, 
come forth from time to time in new 
editions ; and a whole host of au- 
thors, most of whom have yet to earn 
a literary reputation, furnish their 
readers with no end of essays and 
treatises on the principles of the 
science, and their application to the 
questions of the day, those especially 
of a financial or monetary character. 
Encouraged by this aspect of affairs, 
the friends and admirers of Dugald 
Stewart now step forward, and en- 
deavour to secure for the author of 
the Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind a niche in the temple 
of Economic Science, by the publica- 
tion of lectures which he delivered on 
Political Economy towards the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
The circumstances under which these 
come before us are very peculiar, and 
quite different from those which at- 
tended the publication of the rest of 
his works. 


** The other writings,” says Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘‘ were again and again elaborated 
by the author, and by himself carefully con- 
ducted through the press; whereas the fol- 
lowing lectures were not destined for publi- 
cation, at least in the form in which they now 
appear. That Mr. Stewart, however, in- 
tended ultimately to publish his course of 
Political Economy seems certain ; and, with 
this view, during the latter years of his life, 
he had revised, corrected, amplified, and re- 
arranged its constituent parts. But whether 
he had finally completed this preparation is 
doubtful; for the lectures thus re-modelled 
by him in his retirement have, for the most 
part, unhappily perished. As now printed 
from those original manuscripts which have 
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escaped the fate of the others revised for pub- 


lication, the course consists principally of 


what was written so far back as the begin- 
ning of the century, with such additions and 
corrections as were occasionally interpolated 
up to the session of 1809-10, the last year 
of Mr. Stewart's academical labours,” 


Respecting the destruction of the 
manuscripts, we find they were burned 
by the author’s son, Colonel Stewart, 
under the impression that while he 
was unable to dispose of them as lite- 
rary property, others contrived to 
appropriate portions of them, with the 
intention doubtless of giving them 
publicity without acknowledging the 
source whence they were derived. 
Writing toa publisher with whom 
he had some communication concern- 
ing his father’s works, he states :— 


** You need not, however, further trouble 
yourself on this head ; because, finding my- 
self getting on in life, and despairing of find- 
ing a sale for them at their real value, I have 
destroyed the whole of them. To this step 
I was much induced by finding my locks re- 
peatedly picked during my absence from 
home, some of my papers carried off, and 
some of the others evidently read, if not co- 
pied from, by persons of whom I could pro- 
cure no trace, and in the pursuit or convic- 
tion of whom I never could obtain any effi- 
cient assistance from the judicial authori- 
ties.” 


Accordingly Colonel Stewart com- 
mitted to the flames a great quantity 
of his father’s manuscripts, including 
his “Lectures on Political Economy, 
delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh, reduced by him into books and 
chapters, containing a very complete 
body of that science, with many im- 
portant rectifications of Adam Smith’s 
speculations.” Yet all this while it 
is supposed there were no grounds 
whatsoever for entertaining the im- 
pressions under which the Colonel 
acted, and it is mentioned as an ex- 
planation of his extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, that when on professional 
service in India he had suffered from 
an attack of coup-de-soleil ; a malady 
which often exhibits its influence in 
a most capricious manner, long after 
an apparent cessation of the affec- 
tion. 

The revised manuscripts of the lec- 
tures having perished, it became a 
question with ugald Stewart’s trus- 
tees whether, in the discharge of the 
duty they owed to the reputation of 
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the deceased, they should or should 
not publish what remained of the 
course of Political Economy, consist- 
ing of some older copies of his manu- 
scripts, which had escaped conflagra- 
tion by the son, but had not been 
subjected to revision by the father. 
In this difficulty, they sought advice 
from the most competent of the au- 
thor’s older friends and pupils ; and 
in particular from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Viscount Palmerston. 
But these noblemen were unwilling 
to offer any opinion, warned, perhaps, 
by Lord John Russell’s failure as the 
editor of his friend Moore’s corres- 
pondence, that the cares of states- 
manship are unfavourable to literary 
pursuits, whether those of an author, 
editor, or critic. Finally the decision 
devolved on Sir William Hamilton 
himself, and he decided on publica- 
tion. The manuscripts he had were 
imperfect, but attempts were made to 
fill up the blanks and supply the de- 
ficiencies from notes of the course 
of lectures which had been kept by 
several pupils. This is an unfortu- 
nate manner for an author to come 
before the public :— 


Poets lose half the praise they would have 
got 

Were it but known what they discreetly 
blot. 


The same may be said for prose 
writers, especially as regards what they 
compose to be delivered as lectures; 
which from their very nature require 
much judicious pruning before they 
can be in a fit state for publication. 
As the listener cannot refer back to 
refresh his memory or understanding 
when the lecturer comes to a new 
branch of his subject, intimately de- 
vending, however, on what has gone 
eg frequent repetitions and re- 
sumés are often necessary, in order that 
the entire discourse may be rendered 
intelligible. But this, which in a lec- 
ture is a merit and a requisite, ina 
book becomes needless prolixity, cal- 
culated rather to weary the reader 
than serve any useful purpose. This 
is a fact of which a person so well-ac- 
customed as Dugald Stewart to ad- 
dress the public in the two-feld capa- 
city of author and lecturer must have 
been fully aware; it is, therefore, 
likely that in the process of revision, 
he would have cut off much that the 
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reverence and admiration of pupils 
and friends abstained from disturbing. 
And, besides, he might haveintroduced 
many additions and qualifications, 
which he had in his own mind when 
lecturing, but thought it useless to 
express. For not only must there be 
much repetition in a lecture of what- 
ever is intended to be conveyed, 
which ina book would be uncalled 
for ; but, on the other hand, there 
must be many incidental matters al- 
together passed over, through fear of 
confusing the listener and preventing 
him from grasping the leading prin- 
ciples designed to be impressed, 
while, ina book, they might be brought 
forward with advantage ; and, if left 
out, the omission might justly be 
deemed an important deficiency. What 
occasioned this delay in publication, 
which, as events have turned out, has 
thus exposed the work in the end toa 
two-fold source of imperfection, is not 
very apparent. Although the lectures 
were intended for the press, yet theau- 
thor survived thetime of theirdelivery 
nearly thirty years, and still they 
never saw the light. Perhaps he was 
imitating the conduct of Adam Smith 
in the preparation of the Wealth of 
Nations, giving even more time to 
the task than his illustrious master, 
Adam Smith was appointed toa Pro- 
fessorship in the University of Glas- 
gow in 1751, and afew years after- 
wards delivered the lectures which 
were subsequently arpenis and ela- 
borated into his celebrated treatise, 
not published until 1776. To im- 
prove upon such a model, Dugald 
Stewart may have imagined more 
years of preparation and improve- 
ment were necessary. At all events 
it appears that up to his death in 
1828, he did not give that positive 
proof of the completion of the work 
to his satisfaction, which authors usu- 
ally afford by committing their pro- 
ductions to the press, 

It must now be perceived that the 
circumstances cule which it is 
sought to establish a posthumous 
reputation for Dugald Stewart in 
political economy are extremely un- 
favourable, even if there had been no 
progress made in that science since 
the time he wrote, and he had no 
other rivals to contend against than 
those whose advantages in that re- 
spect were but equal to his own. But 
such is not the case, Great advances 
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have been made since his lectures 
were delivered ; and thus it has been 

ible for writers of later years, 
considerably his inferiors in natural 
ability, to attain, notwithstanding, a 
much higher scale of excellence, by 
availing themselves of the labours 
of those who have published the ad- 
mirable treatisesand essays which have 
been added to the literature of econo- 
mic science since the commencement 
of thepresentcentury. In 1817, Ricar- 
do’s “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation” were brought out, and 
accomplished for problems concerning 
the natural laws according to which 
wealth is distributed throughout the 
community what Adam Smith had 
left incomplete or unattempted ; thus 
rendering the second of the two 
at branches into which Economic 
ience is divided, as perfect as Adam 
Smith had made the first by his 
analysis of production. It is not 
uncommon for superficial economists 
to affect to undervalue the services of 
Ricardo, and estimate him far lower 
than many others who, in reality, 
have no claim to be placed even on an 
equal footing with him ; condemning 
his writings as mere theoretical spe- 
culations, devoid of practical utility 
and difficult of comprehension. As 
regards his style, no doubt, he is 
exposed to much unfavourable cri- 
ticism ; and there are several in 
whose writings the principles of 
political economy may be learned 
with much greater facility than in 
his; but to these is only due the 
merit of clear and simple diction and 
accuracy of comprehension, while all 
the honour of discovering new 
scientific truths belong to him. Those 
who condemn Ricardo as a mere 
theorist, would do well to remember 
that he afforded the most decisive 
proof of being an eminently practi- 
cal man, by amassing a considerable 
fortune as a merchant; and that it 
was after he retired from business, 
with all the experience acquired 
during a long career of active in- 
dustry, he devoted himself to the 
collection and arrangement of the 
natural laws which govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, 
whose practical operation he had been 
in the habit of contemplating while 
engaged in his mercantile pursuits. 
It is unfortunate, doubtless, he did 
not adopt a more popular and less 
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abstract style; and it has been 
complained, with some reason, that 
the brevity with which he has stated 
some of his most important princi- 
ples, the fewness of his illustrations, 
and the mathematical cast he has 
given to his arguments, render it not 
a little difficult for readers un- 
accustomed to such investigations, to 
follow him readily. As for those 
who endeavour to understand him 
without proceeding step by step in 
his line of reasoning, they engage in 
a hopeless task; since the mutual 
dependence on each other of his 
various propositions renders it quite 
impossible for any one to comprehend 
them who merely dips into his work 
here and there as if it were a novel 
or a newspaper, But the smart 
litterateur seldom pauses to weigh all 
these matters, and the chances are 
that when he meets with a difficulty, 
or an apparent inconsistency, he 
throws down the book as a mass of 
senseless paradoxes, quite willing to 
believe that the author knew nothing 
whatsoever of what he was writing 
about ; and never dreaming for a 
moment that possibly it was the critic 
who was at fault, unable to take in 
the scope of a chain of reasoning, or 
overlooking the assumptions upon 
which it was based. Those, on the 
contrary, who give to his works the 
attention they deserve, and come 
to their task armed with the requisite 
acquirements and qualifications, form 
a very different estimate of Ricardo’s 
merits. 

It was the opinion of Quinctilian 
that thestudents of eloquence who were 
delighted with Cicero, demonstrated 
by their appreciation of such a model 
that they fad made no inconsiderable 
progress in their art,—a saying which 
has been applied with equal justice to 
those students in political economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Ricardo: 
Sciat senon parum profecisse cui Ri- 
carpo valde placebit. 

But it is not Ricardo alone who 
places Dugald Stewart at a disad- 
vantage just now. Not only is there 
much known at the present day which 
in the beginning of the century had 
remained undiscovered, but, besides, 
what was well known then has since 
been much better expressed, and so 
rendered more accessible to the 
student. Succeeding writers, of whom 
Mr. Senior, in our opinion, is entitled 
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to the highest place, have cleared up, 
removed, or corrected the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies of their predeces- 
sors,—pointed out with precision and 
accuracy the limits of the science and 
the necessity for observing them,— 
defined the leading terms, and with 
order and method arranged and pre- 
sented the elementary principles, 
thereby bringing within the reach of 
any ordinary capacity what before 
would have made very considerable 
demands both on the student’s time 
and understanding. And, after all 
this has been achieved, Dugald 
Stewart comes before the public for 
the first time in a new character, and 
claims the suffrages of a generation 
accustomed to instructors in economic 
science, who had been trained to their 
task by the study of works containing 
information far wider and much better 
expressed than what fell to the lot of 
writers of his day. 

These are the circumstances under 
which the lectures appear, and they 
certainly show that the author is 
entitled to every indulgence at our 
hands ; whether we consider the state 
in which his writings are submitted 
to the public, or the standard of ex- 
cellence by which we are apt to 
measure them. Making due allowance 
for all these matters, it may freely be 
conceded the lectures are not destitute 
of merit; but the last praise we 
should ever have thought of awarding 
is that given by the learned editor, 
who states (p. ix.) that, as they stand, 
they will be found, as an introduction 
to political economy, among the best 
extant. If the rule of begin- 
ning at the beginning applies 
to this as to other studies, such 
an encomium is wholly misplaced, for 
the mode of procedure adopted is not 
of that nature ; and, besides, even in 
so far as the elements of the science 
are at all discussed, the author’s claims 
as a good introductory writer must 
be equally disallowed, the portions 
of the work devoted to that subject 
being decidedly the par | worst it 
contains. This we shall show a little 
further on, and for the present confine 
our attention to the former part of 
the objection. 

The first step in any department of 
study should be to learn its leading 
scientific principles, and it is only 
after that process has been gone 
through, the student can be in a fit 
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state to come to their application ; 
but if, instead of following this ob- 
vious and natural order, we reverse 
the operation and commence at the 
second stage, we shall never be 
enabled to eliminate the first prin- 
ciples of the science from amidst the 
endless variety of extraneous matters 
with which these must be involved in 
their application to any practical 
question ; and so will remain in ig- 
norance of the very things which 
alone could enable us to conduct with 
success original investigations. But 
Dugald Stewart, instead of teaching 
»olitical economy as a science, defines 
it as an art ; and even treating it as 
an art, does not confine it within any 
well defined limits, but, on the con- 
trary, expresses himself in most 
vague and general terms when he 
purports to indicate its appropriate 
province. In opposition to Adam 
Smith and others, who deemed na- 
tional wealth a subject of sufficient 
comprehensiveness, difficulty and im- 
portance to demand a science for 
itself, he lays down (p. 10) that the 
title of political economy “ may be 
extended with much advantage to all 
those speculations which have for 
their object the great and ultimate 
ends from which political regulations 
derive all their value ; and to which 
wealth and population themselves are 
only to be regarded as subordinate 
and instrumental. Such are the 
speculations which aim at ascertaining 
those fundamental principles of policy 
which Lord Bacon has so happily and 
significantly described as leges legum, 
ex quibus informatio peti possit, quid 
in singulis legibus bene aut properam 
positum aut constitutum sit.” Now, no 
one can deny that the investigations 
indicated in this passage deserve our 
most anxious attention; but it is 
equally evident their vastness and 
generality forbid all attempts to 
grasp them within the compass of a 
single department of study. ‘To 
borrow the words of Mr. Senior, in 
the introduction to his treatise on 
political economy (originally publish- 
ed as an article in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,) “it is ‘apanith to 
overstate the importance of these 
inquiries, and not easy to state their 
extent. They involve as their general 
premises the consideration of the 
whole theory of morals, of govern- 
ment, of civil and criminal legislation ; 
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and, for their particular premises, a 
knowledge of all the facts which 
affect the social condition of every 
community whose conduct the eco- 
nomist proposes to influence. We 
believe that such inquiries far exceed 
the bounds of any single treatise, and 
indeed the powers of any single mind. 
We believe that by confining our own 
and the reader’s attention to the 
nature, production and distribution 
of wealth, we shall produce a more 
clear, complete and instructive work 
thanif we allowed ourselves to wander 
into the more interesting and more 
important but far less definite fields 
by which the comparatively narrow 
path of political economy is surround- 
ed.” That the end to which the teach- 
ings of economic science should be 
applied is the promotion of human 
welfare generally, and not the mere 
attainment of wealth, is undoubtedly 
true; but Dugald Stewart and his 
followers overlook the important fact 
that the student cannot be put in 
possession of the principles of political 
economy, and so enabled to apply 
them in aid of securing the proposed 
end, unless he has in the first instance 
investigated separately the science 
which comprises them, as can easily 
be established by analogy to the case 
of other departments of knowledge 
more generally taught and more suc- 
cessfully cultivated, a long course of 
experience having recommended and 
enforced the adoption of the best 
method of Bhs. Taking, for 
example, the subject of mathematics, 
what would be thought of a teacher, 
who, instead of instructing his pupils 
in the elements of geometry, algebra, 
and trigonometry in the first in- 
stance, were to bring them at once to 
practical questions of surveying and 
the like (the ends, be it remem- 
bered, for which the science is 
cultivated,) and yet expect they could 
ever learn the subject under such a 
s;st2m? For in the questions which 
ar'se in practice, the principles to be ap- 
ptied do not present themselves in that 
order wherein they might most readily 
be learned ; and besides they are en- 
cumbered with considerations that 
come within the province of other 
sciences and arts, such as questions 
relating to the effect of atmospheric 
refraction, the chemical changes im- 
parted to the different instruments of 
admeasurement by vicissitudes of 
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temperature and diversity of situa- 
tion. And is it to be supposed the 
inexperienced beginner will be able 
to separate and classify all these 
various elements he encounters, and 
select from among them those which 
belong to the science he is meant to 
be learning? All this while, more- 
over, he is under the necessity of 
burthening his memory with a vast 
number of data as to time, place, and 
number,—data which, in fifty in- 
stances out of one, will be of no use 
to him whatsoever, except while he 
is engaged at the very question they 
belong to; and this identical ques- 
tion, or anything at all like it, may 
never occur in his subsequent practice, 
so that thus a large portion of his 
labour goes for nothing. And the 
snd will be, that after all this toil and 
trouble he will master few or none of 
those general truths which would 
place him in a position to deal with 
any new question which might arise, 
of a nature analogous to those which 
had been the object of his investiga- 
tions. But if, instead of adopting 
this perplexing and irregular course, 
he had been instructed in the usual 
manner, within a brief space the 
leading principles of the science might 
have been brought before him; and 
when, with a little care and diligence, 
he had mastered them, if his abilities 
lay in that line, then after investiga- 
ting a few practical examples by way 
of testing his acquirements, he would 
be in a position to apply the science 
to any question proposed, so far as its 
solution depended on the principles he 
had been learning, and not those 
belonging to anything else. And if 
he were acquainted with these latter 
also, he might deduce and recommend 
practical conclusions ; but if he were 
not, he should state his results with 
appropriate qualifications, area 

that they are applicable’ so far oan 
no farther than as they are exempt 
from the action of those disturbing 
influences which he had been unable 
to take into account ; just as the theo- 
retical mechanician will announce that 
what he has demonstrated on the 
supposition of motion in a vacuum 
must be corrected by reference to the 
effects of atmospheric pressure, before 
it can be applied to the movements 
which occur around us. By similar 
reasoning we arrive at the method to 
be adopted by the student in Political 
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Economy, and learn the caution to be 
observed in the application of its 
principles to practice. And it can 
also be shown in the course of the in- 
vestigation, that the claims of the 
study to our earnest attention are of 
the most incontestable force. 

The science has for its object the 
laws which regulate the production 
and distribution of wealth, in so far 
as these operations are governed by 
the desire of man to attain the max- 
imum of wealth at the minimum of 
sacrifice ; and this at once marks out 
a class of natural laws, and a science 
which comprises them. The principle 
of action on which it is founded is 
sufficiently powerful in its operation 
to turn in its own direction a large 
portion of human conduct ; and the 
object of that action, wealth, is de- 
cidedly worthy of attentive considera- 
tion, comprising, as it does, the means 
of satisfying so large a class of our 
wants and desires. Hence, ascience, 
defined as above, has every claim on 
our notice so far as the importance of 
its subject matter is concerned. But 
even this is not sufficient to entitle it 
to be pursued as a separate branch 
of study, for sciences without end 
might be created were we to dignity 
with such an appellation every y 
of natural laws possessed of charac- 
teristics distinguishing them in a 
strongly marked manner from all 
others, and relating to objects of ad- 
mitted importance. In addition to 
these requisites the conception and 
discussion of the laws in question must 
be attended with such difficulty, that 
any person of ordinary abilites com- 
ing to deal with them without having 
studied them specially, would be un- 
able to understand their modus oper- 
andi, and thus incapable of directing 
or controlling them. This last claim 
to rank as a science Political Economy 
likewise possesses, as all must admit 
who call to mind how long, and to 
what extent, not alone the general 
body of the people, but even the most 
ott eee and statesmen re- 
mained in ignorance of the natural 
laws which governed the production 
and distribution of wealth, and how 
extremely baneful were the effects 
which thence ensued. Thus briefly 
may be exhibited the grounds upon 
which it is contended that Political 
Economy should be classified as a 
separate science ; and, having got so 
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far, it follows in the next place, as a 
matter of course, that to master its 
truths it must be studied like a 
science, as it is, and not sought for in 
the chaotic mass which should be ana- 
lysed were it attempted tocollect its 
principles from the endless variety of 
practical questions in which they occur 
in connexion with other matters, as 
must be the case were we to com- 
mence to study the subject as an art, 
or, rather, as one of the arts which 
has for its object the attainment of 
the welfare of the community. 

Preliminary investigations should 
indeed, be exemplified and illustrated 
as we proceed, by sapevieote practi- 
cal examples, in this as in other 
sciences ; but this is not to be con- 
founded with the method of those 
who place science in the background, 
and completely bury its elementary 
principles under a mass of details, 
consisting in a great measure of ex- 
traneous matters, which serve, in fact, 
not to illustrate, but, rather, to con- 
ceal the general truths which ought 
to be impressed on the mind. 

When the student has devoted him- 
self for a while to the science, and 
mastered its leading principles, then 
he will be ea to take part intheir 
application. But here he must remem- 
ber that other principles than those 
of economic science are to be attended 
to, and if he proceed to advocate 
practical measures without observing 
this precaution, the chances are his 
predictions may turn out untrue, or 
the object he marks out for attain- 
ment inexpedient. The predictions 
must turn out untrue if human con- 
duct, in the case supposed, be not 
governed and directed by the desire 
for wealth ; and the objects inex- 
pedient if considerations be involved 
in the question under contemplation, 
higher than those which are merely 
economic, and at variance with them. 
If the investigator be prepared to 
deal with all the circumstances which 
thus arise whenever it is proposed to 
deduce practical rules from theoretical 
teachings, he may safely be permitted 
to urge the adoption or rejection of 
legislative measures ; but it is not as 
an economist alone he is entitled to 
speak with authority. And if from 
accident, or from incapacity for certain 
branches of knowledge, he be not pre- 
yared to deal with his case in all its 

arings, his scientific acquirements 
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are not useless notwithstanding; for 
though they cannot qualify him to 
enact the legislator, yet they will 
enable him to afford very important 
assistance by pointing out the economic 
results which are calculated to ensue, 
and which may be then taken into 
account for whatever they are worth, 
as one of the elements to be attended to 
in conjunction with whatever others 
may exist. 

It is not as a scientific exposition, 
whether elementary or otherwise, 
of the principles of Political Economy, 
that these lectures are to be looked 
upon; but rather as a collection of 
detached essays, some, indeed, of a 
purely scientific character, and others 
mixed and applied. The most in- 
structive portion of the work, perhaps, 
is that which treats of population, 
especially in connection with landed 
property and agriculture ; indeed, this 
might be read with great advantage 
at the present day, not that it con- 
tains much, if anything, that is new, 
but on account of its drawing the at- 
tention constantly to what is very 
generally overlooked, though consti- 
tuting the very essence of the subject. 
The author brings together a great 
deal of interesting information as to 
the tenure of land and the condition of 
the occupiers in different parts of 
Europe, and gives a fair review of the 
controversy, then mooted as much as it 
now is, touching the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of large 
and small farms. Then, as at the pre- 
sent day, most people discussed the 
question without explaining what 
came up to their idea of a large farm 
and what of a small one, or taking 
into account that what might be the 
best size under particular circum- 
stances would no longer be so where 
the agricultural products to be raised, 
the nature of the soil, or the habits 
and condition of the rural popula- 


tion were essentially different. Al- 
luding to some very interesting 


agricultural reports in which the 
question of large and small farms 
had been actively discussed, the 
author observes (p. 128) :—‘ Some of 
the reasonings in the papers, as well 
as in other publications of a similar 
nature, might, perhaps, have been 
spared, if the writers had explained 
with a little more precision the ideas 
they annexed to the words large and 
small as employed in the controversy ; 
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words which are not only indefinite 
in their signification, in consequence 
of the want of a given standard of 
comparison ; but which must neces- 
sarily vary in their import in different 
parts of the country according to local 
circumstances. The advocates for 
small farms, for example, sometimes 
include under that denomination 
farms from 150 to 200 acres(which are 
far above the highest average of small 
farms in Great Britain, and of large 
ones in Ireland,) contrasting these 
with farms of 1500 or 2000 acres, 
which are so very far above the 
highest average of large farms that 
they should be considered as excep- 
tions. 

“ Many of these writers, too, seem 
to have proceeded on the supposition, 
that the principles on which the size 
of farms ought to be settled, are of 
much more universal application than 
they will be found to admit of in 
reality. A few of them, however, 
have been completely aware of this 
consideration, remarking, that the 
size of farms must necessarily be re- 
gulated by a variety of local peculi- 
arities, such as soil, situation, modes 
of husbandry, and the extent of 
capital possessed by the class of 
farmers ; and that admitting the gene- 
ral maxim—The best size of farin is 
that which affords the rr propor- 
tional produce, for the least propor- 
tional expense—the application of this 
maxim will be found to lead to widely 
different conclusions, in different dis- 
tricts.” And if this be so, as it doubt- 
less is, even when we confine our 
attention to Great Britain, what will 
it not be necessary to take into ac- 
count when instituting comparison 
between the sizes of farms most de- 
sirable in the various localities 
throughout Europe, from the wine- 
producing countries where farming 
rather resembles what would here be 
called gardening, to the great corn 
and pasture lands where large hold- 
ings are those which appear to be 
managed with most success. 

The following, likewise, deserves 
to be borne in mind. “ With respect 
to the supposed tendency of small 
farms to promote population, I shall 
only remark before leaving this article, 
that it must not be judged of merely 
from the numbers which are subsisted 
on the spot.” The idea that “the 
mode of culture which employs most 
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hands, is most favourable to the po- 
pulation of the State,” is justly re- 
probated by the author of L’ Ami des 
Hommes (the elder Mirabeau) as a 
vulgar prejudice. “ The overplus of 
produce carried to market,” he ob- 
serves, “is no less beneficial in this 
respect by feeding towns, than if 
eaten on the fields that produced it. 
The more, therefore, that the indus- 
try and riches of the farmer enable 
him to economise the labour of men, 
the greater is the surplus which re- 
mains for the subsistence of others. 
To suppose, as some authors have 
done, that small farms add to the 
numbers of a people, while, at the 
same time, it is granted that they 
neither yield an adequate produce 
nor rent, amounts very cate to a 
contradiction in terms.” It is not 
uncommon to hear those who profess 
to be patriots and philanthropists 
lamenting the consolidation of wretch- 
edly small holdings into farms, we 
will not say large, but just of mode- 
rate extent, and asserting in declama- 
tory language they would rather see 
the land supporting people, the 
strength of the State, than feeding 
pigs and bullocks. To persons of this 
tone of mind, who seem to think land 
is devoted to the best of all purposes 
when it is turned into a pauper-war- 
ren, and forget that when it ceases to 
be tenanted by wretched cottiers, 
then, and then only, it becomes capa- 
ble of supporting labourers in com- 
fort, we point out the judicious ob- 
servations of Dugald Stewart and the 
elder Mirabeau, and beg of them to 
remember that we are not-to judge of 
the capacity of any kind of farms to 
promote population by reference to 
the numbers subsisted on the spot, 
but rather by taking into account the 
quantity of food produced, whether 
that be employed in supporting those 
‘who occupy the immediate locality or 
those who inhabit other parts of the 
country. 

The author is not so felicitous in 
discussing the connexion between the 
size of properties and the amount of 
population, as that between popula- 
tion and the extent of farms. He 
adduces a good deal of information 


on the subject, though generally not 
of the most satisfactory kind. He 
dwells a great deal on the fluctuations 
in the population and the sizes of 
estates which are said to have occurred 
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in the States of ancient Rome, with- 
out duly considering that what has 
been handed down to us respecting 
them can hardly be of that very ac- 
curate character which alone would jus- 
tify us in basing conclusions on them, 
and taking no notice of the fact that 
the great change from small to large 
properties which occurred about the 
time of the decline of Rome was accom- 
panied by the substitution of slaves 
for freemen as the cultivators of the 
soil—a fact which alone is amply suf- 
ficient to account for the deterioration 
of agriculture and the diminution of 
population, and draws at once a line 
of distinction between the event in 
question and those occurring within 
our own times, to which they are 
usually compared. His own ideas on 
the subject do not appear to have 
been at all settled, and, indeed, he 
himself confesses as much ; for after 
bringing forward a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous and often contradictory 
information and speculations, he states 
(page 151)—“ I have quoted these pas- 
sages because I am always far more 
anxious to suggest a variety of ideas 
for your examination, than to estab- 
lish any particular system.” An ob- 
servation at once demonstrating the 
undecided condition of the author’s 
mind, and establishing, in connexion 
with many others of a similar strain, 
how very unfit, as we before con- 
tended, these lectures are to serve as 
an introductory treatise. For the 
work best suited to the beginner is 
that which tells him plainly and con- 
cisely what is known on the subject 
he is about learning ; not that in 
which the author says to him, “ Here 
is all that is said on both sides of the 
question ; and as to which is the right 
one, I, who have long studied the 
matter, decline to offer any decided 
opinion. I leave it to you, who are 
confessedly ignorant on this subject, 
to deduce the best conclusion you are 
able from the heterogeneous mass of 
conflicting evidence I lay before you.” 
But returning to what we commenced 
with, so far as the author indicates any 
opinion of his own, he rather inclines 
to that of those who consider small 
properties favourable to the increase 
of ee ee No doubt it is true 
that the larger the number of persons 
the rent of the land of a country is 
divided among, the more there are 
who have an opportunity of support- 
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ing themselves thereby ; but rent 
constitutes but a small portion of the 
produce of the soil, and, therefore, to 
ascertain the connexion between the 
amount of population and the size of 
properties, we should look to the 
effect of the latter on the quantity of 
piretorel produce, the food of all 
classes, and not to its effect on 
the number of one particular class 
alone, the proprietors. Some wri- 
ters, Mr. J. 8. Mill* among the 
number, lay down that it does not 
follow because landed property is 
minutely divided, that farms will be 
so; for as large properties are per- 
fectly compatible with small farms, 
so also are small ones with farms of 
an adequate size. But though this 
may be maintained by closet philoso- 
phers, who have never had occasion 
to trouble their heads with the ma- 
nagement of landed property, it may 
easily be shown to be fallacious ; and 
as for the few examples which have 
been brought forward of small pro- 
pias throwing their lands into one 
olding for purposes of cultivation, 
these are not to be looked upon as 
events of ordinary occurrence, but 
rather as such which by their very 
singularity have recommended them- 
selves to travellers to enter in their 
note books. No landlord likes much 
to depend for all his income on the 
solvency of a single farmer, or even 
two or three, or any other very small 
number. He prefers a greater num- 
ber of tenants, so that should a few of 
them fail, the proportion of his in- 
come thus cut off for a year will not 
be so considerable as to put him to 
heavy inconvenience, Hence though 

roperties be not so small as to be 
individually incompatible with farms 
of adequate extent, yet they throw a 
strong obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of such, as it is highly im- 
probable on the grounds already 
stated that each property will be let 
in one or two ci and not ina 
number so much greater as to lead 
to the formation of holdings not large 
enough for the purposes of advanta- 
geous cultivation. And when we come 
to properties too small individually 
for good farms, it is in the last degree 
improbable they will be consolidated 
for occupation so as to get over the 
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difficulty. Landlords dislike, not un- 
reasonably, to have their properties 
occupied jointly, the chances being 
that the boundaries of each in the 
lapse of time will become greatly con- 
fused either from neglect or fraud ; 
and thus should the joint occupation 
terminate, as in the nature of things 
it must from time to time, it may 
prove hard and expensive, not to say 
occasionally impossible, for each pro- 
prietor to mark out and resume pos- 
session of his own. Any one who 
has had a little experience of landed 
property is aware of the objection en- 
tertained by landlords to fet a farm 
to a tenant occupying an adjoining 
property belonging to some one else, 
their reason being the very one which 
has just been stated. This shows 
how far there is any connexion be- 
tween the size of properties and that 
of farms; the true state of the case 
being that though large properties 
and small farms are quite compatible, 
the converse of the proposition does 
not hold good. Thus, instead of 
apparently yielding to the asser- 
tion that small properties are fa- 
vourable to population, Dugald Ste- 
wart should have applied the sensi- 
bleremark he had made elsewhere, and 
drawn attention tothe fact that though 
small properties promote the collection 
of a large agricultural population, it 
should not be concluded the land was 
maintaining more people than it would 
if less sub-divided, since, in the latter 
case, it might be supporting a greater 
number, the fact being concealed be- 
cause they resided elsewhere, in the 
towns and cities, and not in the rural 
districts. 

When our author comes to deal 
with the purely scientific questions of 
Political Economy, whether of clas- 
sification or otherwise, his deficien- 
cies are most apparent ; and we can- 
not better exemplify this than by re- 
ference to. his alan concerning 
productive and unproductive labour, 
and the theory of money. The latter 
has been termed by Leibnitz a semi- 
mathematical investigation—a desig- 
nation which appears to be highly 
applicable ; and in this point of view 
Dugald Stewart approached the sub- 
a with considerable advantages. 

is father had occupied the chair of 
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mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, and he himself must 
have been deemed a proficient in that 
most abstract science, as he was 
called upon now and then to assist in 
lecturing upon it: “ the philosophic 
sire and son,” as Burns described Du- 
gald Stewart and his parent, having 
shared occasionally between them the 
labours of the latter’s situation. But 
in Economic Science we find more 
traces in our author of the doubtful 
and speculative cast of mind of the 
neatil philosopher, than of the cer- 
tainty and precision of the mathema- 
tician. He questions everything, and 
never arrives at a definite conclusion ; 
and no where is this more apparent 
than when he treats of money, the 
very department of the science in 
which the most rigorous deductions 
can be drawn, on account of the data 
of the questions which there arise be- 
ing but little encumbered with the 
pecan of matters extraneous to 

olitical Economy. As an example 
of the mode in which the subject is 
dealt with, we give the first lines of 
a disquisition (p. 371) on the effects 
of plenty or scarcity of the precious 
metals upon prices :—“ I now pro- 
ceed to offer some remarks on the 
principles by which the relative value 
of money and commodities are ad- 
justed in commercial transations. It 
is a subject of extreme difficulty, 
and I am much afraid that what I 
have to state will tend more to inva- 
lidate the reasonings of others, than 
to establish any satisfactory conclu- 
sions of my own.” The sequel de- 
monstrates that the latter portion of 
his apprehension was remarkably 
well founded; and on turning to 
some notes of his, which appeared 
about ten years afterwards, we find 
he continued in the same state of 
doubt and indecision. The Bank of 
England and other banks having been 
released for a time, by the Suspension 
of Cash Payments’ Act of 1797, 
from the obligation of paying for 
their notes on demand the specie they 
purported to represent, naturally in- 
creased their issues to an unprece- 
dented amount, being stimulated by 
the desire of gaining interest on a 
large amount of discounts, and un- 
deterred by the fear of these exces- 
sive issues heing thrown back upon 
their hands. In consequence of this 
great increase of the currency, prices 
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rose, and the exchanges became and 
continued unfavourable ; and public 
attention having been called to the 
matter, a Parliamentary Committee, 
best known as the “ Bullion Commit- 
tee of 1810,” was appointed to inquire 
into the matter and make their re- 
port. They did so, and, in opposition 
to all the sophistry of interested 
traders, came to the plain and busi- 
ness-like conclusion, that prices were 
high because the currency was ex- 
cessive. This conclusion Dugald 
Stewart is not altogether satisfied 
with. When there is more money 
than is required for transacting, at 
the comparative natural worth of the 
coin of the realm and the commo- 
dities purchased with it, all the ex- 
changes in which money is used, 
poet rise above their accustomed 
evel ; but this requisite quantity is 
not to be ascertained merely by re- 
ference to the amount of the wealth 
of the country, since, according to 
circumstances, it may vary in a dif- 
ferent proportion. Thus, in a coun- 
try like Russia, where a great deal of 
exchanges are effected by barter, 
without the intervention of coin, so 
much money in proportion to the 
amount of goods exchanged will not 
be eevee as in one like France, 
where such transactions are adjusted 
in general with coin. And going 
to the other extreme, in a country 
like England, where so many ex- 
changes are effected with credit, or 
instruments of credit, less money will 
be needed in proportion to goods than 
in those places where sales and pur- 
chases, as the rule, are adjusted with 
metallic currency. Again, in order 
to ascertain this requisite amount of 
money, it is to be borne in mind that 
the same quantity will suffice to trans- 
act a greater or smaller extent of pur- 
chases according as it circulates more 
or less rapidly. Thus more will be 
required in a country where money is 
hoarded during the interval be- 
tween accumulation and expendi- 
ture, than in one where banks of de- 
pee are general ; much of the money 
veing sent out into circulation by the 
bankers, which otherwise would have 
remained locked up in the coffers of 
the owners. This teaches us not to 
consider that prices must always 
vary in the exact proportion of the 
quantity of goods to the supply of mo- 
ney, and may be brought forward 
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with justice against writers such as 
Locke and Hume, who, extending 
their observations over very long pe- 
riods of years, during which, in most 
nations, changes in the requirements 
fer money of the kind already ad- 
verted to must have occurred, con- 
cluded, without taking any such mat- 
ters into account, that the proportion 
of coin to goods must either remain 
constant, or else be indicated by cor- 
responding fluctuations in price. But 
if the observations extend over afew 
years only, and there is thus @ priori 
no ground for concluding that changes 
of the kind above noticed have come 
to pass to any appreciable extent, it 
is a mere waste of ingenuity to sug- 
gest the possibility of their occur- 
rence asan argument against the con- 
nexion of cause and effect between 
two events which have happened— 
the first of which would naturally 
have produced the second. The Bul- 
lion Committee followed this plain 
‘and obvious rule, the immediate dic- 
tate of common sense. But not so 
our author ; he rejected any such in- 
ference, and refused to come to any 
definite conclusion until he had satis- 
fied his mind of the state of the case, 
by tracing all the additional currency 
through its various stages of circula- 
tion, until it reached the pockets of 
those who were to employ it in con- 
sumption ; which, in fact, amounted 
to the postponement of his judgment 
sine die, as the lawyers phrase it. 
Perhaps in no part of the lectures 
is the author’s inability to deal with 
what is purelyscientific, and hisfear of 
grappling with anything that demands 
a practical decision, more apparent 
than where he treats of productive 
and unproductive labour, and the se- 
veral questions thence arising. Some 
centuries back the prosperity of a few 
small trading communities, such as 
Venice, Genoa, Holland, and the 
free cities of the North of Ger- 
many, attracted the attention of the 
ruling classes of the great nations of 
Europe, and they fell into the error 
of supposing that these states were 
prosperous because they were addicted 
to commercial rather than to other 
industrial pusuits; the true state of 
the case being that these states were 
more prosperous than their neigh- 
bours, because they enjoyed greater 
security of person and property; and 
they devoted themselves principally 
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to foreign trade, merely because pe- 
culiar circumstances rendered it more 
srofitable to them than other pursuits. 
But this was overlooked, and the Mer- 
cantile System sprung up, the object of 
which was to turn the industry of 
the people to trade and manufactures 
rather than to agriculture, and fill the 
country with money by encouraging 
the exportation of goods, and check- 
ing their importation. This system 
led to one of an opposite nature, and 
a sect which assumed to themselves 
the title of “ Economists,” par excel- 
lence, sprung up in France, and laid 
down that the policy hitherto adopted 
of fostering, or, rather, attempting to 
foster, trade and commerce, and ne- 
glecting agriculture was altogether 
erroneous ; the latter species of indus- 
try, and not the former, being the true 
source of wealth. The principal men of 
this sect were Gunma, a physician at 
the court of Louis XV., and the cele- 
brated minister 7'urgot ; and their sys- 
tem went by thenameof the Agricultu- 
ralorPhysiocratic. The‘ Economists” 
did not propose, however, toencourage 
agriculture at the expense of trade 
and commerce ; they only suggested 
that both should be disencumbered 
from restrictions, and perfect freedom 
in every species of industry allowed 
without any interference by the state ; 
whence their system acquired the name 
of laissez-faire, or laissez-passer. But 
though in practice they recommended 
this species of equaiity, they held some 
very peculiar views as to the relative 
advantageousness of labour employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, and 
restricted the term “ productive” to 
the former alone, stigmatising the 
latter as “unproductive.” Adam 
Smith’s strong common sense revolted 
against this misapplication of language, 
and he rejected their distinction, but 
did not succeed in exposing the fallacy 
on which they proceeded. The “ Eco- 
nomists” observed, as the result of 
agricultural labour aided by the vege- 
tative powers of nature, that a small 
quantity of matter of some kind or 
other was converted into a greater ; 
but when manufacturers worked, all 
they did was to transform into a new 
shape or character, what before had 
existed under a different aspect, with- 
out in an way occasioning an increase 
in the quantity of the subject of their 
toil. Influenced by thisandsomer other 
considerations, they termed agricultu- 
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ral labour alone “ productive,’ and ma- 
nufacturing “ unproductive,”—distinc- 
tions quite correct if the term had 
relation to quantity only. But they 
went much beyond this, and stepping 
from the inference that the one labour 
only was productive of increased 
matter, and the other unproductive 
thereof, laid down in addition that the 
first alone was productive of in 
wealth, of which the latter they con- 
tended was necessarily unproductive. 
Now as of articles containing the same 
quantity of matter, some may be 
much more valuable than others, it 
follows that we cannot conclude be- 
cause a particular kind of labour does 
not increase matter, it cannot increase 
wealth. Theman whoalters raw mate- 
rials worthafewshillingsinto clothing, 
habitation, aoe implements oa 
many pounds, appears to us entit 
to rank as a productive labourer in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; and there 
are not many who will disagree with 
Adam Smith when he accuses the 
“‘ Economists” of love of paradox for 
asserting the contrary. But the “Eco- 
nomists” support their position b 
contending that the result of suc 
labour is not a creation but a trans- 
ference of wealth, the value. of. the 
manufactured article, over and above 
that of the raw material, representin, 
the w consumed and Sormenet 
by the labourers during the process 
of the production. Thus when Adam 
Smith, in defence of his classification 
of manufacturing labouras productive, 
observes that a man grows rich by 
employing such, it is replied to him 
that though such is the case, so far as 
the individual is concerned, yet not- 


ees the labour cannot be 


deemed productive to the nation, since 
what the manufacturers gain is so 
much transferred from others. The 
worth of the manufactured article, it 
was contended, should be expended 
on its production, and thus society at 
large would be no richer at the end of 
the process than the beginning, or as 
son Stewart himself puts it (p. 
266 pee . 


“Any saving a manufacturer makes 
from his wages is so much taken out 
of the hands of another person, and 
can no more be said to increase the 
funds of the community than the 
gains made at a gambling table.” But 
as for agricultural produce, it was 
said, the case was different, for there 
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over and above what should be ex- 
pended on the producers, thereremain- 
ed under the name of “rent,” a clear 
surplus. This alone, in their esti- 
mation, represented the “net revenue” 
of the country, that is the excess of 
the gross revenue overand above what 
should be consumed and destroyed in 
order to produce it; and the labour 
from which this resulted they deemed 
accordingly the only kind which de- 
served theappellation of “productive.” 
To enter with anything like fullness 
into a discussion of this whimsical 
theory, wonld involve a long and un- 
profitable discussion ; but it is enough 
to point out the fallacy which lies in 
the assumption that all which is ez- 
pended in production is thereby de- 
stroyed. Over and above what is 
necessary to supply implements and 
materials, and support the existence 
of the producers, there is nothing in 
the world which involves the destruc- 
tion of what is expended in carryin, 
on industry. Much of it may be, an 
usually is accumulated, without the 
producers reducing themselves to 
anything like want in the ordinary 
sense of the word; and hence when 
any kind of production is com- 

leted, the result is, in general, an 
increase to the net revenue of society, 
the increase being measured by the 
excess of the value of what is produced 
over that which has been destroyed 
during the process of production. But 
by overlooking this obvious inference, 
the curious doctrine known as_ the 
Agricultural System was founded and 
it. is quite astonishing how wide was 
its influence and extensive its circu- 
lation among scientific men. 

Such was the theory of the “econo- 
mists” as to productive and unpro- 
ductive labours, and such the fallacy 
on which it was founded. But if it 
were correct, and the national wealth, 
accordingly, to be found in its agri- 
cultural produce alone, (that which 
existed in a different form having 
involved the destruction of as much of 
the others, so that it should be looked 
upon only as so much wealth which 
had once been agricultural produce,) 
the financial system recommended by 
the “ economists” in France, and b 
Locke before them in England, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course ; and this 
was that all miscellaneous taxes should 
be abolished, and replaced by a single 
impost, a land-tax., For if the — 
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wealth of the country was or had 
been agricultural produce, by taxing 
nothing but the latter all the wealth 
of the country would be taxed; and 
were taxation imposed on anything 
else, it would be, it was alleged, soon 
thrown back on the land. “It is in 
vain,” says Locke, “in a country 
whose great fund is land, to hope to 
lay the public charge of the govern- 
ment on anything else. There at last 
it will terminate. The merchant, do 
what you can, will not bear it, the 
labourers cannot, and therefore the 
landholders must.” This doctrine 
follows plainly from the agricultural 
system ; but Dugald Stewart, though 
seeming to adopt the theory in o 
position to Adam Smith, was afraid 
of its legitimate conclusion ; his natu- 
ral indecision having been, doubtless, 
enhanced by the difference between 
the circumstances which prevailed in 
his days and in those of the “ econo- 
mists.” When they wrote, agricul- 
ture, though discouraged, was the 
rinci occupation of the ple, 
ead te little elit arose seen nai 
other source. If was not, therefore, 
very extraordinary that the latter 
should have been passed over altoge- 
ther. But it was different when trade 
and manufactures had assumed the 
important position they occupied at 
the beginning of the century ; and 
any proposal to exempt from taxation 
those engaged in such pursuits, upon 
the plea put forth by the “economists,” 
would be apt to be deemed a senseless 
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paradox. Hence Dugald Stewart does 
not adopt the suggested financial sys- 
tem, but runs away from it. When 
discussing the subject of produc- 
tive and unproductive labours, he 
observes (vol. i., p. 297), “ In what I 
have now said I would not be under- 
stood to intimate any may with 
respect to the territorial tax. The 
discussion properly belongs to the 
article of taxation.” But when he 
comes to taxation, he dismisses the 
matter again to some future occasion, 
saying, (vol. ii., p. 238), “I shall not 
at present attempt any statement of 
the reasonings which have been offered 
for or against it.” 
From these specimens it will be 
reeived the reader is not likely to 
increase his knowledge of the science 
of political economy by studying the 
lectures of Dugald Stewart. They 
come before the public under circum- 
stances entitling the author to every 
consideration ; but even making due 
allowance for all this, there ap 
to be ample grounds for concluding 
that he never deserved any great re- 
tation as an economist ; and his 
riends would have been more prudent, 
if instead of publishing the entire 
course of lectures which came to their 
hands, they had remained satisfied 
with bringing forward a few judicious 
selections only, and consigned the 
rest to that oblivion to which it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the well-earned 
reputation of Dugald Stewart in other 
departments, they may speedily return. 


THE PROTECTORATE OF RICHARD CROMWELL.* 


Tere is no period of the checkered 
History of England more tortuous and 
intricate in its scenes, or more finely 
illustrative of the philosophy of poli- 
tics, than the Drama of the Restora- 
tion. During the twenty-one months 
intervening between the death of the 
Great Protector, andthe restoration 
of Charles IT. to the throne of his an- 
cestors, the system of government in 
England became the subject of revo- 
lutions, numerous enough to have 
overturned all the dynasties of Eu- 
rope. In that short period almost 
every form of polity was successively 


tried and found wanting—almost 
every element of civil administration 
was exhausted. During the nine years 
which elapsed between the execution 
of Charles I. and the opening of the 
drama which M.Guizot here describes 
(1649-1658), the nation had been 
subjected, first, to a system of anar- 
chical liberty in the shape of Parlia- 
mentary Supremacy, and next to a 
military despotism in the Protectoral 
Government of Oliver Cromwell. 
These systems were successively ex- 
hausted,—the one by the inherent 
weakness of the component body, and 
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the other by its essential dependence 
on the individual life on whose ex- 
istence it had been staked. When, 
therefore, the death of Oliver had 
once more dispossessed the country of 
its established Government, three dis- 
tinct and antagonistic forms of polity 
had passed away within a period of 
ten years. The alternative, conse- 
quently, which presented itself to the 
people of England, on the recurrence 
of that momentous event, lay between 
the restoration of the Monarchy under 
the House of Stuart, with such quali- 
fications as should seem to establish, 
what we now term, a Constitutional 
Government, and the attempted con- 
solidation of thoseshredsand remnants 
of discordant systems, which repre- 
sented the ruin of preceding schemes 
of polity. But the genius of the 
people, in favour of the restoration, 
was not sufficiently determined to 
countervail the adverse influence of 
individuals in power ; and the latter 
alternative formed the only practi- 
cable means of filling the political 
vacuum, which the death of the Pro- 
tector had produced. 

Four distinct elements of Govern- 
ment, more or less feeble and inade- 
quate, now remained on the anti- 
monarchical side of political affairs. 
These were, first, the traditions of 
the Protectorate, as faintly repre- 
sented at once by the family of Crom- 
well, and by the rival generals of the 
Commonwealth : secondly, the bias 
of the army as generally disposed in 
favour of some scheme of republican 
polity : thirdly, the questionable 
claims of the half-extinguished Long 
Parliament : and, fourthly, the unde- 
niable pretensions of a nominally re- 
publican Commonwealth, to the in- 
vestiture of the powers of Government 
in a free, a full, and a sovereign 
National Assembly. 

Each of these four principles, or 
elements of Government, was exist- 
ing on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
either in law or in fact—that is to 
say, they were either already deve- 
loped into a definite shape, or they 
were morally existing in virtue of 
popular convictions of their respective 
claims, Each, again, of these elements 
was, singly, too weak to assume the 
ascendant—each conflicted with the 
other—and was not seldom divided 
ies itself. For, in truth, no one 
of them was possessed of any con- 
sistent and homogeneous character. 
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The claims of the sons of Crom- 
well to individual supremacy were 
morally, if not actually, contested by 
such generals as Monk, and Des- 
borough, and Fairfax, and Lambert. 
The Long Parliament was no sooner 
convened than it tranformed itself 
from a body of popular representa- 
tives into a rapacious oligarchy, and 
exhibited the spectacle of a minority 
of its members ejecting a majority 
from a participation in its delibera- 
tive counsels. The army itself re- 
presented or professed opposite poli- 
tical opinions as numerous as the 
cantonments into which it was dis- 
tributed. And a free National As- 
sembly, such as we have indicated, 
would probably, if it had been elected 
in the autumn of 1658, have presented 
a scarcely less signal discord on the 

uestion of the Constitution of the 

mpire. 

e restoration of the Monarchy 
in 1658, being, therefore, at that 
moment, essentially, a utopian 
scheme, the immediate future of Eng- 
land, at the juncture of the death of 
Cromwell, obviously lay between the 
extreme alternatives of a vigorous 
administration and a series of revolu- 
tions. With all these conflicting forces 
of moral government in the field, it 
ought clearly to have been the policy 
of those in power, to haveaimed at the 
fusion and combination of these con- 
flicting elements, as far as possible, 
into one homogeneous body, Such a 
course, no doubt, was fraught with 
the utmost difficulty, and required 
the presence of a master-mind such 
as had just departed from the scene 
of public affairs. And, indeed, it may 
be questioned whether there is not 
indirect evidence to show, that even 
Oliver himself despaired of its com- 
plete realisation ; for it og 28 fairly 
supposed, that he would have pre- 
ferred to live in greater security at the 
expense of some qualification of his 
authority, if he had seen his way to 
the institution of a less despotic frame 
of polity, of which he should be the 
permanent head. But that these 
conflicting elements of power, at the 
juncture of the death of Oliver, were 
not wholly irreconcilable or invin- 
cible, is strikingly shown in the man- 
ner in which accidental circumstances 
had nearly established a triple form 
of Government—and would probably 
have done so, but for the pusiflanimity 
of Richard—when the first Cabal of 
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Wallingford House destroyed that con- 
servative scheme of polity. So wholly 
incompetent, however, with the ex- 
ception of Thurloe, were the public 
men who then occupied paw in 
the State, to the accomplishment of 
the task which lay before them, that 
the progress of England, which had 
so lately been courted and feared by 
all the nations of Europe, presented 
simply a gradual decline from revo- 
lution to revolution, until the resto- 
ration of the Monarchy became, at 
length, the sole condition of her poli- 
tical existence. 

M. Guizot has, we think, rightly 
estimated the importance of this most 
eventful of all the epochs of corres- 
ponding duration in the History of 
England, which in the space of less 
than two years, transformed the Civil 
Government of the nation from a 
military dictatorship, unequalled in 
its vigour and strength, to a limited 
or constitutional monarchy, conform- 
able to the genius of its ancient polity. 
This epoch is, singularly, one which 
has been neglected by almost eve 
historical writer who has dealt with 
that period of the English annals. 
Hume has devoted to it no more than 
about forty pages. Mr. Macaulay 
describes it in a manner at once con- 
temptuous aud laconic. Mr. Carlyle 
does not condescend to deal with it at 
all ; and he chooses that the curtain 
shall fall over the name of Cromwell, 
while yet in the zenith of its glory. 
It is, perhaps, a peculiar merit in M. 
Guizot’s work, that the vivid repre- 
sentations which it forms of this ex- 
citin citing, yet degrading, drama, is de- 

fully from the mass of records, 

w greater portion of which have 

been before the public, for at least a 

‘ century and a half, and which no 

earlier writer has had the energy to 

collate ; and partly from diplomatic 

correspondence, which, with few ex- 

ceptions, had not before been given to 
the world. 

M. Guizot, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. 
Hume nearly agree in their respective 
characterisations of Richard Crom- 
well, so far as intellectual administra- 
tive powers are concerned. But while 
Hume represents him as at once vir- 
tuous in private and incompetent in 
= life, M. Guizot brings him 

efore us in the character of “ an idle, 
jovial, and somewhat licentious coun- 


try squire.” It is a strange accusation 
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to prefer against David Hume, that 
he has dealt too leniently with a 
supplanter of the House of Stuart. 
But there is clearly no question what- 
ever, that Richard Cromwell, in his 
earlier life, had contracted the man- 
ners, while he lived in the society, of 
the cavaliers whom the great Pro- 
tector had permitted to live in security 
around him. This, in fact, must have 
been an almost inevitable result ; and 
it affords, perhaps, the most striking 
instance on record of the impolitic 
supineness of the watchful Oliver, 
who had been designing the hereditar 
descent of the power he had attained, 
that instead of bringing up his chosen 
son either to the profession of the 
army, or to the dnties of govern- 
ment, and without so much as caring 
to instil into his mind the Crom- 
wellian politics on the recognition of 
which his existence depended—he 
allowed him to run riot among the 
discontented cavaliers, until he ap- 

ars to have contracted their opin- 
ions in an equal degree with those of 
his father. The result, at any rate, 
was, that immediately on the occur- 
ence of an administrative difficult 
under the Protectorate of Richard, 
the first expedient suggested by that 
ruler was the recall of the Rene 
of Stuart. 

Both at home and abroad Richard’s 
unopposed accession to the Protecto- 
rate created very general surprise. 
The intelligence of the death of Oliver, 
intimately as the Anglo-French alli- 
ance of that day hung on his indivi- 
dual life, threw the Court of Versailles 
into consternation. The letters, and 
other authoritative documents, quoted 
by M. Guizot, strikingly evince the 
difficulty in which Cardinal Mazarin, 
then the nearly absolute dictator of 
France, found himself placed. That 
Minister, afraid to avow himself posi- 
tively upon either side, proceeded toa 


congratulation of all parties interested 
in the result, with the worited dupli- 
city of his profession. This, in fact, 


appears to have been the invariable 
expedient of the French Court when- 
ever they found themselves beset by 
rival claimants for their support, of 
whose ultimate success it might at 
the moment be impossible to pre- 
dicate. In this manner the letters 
of M. de Bordeaux, the French Am- 
bassador at the court of the English 
Commonwealth, addressed to the Car- 
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dinal, frequently conclude in such 
terms as these :—‘‘ meanwhile, as I 
do not know on which side success 
may declare, I shall continue to speak 
fair words to all!” 

In illustration of this policy, we 
quote nearly the only letter addressed 
by Mazarin to Richard Cromwell :— 


CARDINAL MAZARIN TO THE PROTECTOR 
(RICHARD CROMWELL.) 
Paris, Sept. 25th, 1658. 

**Str,—I have so many reasons for being 
sensibly affected by the death of his late 
most serene highness, the Protector, that I 
shall not employ many words to express to 
your most serene highness the grief which 
it has caused me, which I well feel to be one 
of those which are contained (?) in sad 
silence, because they are beyond expression. 
And truly, even, if I did not regard the in- 
terest of the king and of the state in the loss 
of a prince so illustrious and so well inten- 
tioned towards this crown, he gave me, even 
in the last moments of his life, such obliging 
and such glorious marks of esteem, confi- 
dence, and friendship, that I cannot suffi- 
ciently regret his loss, But what mitigates 
in some degree my displeasure (!) at this 
unfortunate occurrence, is to find that your 
most screne highness has been proclaimed 
his successor with such universal applause ; 
and that 1 am fully persuaded that not only 
will you conform to his views, for the esta- 
blishment of an indissoluble union with France, 
but that you will be pleased to honor me 
with the same good-will which his highness 
entertained towards me, as I have a very 
strong desire to deserve it by my services.” 


And oe ~— the only letter of 
sympathy and congratulation written 
by Cardinal Mazarin? No. He 
simultaneously sent his felicitations 
on this event to — Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the exiled widow of Charles 
I! This duplicity did not end here. 
The Lord Cardinal, indeed, did not 
put the aes letters, like a more 
modern diplomatist of this country,into 
the wrong envelopes; but he found 
himself compelled to offend one party, 
or the otheron the delicate question of 

lacing the Court in mourning for the 

tector. The Cromwells would be 
peculiarly susceptible of a slight : and 
the Stuarts would be similarly in- 
censed by such an apotheosis of the 
deceased usurper. But at length the 
wily Cardinal came to the conclusion 
—to paraphrase the proverb—that 
a Protector in the hand was worth 
two Queens in the bush: and Louis 
XIV. accordingly went into mourn- 
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ing for the deceased executioner of 
Charles I. ! 

This liberal determination of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, in fact, to ally the 
French court rather with nations 
than with governments—which is 
the exact antecedent of our policy in 
regard to France at this day—affords 
a signal contrast to the subsequent 
maladministration of Louis XIV., 
when that sovereign had undertaken 
the individual responsibility of go- 
vernment. In a word, it was the 
policy of the Great Minister to regard 
the nation as identified with the 
de facto government : it was the policy 
of the Grand Monarque to regard the 
dynasty as constituting the State. 

Richard Cromwell now suddenly 
found himself elevated from the de- 
bauchery and obscurity of his pro- 
vincial life, to the highest pinnacle of 
political authority. For the moment, 
his rivals readily acceded to his as- 
sumption of the Protectoral power. 
His brother, Henry, consented to 
rule Ireland as his deputy, and assured 
him of the tranquillity of that impor- 
tant nation. Monk, who was then 
all-powerful in Scotland, similarly 
acquiesed in the authority of Richard ; 
and Fleetwood, who had been long 
the presumptive successor of the 
great Protector, adopted the same 
course. “And was this,” it was 
demanded by the astonished courts 
of Europe, “ the tranquil manner in 
which England received an event 
which had threatened to involve her 
in a tempest of unquenchable revolu- 
tion ?” 

But behind all this temporary and 
temporising subserviency, the storm 
was ually and secretly arising. 
The first indication of danger came 
from the suspicious withdrawal of the 
leading officers from the court of the 
young Protector. Wallingford House, 
where Fleetwood lived, became the 
scene of suspicious military councils. 
Desborough followed Fleetwood’s ex- 
ample. While one assembly was 
convened at Wallingford House, an- 
othersatat Desborough’s. Meanwhile 
the executive government was carried 
on at Whitehall, ostensibly by a coun- 
cil of state constituted on a liberal 
basis, and composed both of Crom- 
wellians and Republicans ; but virtu- 
ally by as committee of that 
council, known as the Palace Cabal. 
Of this, Thurloe was the chief. 
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Thurloe was Prime Minister of Rich- 
ard ; and became, through the weak- 
ness of his master, the real director 
of the state. He was the leading 
civilian, much as Fleetwood was the 
leading general, then in London. 
Between these tworivals, aninevitable 
animosity spran; - Scarcely had 
the accession of Richard taken place, 
when this formidable antagonism 
developed itself in a demand from 
the council of Wallingford House, 
that the offce of commander-in-chief 
“should be restored in the person of 
a military man who had served in the 
wars of Oliver; and that no officers 
should be dismissed except by the 
sentence of a court-martial.” 

Here was not only a direct blow 
aimed at the supremacy of Richard, 
but a covert attempt to renew the 
military dictatorship of Oliver in the 
person of Fleetwood, who was unmis- 
takably designed in a demand thus 
emanating from a council assembled 
at his own residence. The illusion of 
conservative order, as the characteris- 
tic of the reign of Richard, vanished 
at once. Here was a council of state 
assembled at Whitehall under the 
Protector, forming the only govern- 
ment of the country ;—and here, 
again, not a stone’s throw from the 
seat of the legal administration, was 
a self-existent military council, un- 
recognised by any other body than 
itself, and determined on the destruc- 
tion of the rival court! Nothin 
can more fully illustrate the mo 
alienation of the public from the idea 
of order, and of the dignity of govern- 
ment, than the fact that these demon- 
strations were received by the public, 
with every symptom of complacency 
and indifference. In truth, if we 
were to endeavour to draw a parallel 
to the government of England, during 
the last period of the commonwealth, 
in the history of our own times, we 
could find it only at Madrid. 

The council at Whitehall promptly 
took up the gauntlet thrown down 
by the council of Wallingford House ; 
and Richard returned to the demand 
a flat refusal. This refusal was 
drawn up by Thurloe, and is to be 
found in the State Papers, bearing his 
mame. There is reason, indeed, to 
think that this promptitude on the 
part of the legal executive was pro- 
duced by a further knowledge of the 
ambitious projects of Fleetwood, than 
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any that has hitherto come to light ; 
for Desborough, at this juncture, 
charged Lord Faulconbridge, who was 
Cromwell’s brother-in-law, with a 
design for the imprisonment of Fleet- 
wood in Windsor Castle. This is 
also attested in Thurloe’s state papers ; 
and it suggests a probability that 
Richard may have been scheming 
violent measures for the suppression 
of the Wallingford House Cabal, with 
that occasional vigour which charac- 
terised his early administration, but 
which afterwards altogether failed 
him in the hour of his direst neces- 


sity. 

Richard and his advisers now saw 
that the only course before them lay 
in the convocation of parliament. It 
was absolutely necessary that some 
further sanction should be given to 
the existence of the government of 
Whitehall, in order to withstand the 
cabals of the army. The sanction 
which parliament might confer would 
be both of a moral and of a legal 
character. It would be difficult, on 
the one hand, for the officers to de- 
bauch into rebellion against parlia- 
mentary government an army which 
had already fought the domestic wars 
of political liberty. The increase of 
authority, on the other, which a de 


Facto administration, would possess by 


its formal inauguration with all the 
solemnity that an appeal to the nation 
could confer, would be incalculably 
great. The only difficulty, in truth, 
consisted in the return of a parliament 
which should support the Protectoral 
polity. The council of state durst 
not encounter a free parliament chosen 
after the recent electoral law. With 
a suppleness, however, for which 
Thurloe has seldom gained credit, but 
which he really possessed, these diffi- 
culties were overcome. The repre- 
sentation wasfraudulently contracted ; 
and the executive gained the general 
support of the cavaliers, on the sup- 
position, which it by no means 
attempted to dispel, of its favourable 
disposition to the royal cause. 

This parliament was summoned for 
January, 1659, Oliver having died so 
recently as the previous September. 
But there was another urgent motive 
for its assembly. The treasury was 
empty, and the government well nigh 
bankrupt. Richard, with a paltry 
ostentation in the circumstances of 
the nation, had expended sixty thou- 
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sand pounds on his father’s funeral— 
a sum infinitely larger, if we consider 
either the relative value of money or 
the actual revenues of the state, than 
what was recently voted to defray 
that of the Duke of Wellington. 
Meanwhile the army was starving. 
This extravagance embarrassed and 
beggared the pious son of the great 
Oliver, to the last day of his Protec- 
toral life. 

Parliamentassembled ; and amotley 
convention it presented. The ‘state 
of parties,’ the + political theme 
of that hour, forms an instructive 
lesson at this day. The House of 
Commons was split into three prin- 
cipal divisions; much as it is split, 
at the present hour, into the three 
a pte of the Tories, the 

igs,and the Radicals. These were, 

of course, the Royalists, the Crom- 
wellians, and the Gatien. The 
positions assumed by the former and 
the latter were clear and logical. 
The one panes ee omualie wae 
ei of the exil y—the 
chhee’ thea of the peo Bt the 
Cromwellian theory o vernment 
was al er unintelligible. It as- 
serted the superior, or antecedent, 
right of the Protectorate over parlia- 
ment ; and it illustrated its position 
by applying to this parliament to 
institute and ratify that Protectoral 
power! The position of the Crom- 
wellian, or Ministerial, party in the 
House, was similar to that of the 
Whigs on the treasury bench at this 
day. Beset alternately by either ex- 
treme of ps opposition, they 
ed to the Republicans 

with the cry—‘Save us from the 
Royalists who will bring in the king’ 
—and next to the same Royalists in 
turn—‘ Defend us from the Repub- 
licans who will render all government 


"—— 

e Parliamentary tactics of a Go- 
vernment encompassed by these diffi- 
culties, were characterised by a skill 
of which we find noexample until we 
reach the constitutional age of Geo 

I. They are well worthy of investi- 
gation, too, as affording the first in- 
ae ret Bugln e Parliamen- 
ta istory 0! d of a system 
of balancing the hostility of conflict- 
ing parties, analogous to that which 
has been more prominently intro- 
duced by successive leaders of the 
House of Commons, since the period 
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of the Reform Act. We may refer, 
indeed, to the same general and 
obvious cause, the dominance of the 
Whig party from that epoch until 
now, and the dominance of the Crom- 
wellians in the Parliamentof January, 
1659, Either event introduced a third 
party into the House: and between 
the two extreme parties of each 
period, the Whigs in the one, and the 
Cromwellians in the other, occupied 
the mean. It is st e, indeed, that 
living historians should have so gene- 
rally passed over the records of a 
period, which seems to form the arche- 
type of our present Parliamentary 
tactics. 

The conflict was a short one ; and 
it afforded a decisive victory to the 
Protectoral = . The constitutional 
scheme of Thurloe was of a masterly 
character ; and it brought Richard 
Cromwell far nearer the attainmentof 

and hereditary power than his 
father, with all his splendid talents, 
had ever approached to. It was the 
aim of Thurloe to establish two sepa- 
rate Houses, in subordination to a 
Protectorate. The House of Peers 
was to be re-formed: it was to consist 
of all those nobles who would swear 
fealty to the Commonwealth ; and 
who therefore, for the restoration of 
their rights, would, it was thought, 
readily abandon their lawful sove- 
reign, and acknowledge the npenew 
of Richard. Extended ts of land, 
alienated from the disaffected to these 
nobles, would be alone wanting to 
render the Cromwellian aristoc 
influential in the country. One addi- 
tional step alone would then be requi- 
site—to — the name of Protector 
into that of King. 

On the Ist of February, 1659, 
Thurloe introduced his bill, and car- 
ried, subject to an amendment impo- 
sing some restriction on the Executive 
powers, a vote recognising Richard 
Cromwell as Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. The Minister then 
triumphantly introduced his second 
measure, establishing the two Houses, 
It was vehemently contested by the 
Republicans. In 7 ay however, of 
their opposition this measure was 
carried also. But the Republicans 
succeeded in establishing this state of 
things as a Constitution emanating 
from the Assembly, and not as a 
merely formal recognition of an exist- 
ing system, Thurloe had endeavoured 
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to represent the Parliamentary vote 
in the character of an acknowledg- 
ment of a fait accompli. This M. 
Guizot refers to the logical mind of 
Thurloe, who could not understand 
how a Parliament could bind the au- 
thority of a Protector through whose 
antecedent existence its proceedings 
had been instituted. But it is certain 
that Thurloe was no less supple than 
he was logical ; and we suspect that 
Thurloe’s reasoning was directed sim- 
ply to the end of paving the way to 
the assumption of a kingly and irre- 
sponsible authority in the person of 
Richard Cromwell. 

But the schemes of the Republicans 
were not yet exhausted. Government 
being in a parliamentary majority, it 
was their next endeavour to eject the 
Scotch and Irish members—sixty in 
number—from the House. These 
members were Cromwellians; and 
had been elected, there was no doubt, 
by corrupt Government influence. 
For this attempt, M. Guizot censures 
the Republicans with equal severity 
and injustice. He acknowledges the 
corruption alleged ; and his vindica- 
tion of Government is, that these 
members had sat during six weeks 
unchallenged ! We never before heard 
that six weeks constituted prescrip- 
tive right. At our own day, petitions 
for bribery are seldom acted on until 
the lapse of a far longer period. M. 
Guizot’s theory, indeed, assails the 
whole course of our traditionary 
practice, in proceedings in Parlia- 
ment against the return of members. 
With due respect to the illustrious 
rank commanded by M. Guizot in 
literature, we cannot help ascribing 
this untenable defence to such a 
general sympathy for political cor- 
ruption as may fairly be inferred of 
the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe 
under the later years of the Orleans 
dynasty ! 

Never was the Revolution so near 
its triumph—never was it so near its 
fall. It had united prescription with 
reformation—it had incorporated the 
virtues, while it had rejected the 
vices of the Monarchy. A Constitu- 
tion consisting of a Republican king, 
of Republican barons, and of a Con- 
servative House of Commons, went 
little short of realising the dream of 
a Constitutional Monarchy. By a 
majority of 198 to 125, the House 
decided on the admission of all 
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* Peers faithful to Parliament ;” and 
although, in that age of shameless 
tergiversation, the fidelity of any 
single Peer might fairly have been 
questioned, the aristocratic element 
was for the moment actually restored. 
~ the 23rd of March, the day on 
which this vote was taken, the Con- 
stitution was fixed : and had the Exe- 
cutive been still characterised by its 
former vigour, the Stuarts would 
have been baniahed for ever ; and the 
House of Cromwell would, in all pro- 
bability, have been still posse of 
the throne of the three kingdoms. 

But the Protector and the Parlia- 
ment being now united in their in- 
terests, the Republicans accordingly 
shifted their attack ; and a few more 
weeks sufficed to work the total over- 
throw of the Constitution. Walling- 
ford House rose once more. Thither 
repaired the disaffected officers, beaten 
by the parliamentary tactics of 
Thurloe. mbert, a member at once 
of Parliament and of this irregular 
Assembly, was specially charged by 
the Republican party with the in- 
trigue of debauching the army. The 
council of officers were drawing up a 
petition against the Protectoral Go- 
vernment. In this juncture Richard, 
with rare vigour, went down to Wal- 
lingford House, and confronted the 
conspirators with a boldness which 
effectually disarmed them of their 
projects. 

But the Protector was no match for 
the Hydra with which he had to con- 
tend. The Republicans now placed 
him in an insuperable dilemma. 
Creating a direct antagonism between 
the army and the Parliament, they 
compelled him to make his selection 
between these hostile elements of 
power. If he determined to support 
the army against the Parliament, he 
opposed the only authority on which 
his moral, if not also his legal, ex- 
istence depended. If he should sup- 
port the Parliament against the 
army, he arrayed himself singly 
against the whole military force of 
the country. 

The desperate straits to which 
Richard was thus soon reduced is in- 
dicated in the following letter from 
Henry Cromwell to Thurloe, which is 
preserved in Thurloe’s State papers :— 

** My opinion is,” writes Henry from Ire- 
land, “‘ that any extreme is more tolerable 
than returning to Charles Stuart. Other 
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disasters are temporary and may be mended. 
These are not. I know you are of the same 
opinion,” 

Richard’s demeanour henceforward 
exhibited a compound of feeble du- 
plicity and fatal vacillation. He fairly 
sank under the crisis. He fostered 
the illusions of the Royalists in order 
to gain their support; and “to the 
Republicans,” says M, Guizot, “ he 
was neither more sincere nor more 
straightforward.” So imminent was 
the danger, that Thurloe was driven 
to the criminal expedient of inciting 
Royalist insurrections, In the last 
days of March, Desborough and 
Fleetwood extorted from Ric his 
sanction to the convocation of a gene- 
ral council of officers to consider the 
discontent of the army. The die was 
now almost irrevocably cast. The 
council of officers, to the number of 
five hundred, met at Wallingford 
House. Their first resolutions were 
directed inst the very authority 
by which they had been created, and 
assailed the Protector’s Government. 
Richard went down, under the urgent 
entreaty of Lord Broghill, and sum- 
marily dissolved them. They con- 
tinued, however, to assemble in de- 
fiance of his authority. Anarchy was 
now openly proclaimed. The crisis 
was terrible to the name of Cromwell. 
Richard vacillated, Lord Howard, 
the only Cromwellian equal to the 
crisis, offered to rid the tector of 
his four great enemies, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Vane, and Desborough, 
either by public arrest and trial, or 
(more probably) by assassination. 
This was the only hope of the Pro- 
tectorate—the sole condition of public 
order. The hour was pregnant with 
the destiny of ages. Richard refused 
to shed a drop of blood in defence of 
the cause for which the lives of thou- 
sands had fallen under the sway of 
his father. Howard repeated that 
his life was in peril. “I am thank- 
ful for your friendship,” answered 
Richard meekly, “but violent courses 
suit not with me.” Howard threw u 
his mission in disgust, and aed 
with Broghill to prepare for the re- 
storation of the Stuarts.* 

Richard, now abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the army, endea- 
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voured to gain by bribery the support 
of Monk. He offered him, in a word, 
£20,000. Monk equally mercenar 
with, but more shrewd than Richard, 
questioned the legalsecurity ; and de- 
clined the proposal. Wallingford 
House now unmasked itself, and de- 
manded of Richard the dissolution of 
Parliament. Simultaneously the com- 
manding officers in London openly set 
him at defiance. The Coup d Etat 
was reversed. Desborough—a sort of 
mongrel between a clown and a gene- 
ral, and not very dissimilar to 
a Bandit Chief—abruptly entered 
Whitehall, and offered the Protector 
the alternative of a Dissolution by the 
army which should turn him adrift, 
or of a compliance which should en- 
sure him the support of the army. 
Richard deserted and dissolved his 
Parliament, much as Charles had 
deserted Strafford. On the 22nd 
April, the dissolution took place. No 
sooner had the Protector abandoned 
the Parliament, than the army, in 
turn, abandoned the Protector. The 
veil dropped, when too late, from the 
vision of Richard: Wallingford 
House became the only depository of 
power : and the illustrious name of 
Cromwell for ever from the 
History of land. 

The catastrophe of the Protectorate 
‘was accomplished ; and the drama of 
the Restoration opened. License, 
violence, and pillage, ruled in the 
name of anarchy ; and the Pandemo- 
nium of Wallingford House was now 
incontestibly supreme. Misery sug- 
gested the last expedient of the State 
—the Long Parliament was recalled. 
Jurists doubted if that venerable 
institution were not politically de- 
funct ; and a less thoughtful analysis 
suggested the probability that its 
component members might be natu- 
rally defunct also. The Generals, 
however, enquired little either into 
the theory of their collective, or the 
fact of their individual, dissolution. 
Forty-two gentlemen entered West- 
minster Hall, and announced that 
they had survived the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. The 
Long Parliament was accordingly 
constituted. But those who had re- 
tired, in 1653,as British Republicans, 





* This we have on the authority of Noble’s Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 


well, Vol. 1, p. 330, 
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peogpeann’ in 1659, as Venetian Oli- 
garchs. Two hundred and thirteen 
others asserted the right of sitting 
conjunctively with the forty-two ; of 
these many may have been preten- 
ders, but the claims of all were 
denied as spurious by the two and 
forty first-comers, on the ground that 
they had not sat since 1648. The 
minority legislated within—the ma- 
jority grumbled without. 

Richard Cromwell, the derision of 
Europe, yet lingered at Whitehall : 


«* Tripped by the slide of his own slippery 
feet, 
The crown cajoled from Fortune by a trick, 
Fortune in turn outcheated from the cheat ; 
Clapped her sly cap the glittering bauble on, 
Cried ‘ Presto !’—raised it—and the gaud 
was gone |” 


His duplicity was qualified only by 
his imbecility ; and his imbecility 
in turn by a certain, low, natural cun- 
ning. Sunk into the last depth of de- 
gradation, he trafficked for money 
with the fortunes of his country. In 
consideration of an annuity of £20,000, 
he schemed the restoration of the 
Stuarts. Mazarin, meanwhile, of- 
fered him the military assistance of 
the French government, as a means 
of maintaining the English alliance. 
After having refused to arrest four 
manifest conspirators fairly amenable 
to punishment, he now endeavoured 
to bring over foreign troops, and 
plunge his country in a desolating war. 
Accepting Mazarin’s offer, he first 
to sacrificethe Stuarts, and then 
to sacrifice his country. Reproach- 
ing himself once more—in a conflict 
like that of Louis XIV.’s later years 
between conscience and inclination— 
he threw up the project, and renewed 
his relations with the Stuarts. Henry 
Cromwell, alone worthy of the name, 
seeing his brother irrevocably lost, 
steadfastly supported the cause of the 
exiles. Richard, meanwhile, ordered 
by parliament to quit Whitehall, 
clung to it with the tenacity of a 
child. He lingered, not for the tra- 
ditions of his glory, but through a fear 
of arrest for debt! Parliament now 
assured him of £10,000 a year; he 
immediately retired with his bargain ; 
and sold, for this mess of pottage, the 
——e of the heir of OliverCrom- 
well. 
The country was now torn between 
a military oligarchy at Wallingford 
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House, and a civil oligarchy at West- 
minster Hall. This Revolution serves 
to place the country in the relation of 
the miller in John Barleycorn,— 


* But a miller used him worst of all, 
For he ground him between two stones.” 


The council of officers passed a 
“Humble Petition’—which was, in 
fact, a rigorous demand—that Fileet- 
wood should be commander-in-chief. 
This the Long Parliament, with equal 
boldness, violently repudiated. The 
two powers dirctly clashed; one or 
other must inevitably give way. 

It may be curious to learn how a 
parliamentary body discharged at 
once its legislative and executive func- 
tions. “Government,” in its more 
usual sense, was maintained under 
the Long Parliament by committees, 
which sat like committees of enqui 
at this day, and administered eac 
the business of a single department. 
Throughout the country, commission- 
ers were appointed to discharge the 
local executive. A committee of 
safety, afterwards replaced by a 
council of state consisting of thirty- 
one members, held the supreme ad- 
ministrative power. The committees 
discharged the part of ministers in- 
dividually. The commissioners cor- 
responded to. our Lords Lieutenant, 
with this difference, that they had 
positive duties to perform. Finally, 
the committee of safety formed the 
cabinet of the day, in subordination 
to the sovereign parliament. Such, 
then, was the government of the 
United Kingdom under a transient 
oligarchy, headed neitherby a King, 
a Protector, or by so much as a Doge. 

The long-deferred expectations of 
the Royalists were now at their 
height. By every means the exiled 
court were daily scheming for the 
Restoration. Hyde, afterwards the 
hated Clarendon, was the Prime Mi- 
nister as much of the exiled heir of 
the Stuarts as of the restored sove- 
reign. His activity in this respect 
may be fairly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by him to 
Mordaunt, from Breda, and contained 
in the Clarendon State Papers :— 


Methinks the most popular way of pro- 
voking Cromwell should be by a sharp pro- 
secution of those criminal persons whom he 
must protect. . . . There is one other 
thing that our friends will not fail to watch, 
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which is to do all that may be, to make a 
war with Holland, in which the honour and 
trade of the nation is so much concerned— 
iii, 433, 


These, then, were the sordid and 
unscrupulous devices to which an ex- 
iled court, professing an ardent patri- 
otism, and practising every species 
of moral and political profligacy, 
could resort. Not only were they 
willing, with a meanness and dis- 
honesty almost without parallel in 
the history of other times, to sanction 
every insidious method for the under- 
mining of the existing government ; 
but they were ready even to throw 
their country into the worst calami- 
ties of war—to choose even such a 
war as should visit the British name 
with dishonour, turn its glory into 
derision, cripple or destroy its com- 
merce, and not impossibly transfer to 
other hands the mastery of the ocean. 
If the outrageous misgovernment of 
Charles I. had not fairly escheated 
the moral claim of the Stuart dy- 
nasty to the throne of these realms, 
the work of disherison was surely 
completed by the treason of his fa- 
mily and their ministers during their 
exile on the Continent. hen 
Charles IT. returned in 1660, to take 
possession of the throne of his an- 
cestors, Clarendon, the chosen mi- 
nister of this profligate prince, 
deserved undoubtedly to have been 
hanged, The splendour of the career 
which, on the contrary, then opened 
upon him, was a fitting emblem of 
the disastrous and di eful policy 
which he initiated when in power, 
and which brought about the derision 
of this country in the eyes of Europe, 
during the nearly thirty years inter- 
vening between that period and the 
accession of William ITI. 

The Royalist party, however, was 
visibly gaining strength during the 
sitting of the Long Parliament. The 
Presbyterians had, from the first, 
clamoured rather for reform than for 
revolution. They had wisely acqui- 
esced in the Commonwealth when 
once established ; but their hatred of 
Cromwell and their later experience 
of the anarchy which his death had 
introduced, served to revive their al- 
legiance to the Stuarts. The Crom- 
wellians, too, who were equally op- 
posed to the tyranny of an oligar- 
chical government and to the wild 
chimeras of the Republicans, now 
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began to support the same policy 
which, since the deposition of Richard 


Cromwell, presented the only element 
of monarchical government then left 
to England. A generation, moreover, 
of younger men was now fast rising 
into prominence, connected by no po- 
litical antecedents with any of the 
traditions of the civil war, growi 
wearied of the instability of the re- 
volutionary governments, and in- 
stinctively desiring the return of the 
exiled court. Inaddition tothe Royalist 
recruits thus obtained from these three 
different sources, several of the more 
considerable depositaries of power 
had not yet declared themselves ; 
and were all probably possessed of 
the suppleness which would serve to 
throw their strength into the heavier 
scale. 

But Charles and James, impatient 
for the natural tide of fortune, now 
endeavoured to conquer their doubt- 
ful rights. It appears that Condé and 
Turenne offered to each of them a 
body of troops. The latter general 
alone placed 5,000 men at their dis- 

nosal. These forces were to embark 
om Calais, and to act in concert 
with the insurrectionary force com- 
manded by Sir George Booth, and 
already in the field. It was now Au- 
gust, in the year 1659. Charles was 
at Calais—James at Bordeaux. Both 
were ready for their daring assault 
upon the independence of their coun- 
try. Booth was already master of 
the principal towns in the west of 
England. But his speedy defeat by 
Lambert put an end once more to the 
day-dream of the Stuarts; and the 
apprehension of the Long Parliament 
for their return was soon changed into 
a fear of dissolution at the hands of 
their own victorious general, Lambert. 

The impolicy of this scheme of the 
Stuarts is strikingly set forth in the 
following note from M. de Bordeaux, 
the French ambassador in London, 
who was well versed in the state of 
parties in England :— 


M, DE BORDEAUX TO M. DE BRIENNE,. 


London, Dec. 29, 1659. 


Sin, . . . The most influential are 
of opinion that it would cause the entire 
rnin of their affairs if the people apprehended 
the return of the King of England with fo- 
reign troops; for the parties which are now 
in arms.are not so much embittered against 
each other but that the slightest likelihood 
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of the Prince’s return would reunite them ; 
the greater number of those who wish him 
back do not desire to see him in a position 
to exercise absolute authority, but rather 
necessitated to grant them all the conditions 
they may desire. This capitulution can only 
be made by a free parliament, &e. ii. p. 310. 


The wisdom of this conviction is 
strikingly illustrated in the actual 
result, The conduct of Charles, like 
that pursued by Bonaparte a century 
and a half later, would have de- 
stroyed the only hopes of his party. 
The divisions of the Congress of Vi- 
enna might ultimately have made 
way for the return of Napoleon, as 
the divisions of England made way 
for the return of Charles. But the 
violent policy of the one, like the 
violent policy of the other, would 
simply have presented him in the 
character of a common enemy. 

A new phasis of fortune now dar- 
kened the hopes of the Stuarts and 
terminated the existence of the Long 
Parliament oligarchs with their com- 
mittee-governments. Lambert, imi- 
tating the policy without possessin 
the genius of Cromwell, march 
back in triumph to London, and _en- 
tered the capital at the head of his 
troops. The Long Parliament feebly 
encountered his hostility, by station- 
ing a few military detachments in 

ifferent quarters of the metropolis. 
Now followed a scene of anarchy 
illustrating the complete debauchery 
of the army. If the tae Parliament, 
whose dissolution Lambert had for- 
mally proclaimed, had any legal 
authority whatever, the military in 
their pay could only regard Lambert 
asa traitor. Yet, what was the re- 
sult? Colonel Moss, at the head of 
the parliamentary force, encountered 
Lambert in the streets of London; 
and there ensued, not a contest, but 
a parley! Some of Moss’s troops 
went over to Lambert, and some of 
Lambert’s to Moss! In this state of 
defection, Haslerig applied to the 
city for assistance. The city coolly 
replied, “‘ that they did not wish to 
interfere in the quarrel.” “ The pub- 
lic,” they added, “took no interest 
either in the quarrel or the combat- 
ants!” The council of state now 
met, Lambert being of their number. 
It was agreed by these functionaries 
that the parliament should exist no 
longer—in other words, the Ministers 
«bolished their Sovereign ! 
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Thus ended the resuscitated ex- 
istence of the Long Parliament. 

The end drew near. The drama 
of Monk—the well-known prelude of 
the Restoration—succeeded. To Monk 
the thoughts of all were involuntarily 
turned. He alone was in a position 
of real and independent authority. 
Lambert could not count for a mo- 
ment on the fidelity of his troops, or 
on the cohesion of his party. Eng- 
land was nearer to a state of anarchy 
than at any former period. Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, Fairfax, and Desbo- 
rough, were divided against each 
other. The tendency of all this to 
the restoration of the Stuarts is thus 
illustrated :— 


M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN,. 


London, Dec. 29, 1659. 

My Lorp,—The duplicate of my letter 
to M. de Brienne will inform your Eminence 
of what has passed in England since my last 
despatch. I may add, however, that it ap- 
pears to me that there is a great cabal of the 
nobles and principal Presbyterians ; their de- 
sign is to induce the Common Council, in 
spite of the mayor, to demand the restoration 
of the Long Parliament but with all the 
members who were excluded from it before 
the death of the King, feeling sure that they 
will recall his son on the conditions which 
he granted in the Isle of Wight, . . . .« 
and if your Eminence judges it advisable that 
I should make advances to any party, you 
will, if you please, let me know: meanwhile, 
in order to disoblige none, I shall continue 
to speak fair words to all.—Vol. ii., pp. 
313-15. 


The unfailing insight of Bordeaux 
told him that nearly every element of 
government was exhausted. The in- 
evitable alternative of Monk or 
Charles Stuart was more and more 
plainly staring in the face the dis- 
comfited leaders of the Commonwealth 
in England. 

No character is more interesting to 
analyze than that of Monk. “ He 
had,” said M. Guizot, with greattruth, 
“no fixed principles, no strong pas- 
sions, no great political ambition.” 
He was, indeed, without exaggeration, 
the coolest scoundrel of the Common- 
wealth. His judgment was of an 
order by no means inferior to that of 
Cromwell : he was below him only in 
point of promptitude and decision, so 
far as civil characteristics are con- 
cerned. A less prudent man would 
inevitably have been lost in the diffi- 
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culties through which he had to shape 
his way. Yet Monk, with all this 
aptitude for ruling the body politic, 
seemed totally unable to rule his own 
household. His wife was a model at 
once of moral and political indiscre- 
tion. She had been at first hismistress : 
and an extremely coarse and vulgar 
woman, if we may believe contem- 

orary records, she must have been. 
Raised to the dignity of his wife, and 
entrusted with his political secrets, she 
proclaimed them with a success which 
the town-criers of Edinburgh might 
have fairly envied. So completely 
futile were the attempts of her hus- 
band to keep her within the bounds 
either of subjection or discretion, that 
Mrs. Monk was given over by the 
General to the prudential lectures of 
his chaplain Price, who was charged 
to exhort her into an appreciation of 
the danger in which imprudent disclo- 
sures would involve her husband. 
Mrs. Monk, we need scarcely add, was 
actuated to this conduct mainly by 
her ambition for the General. Born 
in very low condition, she was intox- 
icated with the distinction to which 
her husband seemed likely tobe raised. 
But she openly favoured the Stuart 
cause, chiefly, as M. Guizot suspects, 
through an ardour common to people 
of very plebeian extraction when 
raised to positions of eminence, to 
identify herself with the highest 
classes of society. Monk, however, 
soon found his chaplain Price no less 
indiscreet than his wife whom he had 
set him to admonish; and once ex- 
claimed that between the conduct of 
his wife and his chaplain he should 
be altogether undone. 

Monk’s natural taciturnity lent 
aid, no doubt, to his masterly dissimu- 
lation. But even when on occasions, 
that taciturnity was laid aside, his 
conversation and letters exhibit the 
coolest duplicity that we have ever 
encountered in history. Determined 
in no way to commit himself until the 
tide of fortune should be beyond 
reverse, he had watched Sir George 
Booth’s royalist insurrection with a 
coolness which exasperated all classes 
around him. “ t, Mr. Price,” 
said he to his loquacious chaplain, 
“will you then bring my neck to 
the block for the king, and ruin our 
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whole design by engaging too rashly ?” 
This conversation took place on the 
day previously to that on which the 
intelligence of Booth’s defeat reached 
him. ‘ What,” said Price, on the 
next day, “would you have done, if 
the news of Lambert’s beating of 
Booth had surprised us in the first 
appearance of our design?” Monk 
answered, “I doubt not but I could 
have secured the Castle of Edinburgh 
and Citadel of Leith: some officers 
and many soldiers would havefollowed 
me; and then I would have commis- 
sioned (/) the whole Scottish nation 
to rise.” But the best part of the 
story remains to be told. Monk had 
a dinner party on that day. He 
was to entertain a cloud of Ana- 
baptists, Quakers, and other equally 
luminous sectarians, who regarded 
Charles as the vice-gerent of the devil. 
This Saturnalia of dissent and fana- 
ticism was to be held in honour of the 
triumph of Lambert, and the discom- 
fiture of Booth. Taciturnity on such 
an occasion, by the Governor of the 
kingdom, was out of the question. 
“T could wish,” said Monk solemnly, 
with a coolness which must have 
amused those behind the scenes, “that 
whoever should but mention the re- 
storing of him (Charles Stuart) should 
be presently hanged !”* 

onk, having now patiently wit- 
nessed the conclusion of the different 
dramas of Government, proceeded to 
action. He formally adopted the cause 
of the Long Parliament against Lam- 
bert, this course being consistent both 
with a republican and ultimately roy- 
alist policy. To the aged Lenthall, 
the speaker of the house, he wrote 
as follows, with characteristic dupli- 
city :— 

I do call God to witness that the asserting 
of a Commonweath is the only intent of my 
heart ; and I desire, if possible, to avoid the 
shedding of blood. But if my army will not 
obey you, I will not desert you, according to 
my duty.—J/onk's Letters. 


On the 18th of November, he com- 
menced his march for London; and 
his open espousal of the parliamen- 
tory cause, disarmed the suspicion of 
his perfidy to the Republicans. He 
had many circumstances in his favour. 
His army was well provided for, well 





* This account is given in Price’s Memoirs. It is also corroborated by Baker’s Chronicle. 
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paid, well disciplined, well accoutred, 
and well fed. the hostile army under 
Lambert, meanwhile, was starved, de- 
bauched, pennilessand disabled. Monk 
had by various means possessed himself 
of £70,000, which by a sacrifice with- 
out parallel on the part of so penurious 
a man, he was prepared to expend 
on the march of his army. Histo- 
rians give him credit for having been 
honestly possessed of a sum so con- 
siderable in that age; but there is 
every evidence, both internal and ex- 
ternal, to question their verdict ;—it 
is difficult to regard it as representing 
the result of his legitimate savings, 
and it is certain that Monk was as 
unscrupulous as he was mercenary. 

Mr. Macaulay’s representation of 
the glowing patriotism of the Scottish 
army under Monk, does not appear 
to be more than partially borne out 
by M. Guizot’s testimony, or by that 
even of other contemporary writers 
than those to whom he has referred, 
Mr. Macaulay thus describes the sen- 
timents of Monk’s army :— 


The army of Scotland had borne no part 
in the late revolution, and had seen them 
with indignation resembling the indignation 
which the Roman legions posted on the 
Danuble and the Euphrates felt, when they 
learned that the empire had been put up to 
sale by the Praetorian guards, It was intol- 
erable that certain regiments should, merely 
because they happened to be quartered near 
Westminster, take on themselves to make 
and unmake several governments in the 
course of halfa year.—i. 145. 


It wouldratherseem that the troops 
of Monk were ready to follow their 
leader’s behests while they were paid, 
without being possessed of any such 
magnanimity as Mr. Macaulay does 
them the honour to ascribe to them. 

We propose to bring into contrast 
the characterization of Monk by M. 
Guizot, and Mr. Macaulay ; inasmuch 
as we shall thus elucidate the question, 
whether the present work has thrown 
any additional light on that point of 
the history of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Macaulay’s history may fairly be 
held to represent the industry which, 
up to the period of its publication, had 
been devoted to the records of this 
period. That writer, then, describes 
the policy and opinions of Monk, in 
the gensture of his march on London, 
in the words :— 


In the mean time Monk was advancing 
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towards London. Wherever he came, the 
gentry flocked round him, imploring him to 
use his power for the purpose of restoring 
peace and liberty to the distracted nation. 
The General, cold-blooded, taciturn, zealous 
for no polity and for no religion, maintained 
an impenetrable reserve. What were at 
this time his plans, and whether he had any 
plan, may well be doubted.—i, 147. 


Now it is certain that Price’s Me- 
moirs describe Monk, amid a guise of 
the deepest dissimulation, as bent on 
the restoration of the Stuarts, if it 
could possibly be achieved without 
imminent danger to himself. This, 
in fact, appears to have been a settled 
understanding between Monk, and 
his wife and chaplain, who seemed to 
form his privy council. The freedom 
with which Monk trusted to their 
discretion, and the freedom with 
which they chattered abroad his de- 
signs, are certainly inconsistent with 
the usual caution and prudence of the 
General. But independently of any 
other circumstances, we should be 
ready to stake the settled policy of 
Monk in favour of the restitution of 
the Stuarts, on the fact that he de- 
clined to interfere in the government 
of England,during any of those earlier 
revolutions which, favourable as they 
would have been to his own exalt- 
ation, did not seem calculated to 
afford scope for a successful demon- 
stration on behalf of the Royalists. 
When, however, the divisions of the 
army, after the second expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, had gradually 
exhausted all the powerful sources 
of opposition, and thereby left room 
for a policy either of usurpation or 
of restoration in the hands of Monk, 
we find that that General seized 
his opportunity, threw himself into 
the vortex of English politics, entered 
into correspondence with the Stuarts, 
and, assuredly without the interven- 
tion of any delay fairly chargeable on 
himself, effected the Restoration. It 
appears, moreover, from a pone? 
which we have already quoted, that 
this determination was no secret from 
Price so early as the insurrection of 
Sir George Booth. 

“What would you have done,” said 
Price to his superior, “if the news 
of Lambert’s beating of Booth had 
surprised us in the first appearance of 
our design?” This enquiry, with 
Monk’s answer (already quoted), 
most clearly implies that a settled 
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policy had been then already enunci- 
ated by the General. And that this 
determination was not merely a trans- 
ient scheme, created by the rise, and 
destroyed by the discomfiture of 
Booth’s movement, we gather from 
the subsequent conversations of Monk 
with his chaplain. In fact, it appears 
that on this very journey to London, 
in the course of which Mr. Macaulay 
ascribes to him the absence of all plan 
or design, Price informs .us that 
Monk said to him in a confidential 
tone (in speaking of the Restoration 
. the Stuarts), ‘ by God’s help, I will 

o it.” 

The general taciturnity of Monk, 
which was the secret of his success, 
has strangely been the cause of his 
disparagement. His design, saving 
only the instances of his indiscretion 
towards his chaplain and his wife, 
were veiled in too great obscurity to 
be easily detected. Monk, in fact, 
was an inimitable diplomatist, while 
he was an indifferent general. No 


* one will pretend that he displayed the 


daring or the — of Cromwell, any 
more than it will be pretended that 


he was d of his ambition. 
Essentially a soldier, he loved disci- 
line—a love of military discipline 

gat a love of political order, and a 
love of political order sought its re- 
alisation first in Oliver Cromwell, 
and next in Charles Stuart. Mr. 
Macaulay, indeed, charges him with 
a want of foresight: this charge he 
makes no attempt to substantiate ; 
and the manner in which Monk pass- 
ed from an unconditional acquiescence 
in the government of the Great Pro- 
tector to the countenancing of de- 
signs, not only against the generals 
who a second time subverted the Long 
Parliament—not only against the Long 
Parliament itself, in its session of 
1659, but against the very Protecto- 
rate of Richard Cromwell, serverather 
to illustrate the foresight which con- 
vinced him that (unless, indeed, he 
were prepared to avail himself of any 
crisis which should place within his 
own grasp the re dictatorship 
which had been held by Cromwell, 
the only remaining alternative for 
England, on the death of Oliver, ex- 
isted in the Restoration. 

Such, then, being the settled policy 
of Monk, let us now observe the man- 
ner in which he outwitted the Re- 
publican leaders. These men were 
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the victims of every kind of dissen- 
sion —of every possible division of 
counsel. The Committee of Safety, 
or the Council of State (alternately, 
according to the revolution of the 
hour, at the head of affairs in Lon- 
don), one day assumed towards Monk 
the character of open enemies, and 
the next that of disguised sycophants, 
Scarcely had these sublime authori- 
ties overruled by a narrow majority 
the proposal of Whitelock, that Lam- 
bert should attack the army of Monk, 
when pr Sse a resolution, on the 
19th of November, appointing the 
Caledonian dissimulator General-in- 
Chief of all the forces of England 
and Scotland! Lambert, his rival 
and enemy, became at once his sub- 
ordinate. One barrier alone inter- 
posed itself to the ruin of the gene- 
rals of the Commonwealth, Monk 
had sent forward Commissioners to 
treat with whatever government they 
might find on reaching London. The 
Committee of Safety, now chiefly 
composed of anti-Parliamentary Re- 
publicans, eagerly duped these Com- 
missioners into the conclusion of a 
Convention arresting the progress of 
Monk. This Convention reached 
Monk on the frontier. To ratify it, 
would be tantamount to an abdica- 
tion of all his political designs. To 
repudiate it, would constitute an 
open declaration against the existing 
authority of Whitehall. In this di- 
lemma, and disregarding the counsels 
of his associates who were confound- 
ed by this apparently inevitable al- 
ternative, Monk replied, that “the 
obscurity of the terms rendered es- 
sential a suspension of the ratifica- 
tion demanded,” required the imme- 
diate removal of the negociation to a 
frontier town, and added fresh Com- 
missioners to those who had been so 
fatally infected by the Republican at- 
mosphere of the capital—at once 
maintaining his pacific relations, and 
ees his march, he imme- 
diately moved on Berwick, and en- 
tered the English territory on the 1st 
of January, 1660. 

This intelligence struck a panic 
among the usurpers of power in Lon- 
don. The city gained courage, and 
openly set them at defiance. Law- 
son, the admiral in command of the 
English fleet, declared that he would 

ise no authority but that of the 
expelled Parliament. The country 
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declared against the Executive. In 
this desperate position of affairs, with 
avowed enemies to their usurpation 
on every side, the army in the capi- 
tal revolted from their allegiance, 
and, for a third time, established the 
obnoxious Parliament in their stead. 
The usurpers became fugitives. 
Desborough fled to Lambert’s camp. 
The starving army of Lambert in 
turn disbanded, and he himself fied 
without a refuge. Fairfax had risen 
against Lambert, and Monk had 
crossed the frontier to support this 
move of his lieutenant. The two- 
and-forty oligarchs—restored neither 
by the Crown nor the generals, but 
by the common soldiery—had reas- 
sembled at Westminster on the 26th 
of December. All being now power- 
less but Monk, no diplomacy could 
shield their apprehension of his de- 
signs. Tyrants and sycophants in 
turn, they proceeded to expel and 
dispossess the generals who had for- 
merly taken part against them ; while 
they voted to Monk, whom they be- 
gan to hate more than all, an estate 
worth £1,000 per annum. At the 
same time they wrote him a letter, 
couched in the coldest terms, and 
discouraging as impolitic his march 
on London. To complete their Ve- 
netian character, they sent two Com- 
missioners to his camp, investing 
them with a power of controlling his 
movements, like the government of the 
great Italian rr ic, when unable 
to rely on the fidelity of a foreign 
commander. 
At St. Alban’s, which Monk 
reached on the 28th of January, that 
meral, we should have thought, 
fairly threw off his mask. From that 
place he demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of the troops then in 
London, and their replacement by 
his own. Even this concession was 
made ! It caused, indeed, momentary 
alarm, allayed, in the words of Ludlow 
and Haslerig, “by sparks of hope 
that Monk could not be such a devil 
as to betray a trust so freely reposed 
in him”—(See Ludlow’s Memoirs). 
“Such a devil,” however, was 
Monk. He entered London on the 
3rd of eg and proceeded on 
the followi ay to the Council of 
State. Its President then desired 
him to take an oath of abjuration 
against the Stuarts. “I must crave 
leave,” answered the arch-dissimula- 
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tor, “‘to demur ; for I know not how 
this oath will relish with my army, 
who are very tender on that point ; 
for many of them are of opinion that 
it is not lawful to swear against the 
Providence of God !” 

Yet even now Monk’s designs were 
inscrutable for the most sagacious. 
So late as the 5th of February, the 
day after the enunciation of this so- 
lemn and monstrous humbug, we find 
Mordaunt writing to the King, 
“Monk hath pulled off the mask ; 
he is clearly republican.” (Clarendon 
State Papers). 

It is to be observed that the city of 
London, and not Monk, assumed the 
decisive initiative of the Restoration. 
They declared for a full and free Par- 
liament, refusing the payment of 
taxes except by such authority. The 
Council of State ordered Monk to 
bring the refractory corporation to 
terms. Monk of necessity complied, 
unless he were ready on the instant 
to repudiate their authority. Scarcely 
had he achieved the subjection of the * 
city, when he found himself discre- 
dited thrcugh»ut the country. The 
destined resto -er of the monarchy had 
degraded himself into the agent of an 
effete, a tyrannising, and an odious 
oligarchy. Monk suddenly found 
himself on the verge of ruin. There 
was no time to ,be lost, if he would 
regain his high estate. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile the city, he 
publicly declared for a free parlia- 
ment, which should be convened 
not later than the 7th of May. The 
existing parliament, being the Rump, 
was to be opened forthwith to the 
ejected members. The result is too 
notorious to be here chronicled. But 
it is clear that the successful revolu- 
tion against the dominance of the 
Rump was chiefly to be ascribed to 
that liberal yet conservative city of 
London, which had protected the 
Long Parliament from the tyranny 
of Charles I., and had risen against 
it in turn, when it ceased to discharge 
the duties of its office. 

The Restoration was now a fait 
accompli. “The Court” was soon 
virtually transferred to Breda ; there 
every one sought for places and for 
power. Cardinal Mazarin, who had 
long treated Charles Stuart with con- 
tempt, vied with Monk in becoming 
the negotiator of the Restoration. 
The Presbyterians, clearly distrusting 
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the latter, endeavoured to make their 
stipulations through the French 
court. Charles, distrusting both the 
Cardinal and themselves, chose the 
mediation of Monk. But the follow- 
ing letters serve to illustrate more 
clearly than any other document, the 
conflicting sentiments of the country : 


M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
London, April 19, 1660. 

My Lord:—The advances which I have 
made both to the General (Monk) and Mr, 
Thurloe, not having prevented the Council 
of State from inclining to treat with the 
King of England in Holland, and by the 
mediation of the States General, rather than 
by that of His Majesty, I have, by other 
means, inspired the most influential members 
of the Council, and some of the chief nobles 
ef the Presbyterian faction, with the desired 
sentiments. * * * * * * Thave 
promised both, as soon as the present state 
of feeling becomes known in France, that his 
Majesty will take in good faith all the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the principal 
ininisters of the English Government, that 
he will promote a reconciliation by every 
means in his power ; and that your Eminence 
will take particular care of their interests. 
(M, Guizot’s work. ) 


But it is clear that the mass of the 
English people viewed with aversion 
any close relations with the French 
court, through an apprehension both 
of the religious and political tenden- 
cies of Charles II. We read in a 
letter of the same date :— 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM M. DE 
BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
Dated April 19, 1660, 

I must not conceal from you that in the 
various conferences that I have had with 
several of them (the members of the Council 
of State,) they have questioned me re- 

tedly about the marriage of the King of 
England, and state that the nation felt great 
apprehension, respecting that alliance which 
public report says has been negotiated by the 
Abbi Montague ; being persuaded that be- 
sides the injury the Protestant nation would 
derive from such a union, the counsels of 
your Eminence might raise too high the 
power of the English monarch. 


We may add, then, to the historical 
matter which the publication of these 
letters has brought to light, the fact 
that, even previous to the return of 
Charles, the nation were able to fore- 
shadow the dismal struggle both for 
political and for religious liberty 
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which clouded the twenty-nine years 
of the Restoration. 

Such, then, was the result of the 
greatest political experiment which 
the Po of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ever submitted to the test of 
actual practice. The history of that 
experiment serves strikingly to eluci- 
date the cause of -the past and 
subsequent stability of a constitution 
which, with all its adherent faults, 
both of modern and of ancient date, 
is now the object of admiration and 
of envy by all the civilized popula- 
tions of Europe. It shows that there 
has existed an irresistible and an 
innate repugnance throughout the 
English, the Irish, and the Scotch 
community to any extreme form of 
government. The people which had 
writhed under the tyranny of the 
Tudors, rose indignantly, under the 
social development of another age, 
against the maintenance of that 
t y by the Stuarts. But while 
the ardour of revolution drove the 
empire irresistibly to the institution 
of a republican polity, both in Ire- 
land, in Scotland, and among the 
Presbyterians of England, there 
existed a strong desire so to check 
the progress of rebellion as to turn 
that which threatened to become 
destructive revolution into construc- 
tive and conservative reform. While 
Charles I. was expiating on the 
scaffold the faults, partly of his own 
character and partly of the tradition- 
ary policy of his predecessors, a large 
portion of the population whom he 
ruled would even then, in the moment 
of their triumph, have arrested the 
arm of the executioner, and have 
retained their sovereign as the head 
of a constitutional monarchy, which 
should temper prescription with revo- 
lution—revolution with prescription 
—and establish at once the stability 
of the state, the claims of tradition, 
and the liberty of the people. 

When, therefore, a republican 
scheme of polity had been finally 
adopted, scarcely had it enjoyed a 
trial, when the three nations began to 
look back regretfully on the ancient 
system they had destroyed, and to 
combine its advantages with the re- 
tention of the liberty they had won. 
They had already learnt that a noble 
people would not be degraded by the 
caprices of an ignominious despotism. 
They now learnt also that a a 
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and a reflective nation would neither 
be ruled by alternate anarchy, fanati- 
cism, or usurpation, in the sacred 
name of Liberty. They learned that 
their social constitution was as anta- 
gonistic to a complete democracy, as 
their moral independence was irre- 
concilable with complete monarchy. 
They sought a refuge from the anar- 
chy of the Long Parliament in the 
despotism *. meaty 2 Cromwell ; and 
in recoili rom the tyrannical 
os a usurping family, they 
endeavoured, in shadowing forth a 
constitutional monarchy based on a 
revolutionary dynasty, to realise 
their ideal of political excellence. 
When this scheme, in turn, faded 
from their view, it is clear that the 
thoughts of the great majority, amid 
the constant vicissitudes of public 
affairs, were steadfastly and con- 
stantly fixed on the conditional re- 
storation of the House of Stuart. 
And, though the perfidy of the 
rinces whom they too surely trusted 
cane Be the accomplishment of the 
popular wisdom, they still looked 
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forward, with the patience and the 
foresight of a nation of philosophers, 
to the accomplishment of the crisis 
which should carry into practice their 
long-suffering and consistent will. In 
the military triumphs of William, of 
Anne, and of George IIL,—in the 
social prosperity and commercial 
growth which have characterised the 

lorious annals of the House of 

runswick,—in the concession of 
those later rights of which our own 
contemporaries have witnessed the 
accomplishment—we see the felici- 
tous result of the practical realisation 
of those truths and of those convic- 
tions—uniting the stability of the 
State with the freedom and the 
energy of the people—whose political 
and ane force was indelibly 
graven on the mind of the empire b 
the innumerable convulsions whic 
constituted the dawn of the Restora- 
tion. And such were the truths and 
such the convictions which were ulti- 
mately realised by the people of the 
three kingdoms in the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement. 





THE BURGOMASTER. 


(a VISIT TO REMBRANDT'S STUDIO.) 


I. 


Once, in old Amsterdam, as noon 


Shone over noisy dock and 
And sluggish stretch of still 


A wealthy 


uare, 
oon, 


, well-oared and fleet, 


Slid smoothly down the watery street, 


With pennon streaming in the air; 
And by its stern a merchant old,— 


With raisin-coloured cap, and chain 

That crossed his garment’s velvet fold— 
With clear brown eye of wrinkled glee, 
And cheek still red, though tropic-ianned 
With voyage—full-veined, courteous hand, 
And air of antique bonhommie,— 

Sat calmly :—for that day his brain 
Forgot awhile the fight for gold, 

And all his ventures on the main. 


II. 


“Good master, whither shall we row ?” 

It was the bluff old stcersman spoke ; 

The merchant turned ;—‘To-day, good folk, 
I mean to pass ail leisurely 

With Meister Rembrandt whom I know ;— 
A famous portrait-painter he—- 
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tomas me from Leyden, as they tell, 
Te fill his purse with us, and dwell 
In our old town a year or so: 

Fair be his chances with us ; well 
His craft deserves of all; for me, 

I hail his presence joyously ; 

For, as the sands of life will pass, 
However tight we grasp the glass, 
Tis time, methinks, that my old Hall 
Should-wear my picture on its wall, 
What think you?” “God withhold the day!” 
The oarsmen echoed one and all, 
“That takes that kindly face away.” 


Ill, 


‘ Yet must it come ;’—The rowers swept 

In silence down ; broad flashed the sun 

Along the glitterin, pate ame spun 

In whirls behind : . ge quay, 

With cask and bale rene heaped, 

Tall merchant-barques at moorings lay, 

With streamers floating from each mast; 

Groups gathered in the leafy screen 

Of summer tree SOM oa Be: a 5 

And busy bridges, as they passed 

ee o’er them for a second’s space; 
Now oped some quaint wide market-place, 

All bustle, glare, and merchant talk, 

And heaped with motley merchant ware ; 

Now some cathedral’s gilded clock 

Sprinkled its chimes through the clear air, 

Merrily ringing o’er their way, 

As it were making holiday. 


IV. 


At length the river broadened forth, 
And sunk the noisy town behind, 

And swept the breezy billows by, 

Fresh foaming from the distant sk 
Where hosted shipping round ie North, 
Full breasted in the steady wind, 
Came curt’seying along the sea 

From the blue spacing Zuyder Zee. 

In slanting drifts the city’s smoke 
Curtained the sinking spires, and o’er 
The sidelong stretch of shelvi shore 
In bursts the ma su broke 

Upon each Koning > d’s height 
Fantastic windmills quaint and brown 
Whirr'd busily ; and, poised in light, 
The gull with red eye peering down :— 
Thus on, until at length they reached 
A watery guburb, where they beached. 


v. 


‘Above them, girt by gnarled trees, 
Arose an antique mansion, tall 

And lonely ; down each mouldering wl 
Tutted with drowsy 
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Dim trailers drooping from the eaves, 
Hooded with glossy ivy leaves, 

O’er gable quaint and window small 
Festooned their wind-swung draperies. 
Around its portal grey the sun 

Played slumbrously, and swooned the air 
Up from the glimmering lowland there, 
In languid pulses ; while upon 

Its tortuous stairs of aged stone 

The sea-sand gathered in each nook,— 
The flaggers waved, the salt grass shook. 




















VI. 


Into its hall the merchant paced, 

And from his sunny doze, beside 

A window looking o’er the tide, 

A quaint old varlet rose in haste ; 

And, bowing brows of scattered grey, 
Along the creaking dusty floors, 

And through the echoing corridors, 

And noiseless chambers Ted the way :— 
The room is reached, the lock is turned, 
The Painter flings his brush aside, 

And by the lamp’s red glow, that burned 
Beside his picture, sees the friend 

Of vanished summers o’er him bend ; 
While hands are clasped, and on each brow 
Dead memories kindle, as they say, 

In cordial chorus, “ Well, and how— 
How hast thou been this many a day?” 


vil. 


“Tis twenty years since we have met,” 
The Burgomaster cried ; “and yet 

As hale and hearty, God be blessed, 
Are we as when, in summers past, 

We gave our life-sail to the blast. 
What matters it, if silvered brows 
Bring golden purses, and our thrift 
Secures us plenty as we drift 

To harbour in the sunless west ? 

Mine are the merchant’s views of time ; 
Content to pass my day in trade, 
Content at night if I have made 

The means to entertain a guest : 

A narrow view, a sordid strife, 

More selfish, comrade, than sublime 
This same—and your good years, I trow, 
Are kindled with a nobler glow.” 


Vill, 


“Tt may be—but you understand,” 

Said Rembrandt, as he touched the hand 

Of his old comrade thoughtfully, 

“Though heaven has turned our tide of years 
To flow and flash in separate spheres, 

It is for happiness alone 

We live ont 


work in unison ;— 
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Our roads diverse, but one the goal. 
The brook and river seaward roll 
Beneath an ever-changing sky: 

One glides along the quiet lands, 

And mirrors all it passes by ; 

One bears upon its broadening breast 
The barque, and lips the golden sands— 
And both in ocean find their rest. 

So is it with each separate soul. 

A sort of strange internal life 

We painters lead : your ships at sea 
Engross your soul’s activity, 

And calculation rules ; but we 

In dreams beneath the sun and moon 
Dally with time, yet would imbue 

Our labour with the just and true : 

For us, as years steal unaware, 

We clear the eye and guard the heart ;— 
Our only pleasure in our art,— 

Our only care, to banish care.” 


IX. 


“No doubt,” the other answered slow ; 
“‘ Our need of joyance is the same ; 

I work for wealth, and you for fame, 
The playthings of this life below— 

And each believes his toy the best. 

But, tell me, for I fain would know, 
How weighs, how weighs the treasure chest ?” 
“ Alas!” the Artist said, “my gains 
But ill repay my painting pains ; 

My brush still toys with light and dark— 
Just so my life: I play the witch 

With foolish fortune ; when she deems 
A smile—why then, I sell my dreams 
And shadowy fancies to the rich. 
Sometimes my work is—passable ; 
Sometimes indifferent, or well ; 

Just as the transient harmony 

Or discord, wrought by health or pain, 
May jar with feeling, or maintain 

The healthy chord ’twixt hand and brain. 
In Commerce you have faith. My creed 
Is Art—and strange it is indeed 

That canvass, though of different kinds, 
Should bear our ventures on the winds 
Of chance or ocean. But for one 

That you unfurl beneath the sun 

To fortune westward, or to range 

The tropic islets, I’ll be bound 

To barter all you see around, 

Nor die a bankrupt by th’ exchange ; 
For, faith, I hear that you possess 
Fleets of uncounted preciousness.” 


x. 


Here, with a sad constricted frown, 

The merchant mused as if in pain, 

Yet comfortably crossed a knee, 

And stroked his brown beard, looking down ;— 
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“ Alas, a troublous time,” quoth he, 
“Those winged ventures bring to me ; 
Howe’er the day may set on gain, 

My dreams at night are on the sea ; 

Two barques of mine were lately hailed 
Storm-smitten both off Barbary ; 
Another costly cargo sailed 

Deep freighted for the Spanish Main— 
A year will see her back again. 

To Egypt one has weighed for corn ; 

A second voyages to Trieste ; 

And one, my swiftest and my best, 

From the Moluccas surges on 

With diamonds, gold, and cinnamon. 
Perchance she may arrive some morn, 
Together with an argosy 

From China, weighed with silk and tea— 
Worth somewhat—worth at least the fears 
Her lagging trip of some three years 
Casts on the brow of industry. 

Yes, could I charm the seas awhile, 

My heart were easy, but”—and here 

He paused and nodded, in th’ excess 

Of proud pretentious mournfulness, 

And fingered the rich aureate gear 
Along his robe, with eyebrow raised, 
And placid lips that blandly hazed 

A calm contented golden smile. 















XI 


“ But come, old comrade, let me guess 
How speed your ventures—yvou can make 
From poe coloured brush, no less, 
As rich returns flow. to the hand 

As any barque can bring to land : 
Methinks yon picture which I see 

Were worth as rich an argosy 

As ever homeward breeze may fan 
From the blue Mediterranean ;”— 
“Well, such,” said Rembrandt, “as they are, 
Behold them—poor enough, in sooth, 
To me they seem when measured by 
The ray of high Conception’s star ; 

Just here and there a touch of truth, 
But chiefly wrought to win the eye.” 
Then through a window looking north 
He let the tempered daylight shower 
Upon the pictures he had traced, 

While round in critic calm they paced ; 
The painter musing on their power, 

The merchant pondering on their worth. 


XII, 


One showed the Magian monarchs bent 

In pilgrimage along the sea 

And olive hills of Galilee, 

With riches of the orient ; 

Lured by one splend’rous sapphire star, 
That streamed along the dusky glade ;— 
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Their faces wore a mystic light, 

A holy look of strange surmise ; 

Their robes were travel-worn ; their eyes 
And jewels sparkled in the night, 
Anear, a glooming frame portrayed 
Some fragment of fierce Roman war : 

Of captain slain amid the storm 

Of onset—many a bearded form, 

With sword and shield together mass’d, 
Afoot, or rolled in ranks of horse, 
Furiously intermingled ; one 

Closed in by the Barbarian, 

Though wound-weak, holding vantage still, 
While from a somberous sunset hill 

A soldier blew a warlike blast, 

To signal for the succouring force. 


XIII. 


Iscariot next, with bestial brow, 

And serpent-subtle, hateful smile, 

Told o’er the coin, that burned the while 
Like fire within his hands ; and now 

A Sibyl, by the holy springs 

That near some desert ruin flowed, 
Turned her prophetic eyes to God, 
Raptured with rich imaginings ; 

There, swathed in linen’s spectral fold, 
Dread Endor’s Woman, gaunt and white, 
With gesture like a skeleton’s, 

Called up in necromantic tones 

The long-graved, kingly ghosts of old, 
Beneath the blue Judean night : 

While, through the shadows of the place, 
Some cowled monk, with upraised face, 
Hollow’d by watching, fast, and care, 
Seemed bursting his | heart with’prayer 
Before white heaps of sainted bones, 


XIV, 


With these were others ; fancy’s shade 
And brilliance into pictures wrought, 
With sovereign power of patient thought : 
In full completion some displayed 
Sudden effects of glooms and glows— 
Gehenna and its star ; and some, 

Still indistinct in turbid gloom, 

With scarcely half the life dashed in, 
Before the merchant’s view arose. 

A scene of revel and of sin ; 

Where, amid lamps and lemans light, 
And serpent-faces on the watch, 

A heathen King caroused at night ; 
His keen eyes blooded with debauch, 
Like rusted dagger blades. At last, 
A hideous shipwreck caught the view, 
With surges rolling o’er and o’er, 

A vessel, as it swung to shore, 

Where through the wrathful wave were seen, 
In rain and lightning’s ghostly sheen, 
The anguished faces of the crew ; 
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While spirits malignant hovering passed 
Through Autumn’s stormy dusk to sea, 
With indolent pinions gloomily 


Outepread upon the maddened blast. 
* ee * © He HF Ke # 


XV. 


Dark is the chamber, though ’tis day ; 
Curtained and lighted from the blue 
By one thin streaming ray that through 
The domed roof falls splendrously : 
Unlike the gloried studios 

By Tiber’s yellow wave, or where, 
Through alder rows and banks aglare, 
The sunny rippled Arno flows. 

No Grecian bust or statue shews 

Its pure ideal outline there ; 

No Cupid smiles, no Venus glows 
Voluptuous languors through the air ; 
But duskily the light streams o’er 
Rich turbans tumbled on the floor. 
Around the stretch of shadowing walls, 
Gloomy as Eblis’ palace halls, 

Hang garbs of many a distant land. 
Great giant armour, casque and brand, 
Inlaid with subtlest traceries, 

Send forth a dim uncertain sheen 
Beneath the skirt of ebon palls, 

Swart cowls, and Jewish gabardine, 
Long Moorish cloaks, and Persian shawls : 
Nor there of instruments of pain 

And iron anguish, screw and rack 
Blood rusted, seemed there any lack ; 
While draped across a mirror’s disk 
The cincture of some Odalisque, 
Smiling the coy light to its grain, 
Glimmer’d amid a motley train 

Of skins, and mighty ocean bones, 
And plumages from burning zones, 
Skulls, shells, and arid skeletons, 
O’erstrewn with aureate draperies. 


XVI. 


Then for a time the painter dashed 
His canvass o’er with many a hue ; 
Broad shadow-masses fell, and flashed 
The keen lights over lip and eye, 

As glowingly and steadily 

The face beneath his pencil grew ; 
Through the half-open curtain slid 
The silent lights, and sunnily 
Without the casement voyag’d the bee 
With busy hum along, or hid 


In wallfiowers streaked with gold and brown ; 


The skylark o’er the island sang ; 
Till faintly from the distant town 
The bell through smoky steeples rang 
The hour of silent afternoon, 
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XVII, 


But hark! another sound of oars 

Comes timed along the dreamy shores ; 
And then, a minute past, they hear 
Sweet laughters through the corridors ; 
While treading softly through the gloom 
And tranced silence of the room, 
Advanced the merchant’s daughter dear ;— 
A Belgian beauty rich arrayed, 

Blithe, buxom, fair as summer she ; 
And following close upon her train 

A bronzed cavalier of Spain— 

A mould of youngest manhood he, 
Stately as some tall pinnace mast, 
Clothed with its sail : his ebon hair 
Flowed from his plumed cap upon 

His cloak Castilian ; from his waist, 
With belt of scarlet subtly traced, 

His diamond-hilted dagger shone. 

In sooth, a meeter, nobler two 

Ne’er blessed the sunny seas that bore 
Their hearts to beat upon one shore, 
Than Lopez and his Bertha true ; 

For matched they seemed as sun and star, 
As amulet and scimetar, 

Or as the moon, when southward rolled, 
Tempers the tropic’s front of gold. 


XVIII. 


Then, after greetings zon they went 
Away together through the gloom 

And stillness of the motley room, 

On tiptoe-tread, and wiled the hour 
With sweetest talk and whisperings ; 
Perused the galleries’ pictured lore, 
With faces dashed in wonderment ; 
And turned the painter’s trumpery o’er, 
In half-alarmed surmise. At last, 

An antique lute, touched by a hand, 
Viberates through all its dusty strings, 
Sudden as from a passing blast. 

O precious prize, O happy cast 

Of chance to find it !—Quick they stand 
Within a window o’er the meer, 

And quickly wakes the painter’s ear 

To scraps of gay Castilian song, 

And ballads full of wrath and wrong, 
And Moorish ditties wild and long, 
And sad as desert wind. But soon 

The lights begin to shrink away, 

The airs to rise with drooping day, 

The shadows strengthen in the moon : 
As, dipp’d in waves of fire and grey, 
Low in the west the fading sun 
Proclaims the painter’s labour done. 


XIX, 


Yet, ere the group descend,—“ Behold !” 
The youth exclaimed, “ this lute I hold ; 
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In faith I would it were mine own, 

In memories’ sake, for,—_master mine, 
So sweet I fancy me its tone 

Will sound with one sweet voice I know, 
Mingled with moonlit air divine, 

That here I offer for its gain 

A goodly cask of Spanish wine. 

Good painter, spare me that disdain— 
We merchants deal in barter so— 

And if the exchange may seem too poor, 
Drink it as interest for the loan, 

And back I'll bring the lute the day 
When thou shalt image with thine art 
This fairest lady of my heart.” 


XX. 
The artist smiled within his beard, 
And turning on the group a weird 
Bright eye, that shone a moment, cased 
In comic wrinkles round it traced, 
Said, “ Faith, if you with wine will pay 
For this poor brush and palette’s use, 
You'll turn my toil to holiday : 
But if for such reward I paint 
Her face—or that of other saint, 
Tis nectar, radiant as the skies 
That tint the grapes of Paradise, 
Which you must pour—not Spanish juice.” 
“ Alas!” exclaimed the youth, “alas ! 
My galleon voyages not so far— 
’Tis Spain, not Heaven, fills my glass ; 
But if we e’er should reach the star 
Where nectar flows, be sure we’ll send 
A cask celestial to our friend.” 
Then, taking light the lady’s hand, 
Like some sweet lily, summer fann’d, 
A minute fondled ’twixt his own 
Its jewelled whiteness ; with a smile, 
Soft waved it to and fro the while, 
Laughed, bowed, and in the pause was gone. 





xXXI. 


Then home they sailed by twilight capes, 
And meadows sloping to the wave, 

And rocky bluff, and dripping cave. 

The clouds are washed in wave-like shapes 
By tides of the retreating wind,— 

Grey weather scarfs the wet iowland 

And loamy fields, and faintly glows 

The moon upon the stream that flows, 
Where the dim bridge and turret stand 
Far off on the horizon’s rim,— 

While o’er the plashy trenched flats 

Old windmills spread their wings like bats 
Along the twilight hovering dim. 

Now seaward in the scattered glare 

The fog-bank gathers thick a grey,— 
And restlessly a rising air 

Gusts from the beach, from sandy bay, 
Low reach, and shadowing headland, where 
The long wash of the waves is heard,— 
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And from the marshes black and damp 
The herons’ cry. Far off they see 

The red dot of the lighthouse lamp 

In gloom and surge, and fitfully 

The wat’ry stillness round is stirred 
By wing of some belated bird; 

Swiftly and sullenly hurrying home 
Over the hollows of wave and foam. 


XXII. 


But soon the narrowing channel spreads 
A smoother path ; they glide along 

By dock and bastion green and strong, 
And seaward-fronting fortress grim, 
And tiled houses on the heights, 

With closing doors and flitting lights, 
And drawbridge clattering o’er their heads : 
Above the taper-pointing spars 

Of anchor’d shipping bleak and dim 
The niabaeak spreads, and on its rim 
A scattered line of wat’ry stars. 

Around the rolling hulls they hear 

The guttural plash of waves anear,— 
While near them too, and bright before, 
Beacons the mansion’s torch-lit door. 
The pointed windows, cosy bright, 

The spacious inner all alight, 

And all alive with bells that ring, 

And homely voices echoing, 

As from the swinging barge they spring, 
Their sprayey mantles cast aside, 

And up the oaken stairs they go 

To chambers tapestried and wide, 
Where flames the broad hearth’s ruddy glow 
On festal table thickly set 

With silver cup and cabinet 

Of ebon carve antique, and stirs 

A smile upon old portraits faint ;— 
Reddening all window and all wall, 
And broad floor carpeted with furs, 

Up to the gilded rafters quaint. 


XXIII. 


But when the feast had passed away, 
The house been hushed, the lover-guest 
Departed, and her sire at rest, 

Sweet Bertha, light of foot, and gay 
With memories of her holiday, 

Her sweet lips blossomed in a smile, 

Trips to a casement near, the while,— 
And drawing light the fluttering blind, 
Looks toward the painter’s lonely home ; 
But dim is all ; the scattered sky 

Seems moving in a stormy swoon, 

And like a burning ship the moon 
Drowns westward, sinking slow behind 
Billows of shadows rolling by ; 

Till nought is seen across the foam, 
Save one low steady streaming star, 
Piercing the north ; and o’er the bar 
The widening heavens blank*and blind,— 
Blue darkness, and a roar of wind. 
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THE GREAT FAIR OF OBERONOPOLIS AND FRAUDS OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY UNCLE THE CURATE,” ETC. 


** We are arrant knaves all; believe none of us,” —Zanilet. 


Tue Great Fair of Faeryland is held 
at Oberonopolis, the capital of that 
country, which I need not say is the 
most romantic on the face of the earth; 
resembling indeed much more a land 
of the imagination than a region of 
reality. The fair is held in a gor- 
geous building, not made of glass, 
like our Palace of Industry at Syden- 
ham, but of the same material as the 
baseless fabrics of Prospero, which, 
we all know, was infinitely finer than 
glass,—“air, thin air.” Air of the 
very finest and thinnest description 
is as abundant in Faeryland as marble 
in Italy or glass in England ; there 
are vast mines or quarries of it in 
some provinces ; and it is consequent- 
ly used almost universally for build- 
ing purposes. The castles of the Faery 
noblesse are constructed with it ; and 
the cottages of the elfin peasantry 
are airy edifices also, though made of 
the coarsest descriptions, sometimes 
not much thinner than the purest 
English atmosphere. Indeed, in one 
of the poor suburbs of Oberonopolis, 
(which I was told was the quarter of 
the Irish fairies) I saw a hut which 
seemed built of air of the consistency 
of a London fog. It was in fact a 
cabin, built of what in this aerial 
country corresponds to what is called 
mud with us. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, appeared to me, notwithstand- 
ing the poverty of their abode, to be 
among the merriest and pleasantest 
elves in the commonwealth ; for in 
Faeryland as elsewhere it is not al- 
ways the most agreeable people who 
live in the finest and richest houses. 
The Great Fair, as it is called, is 
held at the feast of Nevercometide 
(nearly coincident with the Greek 
Kalends) ; and besides an extraordi- 
nary concourse of fairies, elves, sprites, 
fays, sylphs, and various other tiny 
tribes and nations under the sway of 
Oberon and Titania, it is attended 
also by crowds of loungers, saunterers, 
idlers, ts, pedlars, and nobodies, 
from this matter-of-fact world, led 
thither either by motives of curiosity, 
or to purchase the various wares and 
fanciful commodities for which the 
artificers and manufacturers of the 


faery dominions have been renowned 
from time immemorial. 

For myself, I was one of those who 
had no better excuse than Horatio’s, 
— a truant spirit,”—for mingling in 
the throng ; but after all a man may 
spend a few sunny holidays as well in 
Oberonopolis as in Paris; and there 
is something worth seeing and taking 
note of everywhere, if we only have 
our eyes open, and have cultivated 
the talent of observation. 

Of the vast and brilliant aerial 
structure where the metropolitan fair 
is held, I can give no more accurate 
idea than what you may frame for 
yourself by imagining a crystal palace 
like our own ; only, as I have said, 
of infinitely finer materials, and of 
infinitely more delicate and beautiful 
architecture. The fairy architects are 
as much superior to ours as the ma- 
terials they employ are to our most 
splended mineral or metallic substan- 
ces, gold, or silver, malachite or ala- 
baster. If a fairy builder were to 
erect such an enormity as the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, he would 
be sentenced to hard labour for life 
in the air-mines, or at least to a thou- 
sand years’ solitary confinement in the 
flower of a snap-dragon. The conse- 
quence is that Oberon« — resembles 
Paris more than London, and of all 
the public buildings the most superb 
is that which we are now entering. 

I never before had a conception 
where the inexhaustible variety of 
objects with which we decorate our 
works of fancy came from, until I 
visited this great emporium of wares 
of that description, and actually saw 
them exposed there for sale, like the 
goods in the shops of Regent-Street, 
or in the booths of our rural fairs and 
markets. 

The first fairy booth that drew my 
attention had ‘“‘ Moth and Peasblos- 
som” inscribed over it in radiant 
characters ; it belonged of course to 
two fairy partners of those celebrated 
names, with which Shakspeare has 
made the world so well acquainted. 
Here were displayed for sale all sorts 
of flowers such as poets have so great 
ademand for; and I observed several 
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members of the rhyming fraternit 
laying in their annual stock at Mot 
and Peasblossom’s, not, however, 
without the usual complaints that 
purchasers make of high prices ; and 
in truth the most of the flowers did 
appear to me exorbitantly dear, not 
with respect to what the poets actual- 
ly paid for them (which was a mere 
nothing) but with respect to the in- 
trinsic value of the commodities. I 
stood by while one bard in particular 
bought a great basket-full be half a 
Mab, (not ae of English 
money,) and I could perceive no per- 
fume from them whatever, except 
indeed a general smell of poppies s 
the things seemed to me so faded and 
scentless that I cannot but suspect 
the Oberonopolitan flower-merchants 
of buying back the flowers of former 
years, after they have been quite used 
up, and reselling them to new cus- 
tomers who are either not very nice 
in their selection, or perhaps intend 
to impose upon their customers or 
readers in turn. 

The adjoining compartment was 
allotted to Figures and Images, of 
which the assortment was prodigious ; 
and here too I saw the poets very 
busy making their bargains, and not 
a few prose-writers also. Good figures, 
I remarked, were extremely dear ; so 
much so as to be quite out of the 
reach of many of the purchasers ; 
but, on the other hand, there was a 
commoner sort of which you might 
have any quantity for the merest 
trifle. My friend Bavius, who had 
just bought one of the largest cases, 
assured me it contained imagesenough 
for a long epic poem which he medi- 
tated ; and though he affirmed he had 
paid a gold Oberon for it, I heard, 
upon more trustworthy authority than 
his, that it had not cost him sixpence, 
and was dear for the money. 

A word in passing on the coinage 
of Faeryland. The gold Oberon, (if 
indeed it is not made of a still finer 
metal,) is about the size of a Queen 
Anne’s farthing. There are also half 
Oberons, something like spangles. 
The silver Mab resembles one of our 
silver pennies. There are also Pucks 
and. demi-Pucks. There is a great 
deal of false money current, and there 
is no law to restrain the issue or cir- 
culation of it. You receive a gift, or a 
payment, for instance, in Oberons, 
and put them up in your purse, which 


when you open again you find full of 
violets or rose-leaves. Fairy money 
goes very fast, but not much faster 
perhaps upon the whole than money 
does of every kind in every part of 
the world. 

What I remarked on the prices of 
Figures and Images, I had occasion to 
remark again in the simile depart- 
ment ; an original simile was very ex- 
ay Sy a good simile expensive also, 

ut for one that was both good and 
original the price demanded by Span- 
gle, Pippin, and Co., of Elfinburgh, 
Simile-Makers to the Royal Family, 
was so high as to place it out of the 
reach of nine out of ten of our modern 
poets. Trumpery similes, however, 
were as plenty and cheap as black- 
berries. Bavius showed me a packet 
containing a thousand, the price 
marked on which was only a quarter- 
Mab; and I heard Pippin himself ' 
offer Meevius a bundle containing a 
thousand lions, the same number of 
swans, eight-hundred dew-drops, six- 
hundred rainbows, and five-hundred 
butterflies, (some from Cashmere,) for 
a still smaller coin. Meevius seemed 
to think it a good speculation, and 
was just about to jump at it, when 
Dot and Jot, who kept the opposite 
booth in the same line, offered him 
for the same money a parcel contain- 
ing exactly the same articles, with a 
handful of fire-flies into the bargain. 

From all I observed of the way in 
which this curious trade is carried 
on, I could not help coming to the 
conclusion that the fairy tradesmen 
are not much more upright in their 
dealings than the Chinese. As the 
people of the Celestial Empire adult- 
erate their teas for the English mar- 
ket, in some instances actually paint- 
ing them, as they notoriously do, 
so I apprehend King Oberon’s manu- 
facturers are in the habit of producing 
counterfeit similes, images, meta- 
phors, and spurious poetical materials 
and fancy goods of all descriptions, 
which they palm upon respectable 
poets and writers of fiction as the 
genuine produce of Faeryland, and 
are thus really the responsible parties 
for a large proportion of the indiffer- 
ent poetry and bad writing of the 
day. 

I have my suspicions, moreover, 
that these roguish fairy tradesmen 
use opium in some form or another in 
their daring adulterations of fancy 
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wares. The same smell which I 
noticed in the flower booths was per- 
ceptible wherever I went; and if I 
am right in my conjecture as to the 
drug employed, the true cause of the 
drowsy influences and soporific effects 
of a multitude of modern works, both 
in prose and rhyme, is apparent ; and 
the world is in the habit of unjustly 
accusing many writers of dullness, 
who ought to be pitied instead of 
blamed as the innocent victims of 
fairy tricks and impostures. 

I am mistaken, too, if we cannot 
also trace to the systematic commer- 
cial frauds of Faeryland, another sin 
continaally laid to the doors of literary 
men ; I mean the sin of plagiarism, 
or filching from one another. The 
fact is, that there is a low set of itine- 
rant fairy traders, who travel like 
— about the commonwealth of 
etters, and buy up quantities of old 
images, figures, similes, allusions, 
quotations, illustrations ; in short all 
sorts of second-hand literary wares ; 
these they carry back with them to 
Oberonopolis, where they are fur- 
bished up afresh, by various processes 
akin to gilding or electrotyping, and 
then sold again as new at the Great 
Fair, whence in the natural course of 
things they find their way back again 
to London or Paris, where there is of 
course a cry of “stop thief,” or “au 
voleur,” raised at the expense of the 
unfortunate dupes who purchased 
them. 

Some genuine articles, however, 
were cheap enough ; a phial of moon- 
beams costs no more than a box of 
lucifer matches: nightingales (old 
birds certainly, and the most of them 
more melancholy than musical) are 
not more expensive than sparrows ; 
and if you contract. by the year with 
Messrs. Moth and Seedling, a cele- 
brated house in Mabville, I was told 
you may have for a mere song more 
blushes, dimples, glow-worms, and 
common smiles and frowns than you 
could possibly make use of in a twelve- 
month. 

They will also undertake to furnish 
at a very short notice, and at a most 
reasonable figure, a complete Allegory, 
as good, they state in their card, as 
has been brought into the literary 
market for many a long day. I had 
some conversation with Seedling, 
whom I found not only a most intelli- 
gent trades-fairy, and a capital fairy 
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of business, but very much to be com- 
mended also for his sincerity and 
candour. He frankly admitted that 
there was very little genuine now in 
the figure and image trade, or indeed 
in the poetical line generally. 

‘Some thirty or forty years since,” 
he said, “‘there were many substantial 
good articles in the market, but they 
were secured by Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Campbell, and one or two more dis- 
distinguished customers of ours, who 
knew what a good article was when 
they saw it, and were not to be im- 
posed on by counterfeits. Since their 
time,” added Seedling, “while the 
stock of genuine wares has diminished, 
the demand has increased to such a 
degree as to tempt the cupidity of 
some of my countrymen who are more 
inventive than honest ; and the result 
is that several fairy firms in this city, 
and elsewhere in Faeryland, have 
made large fortunes by the manufac- 
ture and sale of rubbish, a thousand 
pounds worth of which would not 
produce a good stanza or a tolerable 

entence.” 

Upon this I remarked that a reform 
of fairy morality would be very im- 
portant to the interests of literature, 
and I hoped King Oberon would issue 
some edict to restrain the rogueries of 
his subjects. Seedling laughed, and 
replied that his Majesty was not very 
likely to fetter one of the most lucra- 
tive branches of commerce in his 
dominions. “ Your best remedy,” 
added he, “is either to improve the 
taste of your writers, or your readers ; 
if your writers had any discrimina- 
tion, they would not take our counter- 
feits off our hands ; and if their read- 
ers had any judgment, they would 
buy very few of the books that are 
manufactured from the materials sold 
by Messrs, Spangle and Pippin, or 
even from those which I sell myself.” 

Rhymes are sold at this fair made 
up in little bundles like matches, cut 
and dry, warranted to jingle in any 
climate, and ready for immediate use. 
I bought a few bundles merely as 
curiosities. One was a bunch of 
“ blisses, kisses, misses, and abysses ;” 
another was a packet of ‘ doves, loves, 
and gloves ;” and a third, which cost 
a fraction more than the others 
because the rhymes were double, con- 
sisted of “gleamings, beamings, stream- 
ings, dreamings, and seemings, &c.” 

seeing a booth on the point of 
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being closed, though containing an 
immense supply of goods in the em- 
blem line, Snel the cause of the 
impending crash, and was told that 
the booth belonged to a fairy house 
which had during the war carried on 
a vast business in eagles, tridents, 
British lions, trumps of discord, 
thunderbolts, &c. ; but the peace had 
taken them by surprise; not only 
were they left with a glut of poetical 
artillery on their little hands, but 
more than one poet, who, (reckoning 
on a scale of victories commensurate 
with the renown of England and the 
zeal of her people) had made impru- 
dent investments in warlike imagery, 
had unceremoniously returned their 
superfluous thunderbolts and spare 
tridents, and thus reduced the unfor- 
tunate fairy firm to bankruptcy. 

Over another booth in the same 
declining business, I saw inscribed in 
huge letters, nearly thetenth of aninch 
long, “Tremendous Sacrifice ;” and you 
could there have had lions and eagles 
enough for an Iliad, almost for the 
trouble of carrying them off. Bavius 
made a considerable purchase with a 
view to the possible contingency of an 
American war. 

On the other hand the little mer- 
chants in the Peace-Emblem line were 
full of business and full of glee. 
Large orders were arriving every 
moment for doves, lambs, olive- 
branches, cornu-copias, sickles made 
out of old swords, and flasks of fairy 
oil to pour upon the troubled waters. 
IT saw many bales of these commodi- 
ties lying packed up, directed to 
al minor ~ ale 2 of the day ; 
so thatadeluge may soon be expected 
of odes to Peace and stanzas to 
Astrea Redux. The bales, by the 
bye, had in . gene a very Lone 
odour, proceeding (as I ascertained) 
from the flasks of oil I have just 
mentioned, which was evidently ran- 
cid ; and no wonder, since the most of 
it was what remained on hand after 
the peace of 1815, and probably was 
not very fresh upon that occasion. 

I was pleased with the alacrity of 
the fairy artificers in taking hints 
from all quarters for the production 
of anything new in the emblematic 
line. In the booth of Hark and Spark 
I was struck by two very ingenious 
novelties ; one was an eagle with an 
olive-branch in his beak, and the 
other was a dove bearing a thunder- 


bolt. Spark informed me that they 
had taken the idea of the eagle and 
olive-branch from the whimsical em- 

loyment of the quill of the imperial 

ird to sign the treaty of Paris; and 
Hark added that it was only fair the 
dove should take the eagle’s office, 
since the eagle had usurped that of 
the dove. 

In another part of the fair I saw a 
trade carried on, which afforded a 
clear explanation of the recent rapid 
multiplication of Artemisias, Corinnas, 
and Rosa-Matildas in every branch 
of literature. This was the hosiery 
department, in which several sections 
were devoted exclusively to the sale of 
stockings of the peculiar colour of 
Minerva’s eyes. I asked the price of 
the bluest ; it was such a mere trifle 
that I could only wonder there was a 
lady anywhere to be met with, unpro- 
vided with at least one pair. You 
may guess how great a crowd of 
ambitious maids and matrons sur- 
rounded a booth so attractive to the 
sex as this. I saw Azurina there, 
Studiosa Brunetta, and Clara Cerulea, 
all so intent upon this one article of 
dress as to neglect almost every other. 
Azurina’s shoe-strings were dangling 
about her heels; Czerulea looked an 
impersonation of one of her own 
novels after six months’ wear and 
tear of a circulating library; and it 
seemed to me that Brunetta might 
have been laying out her money more 
properly at one of the booths where 
soaps and cosmetics of all kinds were 
exposed for sale. 

I have already mentioned the inex- 
haustible supply of air of all degrees 
of fineness in Faeryland; they not 
only build with it, but use it in the 
fabrication of a thousand ingenious 
and pretty things. A department in 
the fair was assigned to air manufac- 
tures. I saw exhibited judicial wigs 
made of air for aspiring barristers ; 
air-mitres for sanguine country clergy- 
men ; air-frigates for veteran lieuten- 
ants inthe navy ; and the most charm- 
ing wedding dresses made of the same 
exquisite stuff for young ladies begin- 
ning to dream of settlements for life. 
Under a gas-case, also, I observed a 
few diadems, sceptres, and other 
regalia, wrought of very fine air, 
indeed, but rather dim, as it appeared 
to me; upon enquiry I found the 
articles had been mele expressly for 
the wandering princes of the House 
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of Bourbon; but the manufacturer, 
to prove his impartiality, exhibited 
simultaneously a cap of liberty for 
modern French wear, made of the 
self-same vapoury material, the very 
thinnest that ever passed through an 
air-loom. I was assured and have 
reason to believe that this is the only 
cap of the kind worn at present by 
our fanciful French neighbours. 

The Bubble booth, in the same 
quarter, was one of the most attrac- 
tive. There I saw bubbles of all 
sizes, forms, and colours, for there is 
air in Faeryland of every tint, and 
the great art of bubble-making struck 
me to consist in dexterously mingling 
sober colours with brilliant ones, so as 
to fascinate the grave as well as the 
gay, and impose on the solemnest 
greybeard as well as on the most 
sanguine young enthusiast. The 
bubbles that seemed most attractive, 
judging by the crowds that stood 
admiring them, were in the form of 
Railway Companies and Provincial 
Banks. But there were not a few 
political and religious bubbles also, 
which I deliberately abstain from de- 
scribing, lest I should be suspected of 
being a fairy-agent, and indirectly 
puffing their most objectionable wares. 

Often as I had heard of poetic licen- 
ces, it was now for the first time I 
discovered where and by whom they 
were granted. Observing a mob of 
odd-featured people of both sexes, 
their eyes rolling about in a frenzied 
manner, their attire loose and neglect- 
ed, and many of them looking as if 
dinners were not matters of routine 
in their daily lives ;—observing them, 
I say, flocking into a place like an 
office, and coming out of it again with 
papers in their hands like writs or 
warrants, I enquired what all this 
meant, and was told that this was the 
Poetic-Licence-Office, and that the 
gentlemen and ladies going in and out 
were poets and poetesses from every 
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part. of the world, (numbers from the 
Tnited States) who had come to 
Faeryland to provide themselves with 
instruments so important in their 
vocation. King Oberon must make 
a handsome revenue in this way, as 
handsome perhaps as the Popes some- 
times make by the sale of indulgences, 
to which indeed these licences to com- 
mit all sorts of poetical crimes bear 
a strong family resemblance. Un- 
fortunately, too, the fees payable are 
so ridiculously small, as to place these 
dangerous privileges within the reach 
of the poorest creatures that ever 
stationed themselves on the Muses’ 
Hill to beg an obolus from a passing 
bookseller, or at the doorof Genius to 
catch the crumbs that fall from his 
rich table. 

Nor (to make the matter worse) is 
there any power of revocation exer- 
cised. No matter how execrably the 
privilege may be abused, it continues 
in full force ; the only check consist- 
ing in the liberty which the public 
happily enjoys of discouraging verse- 
mongers and song-writers by steadily 
refusing to read them ; just as we get 
rid of another member of the same 
fraternity, the organ-grinder, from 
before our doors, by firmly declining 
to give him a doit. 

The most fascinating booth of the 
next department was that of Messrs. 
Spy and Pry, the celebrated fairy 
opticians ; inventors and patentees, 
among other things, of the admirable 
Rosy Spectacles ; an instrument not 
only highly curious, but eminently 
beneficial to the mental vision even 
more than to the physical ; and con- 
fidently recommended for its success 
in curing one of the most unpleasant 
maladies to which the mind’s eye is 
subject. The properties and uses, 
however, of these spectacles will be 
more suitably treated of in a short 
separate paper which I propose to 
devote to them. 


MOONLIGHT. 


It was a satyr sung under a vine, 


Shakin, 


Wet was his bea: 


the ae in the light of the moon ; 
with a rare juicy wine. 


Hark to the cymbal clash! Hark to its tune! 
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2. 


Welcome he paged is ee py pe er get ae 
To the nymphs who nightly upon the 3 
Where the hoofs of the satyrs a circle fad —~ 
As they trod out a measure in praise of their God. 


3. 


The wind of the midnight crept under each leaf, 
As if it would whisper some tale that it knew, 

For long had it nestled within a wheatsheaf, 
And slept in the cup of a lily-bell blue. 


4. 


Far away in the west lay a forest of pines, 
Looking over the yellow cliffs into the sea ; 

While, perched like a white dove above their dark lines, 
A Temple of Jove held his mystic decree. 


5. 


Leapt out from earth’s bondage beneath its tall fane 
e strength of a torrent all bearded with spray, 
While, like a loud trumpet, it sung to the main, 
And waved like a plume in the moonlight’s bright ray. 


6. 


But hark to the cymbal-clash ! Hark to the song 
That steals thro’ the trees like a spirit of life, 

To seize on the nymphs and to bear them along 
To dance on the sod in a bacchanal strife. 


7. 


Ah ! how could they linger, and hear that sweet lute, 
That the nightingale often had rivalled in vain, 

That weaned from his quarry the tawny-barred brute, 
And fell on the heart like a summer-tide rain. 


8. 


Oh ! lightly they press thro’ the grape-laden vines, 
Singing sweet snatches of silvery song, 

While with a rare beauty each white bosom shines, 
As the polished swell rises each note to prolong? 


9. 


Wrapped in a leopard skin, looped at the waist 
Lily-bells twisted amid their dark locks, 
Oh! where were there ever such beings as graced 
The haunts of the satyrs amid the grey rocks. 


10. 


Hark ! to the hoof-tramp that beats on the ground, 
As they t the wood-beauties with many a freak. 

Hark ! to the shout as, with hands clasped around, 
The beards of the satyrs brush many a cheek. 


TOL. XLVH.—NO. CCLXXXII, Ds 












Moonlight. 


11. 


Io! for Bacchus. Io! for the grape. 

The trees seem to spin with their dance of delight, 
While like a bright spirit beside each rough shape 

The forms of the wood-nymphsfling back the moonlight. 






12; 
They tread like a shadow upon the green sward, 
Leaving the dainty grape plump at their feet ; 
Ripe for the hoof of their bacchanal lord, 
To crush as they nimbly keep the time-beat. 


13. 
Into the underwood, from it again, 
Winning the satyrs with many a wile, 


Glancing like rosy lights over a plain, 
Wooing the weary one many a mile. 


14, 


Foreheads all beaded like dews on a rose, 
The polish is moist on each beautiful limb, 

While brimful of langour their white eyelids close, 
And the leopard-skin droops o’er each waist, lily-slim. 


15. 


Reeling the satyr-group shout out their joy, 
Flinging their cymbals away with delight, 
Prancing and bounding as if they’d destro 
The wine cups that mirror the Queen of. the night. 


16. 


Fiercely they clutch on each beaker of wine, 
edging the snowy-limbed nymphs of the dance, 
Their horns twined around with the wreaths of the vine, 
And theSouth’ssultryfire in theirquick searching glance. 


17, 
Dips into the valley the white harvest moon ; 
A fleecy cloud sails o’er the brow of the night ; 


From afar on the ear comes the wild mystic rune, 
Where the reeds sway together within the moonlight. 


18. 


The stars draw around them their mantles of blue ; 
The red lips of morn kiss the hills in the east ; 

On the golden eared wheat hangs the silver white dew ; 
A bee flies away, from a lily released, 


19. 


But alas! to the depths of the forest unknown 
Hasthesatyr-groupfled with the brightnymphsaway, 

And the scene of their revels, deserted and an, 
Woos the deer to its rest in the noon of the day. 


I,J, W. 
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SONNETS BY JAMES EDMESTON. 


I, 


Ye who, once habitant in mortal clay, 

Are now from all its cumbrous feiters free, 
Sweet angel spirits who around my way, 

Although unseen, unfelt, may haply be, 

How sweet once were and are your loves to me! 
Do age not still with sympathising heart 

y earthly wanderings and my sorrows see, 

And in each anxious fealing bear a part, 
And haply turn aside the poison’d 

Aim’d at my peace by some dark-dealing foe ; 
Or, if the barb hath struck, assuage the smart, 

And tend in love upon the way I go? 
Sweet is the er to be surrounded yet 

By those I dearly loved and never can forget. 


a, 


Tomb’d in the deep sea, where the cavern’d rocks 


XUM 


~~ 


Form their sepulchral cham 


ber, low and far 


Sleep the drown’d dead ; and mighty ocean locks 


Their prison vault with many a billo 


wy bar. 


There, through the green light fainter than a star, 
Gleams the bright king of the cerulean day ; 
Their, as exulting o’er their human prey, 


The loud ae waters madly = 
; for that m: 
Which chains the wild waves in their 


But vain their triump 


ty hand 
of sand 


Shall lead those prisoners from theirrocky tomb, 
And reunited love shall repossess 
A thousand-fold its first pure blessedness, 
Where amaranthine flowers in fields celestial bloom. 





CLUB TALK IN LONDON. 


PICTURES — POISON —PTROCTECHNICS. 


Asarule, nobody now makes jokes 
against wives. e current is all the 
other way, and in novels, and there- 
fore of course in life also, which no- 
vels invariably reflect so accurately, 
a wife is the healer, and the mis- 
sionary, and the restorer, and the 
lete, and the Angel in the 
ouse. And this is healthy, and 
as it should be. Half the world, and 
the best, and kindest; and handsomest 
half, are certainly not meant to be 
ridiculed by the inferior and uglier 
moiety. ut now and then, in cor- 
ners of elubs, and after dinner when 
the ladies have retired, and in the 
opera stalls, and in one or two other 
of safety, some elderly bache- 


lor with a neat wig, and a faith in 
King Turveydrop, deceased, will 
jerk outa little Joe Millerism against 
what the ancient creature calls “ the 
sex.” One of these people--not that 
one would keep such company, but 
stall fifty-four is next to stall fifty- 
five and there is no help for it—told 
us the other night, between the acts 
of the Barbiere, that there was once a 
man who had a dumb wife, of whom 
he was very fond. So he spent half 
his fortune in having her taught to 
speak. Thereupon she talked so much 
that he offered the other half to any- 
one who could restore her to silence. 
And then the old fellow took a pinch 
of some highly scented mixture, and 
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thought he had uttered an epigram. 
Now nothing could atone for his 
recounting this venerable libel. But 
as the philosopher can turn the vilest 
thing to account, let the antique slan- 
derer’s mot be appropriated. The 
fabled lady, in her two conditions, 
typifies the conversational position of 
London society in the months of 
April and May. We were so stupid 
in London all through April. There 
was nothing “to put a name to.” We 
apprehended that peace was going to 
break out; but this was a subject 
rather evaded, especially as nobody 
knew much more about the terms 
than that they were to be particularly 
statesmanlike and _ unsatisfactory. 
There was that Naval Review, which 
brought out the finest crop of patrio- 
tic adjectives ever = on news- 
res. but which almost every- 
y referred to with a mild execra- 
tion for the first week after its mis- 
fortunes, and has grunted at ever 
since. A few people who had se- 
cured, as they believed, good accom- 
modation for the day of the spectacle, 
and what was of more consequence, 
for the nights on each side of it, 
talked eagerly, and walked about 
town on the previous day with race- 
hung across them; but the 
masses, dubious of getting down to 
Portsmouth, dubious whether they 
should see anything when they ar- 
rived, and specially dubious about 
getting home, held their tongues with 
extreme er And by common 
consent the subject was dropped as 
soon as possible after the impeach- 
ment of the Ministers and the in- 
a declaration of the South 
estern Railway people, that they 
ought to be publicly thanked for not 
having slain anybody during the 
whole day or night. There was 
really nothing else to talk about, and 
the very newspapers, in despair, let 
in correspondence of great length 
and fury as to whether a lady-trans- 
lator of a French author, say M. 
Montalembert, has a right, on the 
grounds of the admirable execution 
of the rest, to mistranslate certain 
sentences of the original, if they be 
not English enough for English 
readers ; and whether the Moon goes 
round on her axis while going round 
the Earth, as a tipsy man circumro- 
tates while circumnavigating the 


table on hiv’ way to his hat; and 


whether the original Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill was the same lady as the 
original Sally in Our Alley, with 
other high, great, and doubtful ques- 
tions of similar vital interest. In 
April we were the silent lady whose 
husband was spending the first half 
of his fortune. 
That is all over. 
to talk about now. April showers 
have brought forth May flowers. 
Now our case is an embarras des rich- 
esses, and your friend no longer skulks 
from you as if, his conversational 
pocket being empty, he thought you 
were going to oe him to stand treat. 
He pours out his bounty of talk upon 
you at once. The club is a clack and 
a clatter, and out of the vocal chaos 
arise ever and anon the words “ fine 
colour,” “rockets,” ‘ strychnine,” 
“the scape-goat,” ‘remember 1814,” 
“not a chance now,” “sold at the 
private view,” Temple of Concord,” 
“medical evidence,” and so forth,— 
the phrases indicating that the Pic- 
tures, the Poison, and the Pyrotech- 
nics are under busy discussion. If 
one were to say that enough and to 
spare had been said upon each sub- 
ject, and that the other half of the 
usband’s fortune occurs to the mind, 
possibly ill-nature—for there is such 
a thing—might hint that this present 
writing was inconsistent with such 
assertion. But ill-nature would be 
wrong, as it usually is,—for it is very 
meet that a record should be pre- 
served of the curiously entwined 
“ strands” of our London talk in this 
present stormy, chilly month of May. 
Shall we, therefore, disentangle them 
for half an hour, and hear what peo- 
ple have got to say for themselves ? 
Touching the Pictures. The open- 
ing of the eighty-eighth exhibition of 
the Royal Academy has, of course, 
opened this subject. - The place has 
been frightfully crammed ever since 
the public were let in, but there was 
a calm quiet Friday preceding, when 
a good many of Queen Victoria’s aris- 
tocracy, and a few of nature’s, were 
admitted to the rooms, then so silent 
and orderly. One “saved a good 
shilling,” too, as Dean Swift says of 
a brother ecclesiastic ; and perhaps it 
is inhospitable to find fault with the 
catalogue presented with a bow, in- 
stead of sold with a snap and a 
lance at your ible bad money. 
et look at the motto, and ask 


We have plenty 
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whether the united lore of the Aca- 
demy ought not to have furnished 
something a little less clap-trappy 
and common-place. “Des artistes 
ord sont les enfans de la paix, 
ils sont bienfaisants comme elle, et 
cest par elle qu’ils prosperent.” Of 
course we all know that the word 
“Paix,” caught the eye of the acade- 
mical gentleman who was hunting for 
a motto, and who wanted it to be ap- 
propriate ; and as peace was to be 
proclaimed just as the Academy 
opened, here was a happy triteness 
ready furnished by La Harpe ; and 
no doubt many of the old academi- 
cians—such of them, at least, as un- 
derstand French—remarked, “ very 
neat—very felicitous.” And yet a 
national institution that assumes to 
teach the world what art is, ought at 
least have given us an art-truth, in- 
stead of telling us that artists cannot 
paint in a riot, or sell their pictures 
for good pricesin war time. Even the 
old ea from Reynolds and 
Northcote—the fragments which, de- 
tached from their context, became 
foolish—were better thanthis ; or the 
motto imitative thereof, to which 
Mr. Punch helped the Academy, 
“ Art is in no res dissimilar 
to Nature, except in the cases in 
which Nature herself is unlike Art.” 
But let us have a look at the children 
of peace. 

Mr. Ruskin, who came forth last 
year like a lion, and rent in pieces 
the academy and its works, is this 
year a lamb. The “notes” where- 
with he follows the catalogue an- 
nounce that the Pre-Raphaelites have 
gained a victory like that of Inker- 
man, that the academical Russians 
are utterly routed, and that “the 
battle is completely and confessedly 
won by their opponents.” And by 
this he means that nearly all the 
artists who are worth anything have 
studied in the school they used to 
scorn, and are now emulating its pro- 
fessors. Consequently he declines to 
find fault with men who, as he con- 
ceives, are struggling onwards to the 
very goal which he would set for them. 
Academicians growl in private places 
at this dictum, and deleie that they 
did not need “a parcel of boys” to 
tell them how to paint, nor Mr. 
Ruskin to tell them how they have 
painted ; but the public has laid hold 
of the proposition which is compact 
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and comprehensible, and uses it with 
all the public’s habitual discrimination. 
Four good names are omitted from 
the list altogether. The President 
has nothing. Sir Charles may be 
en to have been too busy in 
urnishing a curious advocate, Mr. 
James Wilson, M.P., with compre- 
hension and arguments in re the new 
Paul Veronese, to have had leisure 
to finish any of his own graceful 
works. Daniel Maclise has nothing ; 
where is the harp that once through 
Danish camps Ring Alfred’s music 
shed? William Mulready, auditor, 
has nothing for the spectators ; and 
Thomas Creswick has nothing that 
places him in the list of exhibitors, 
though he has lent a background or 
two. So here are four good men and 
true, who have not as yet bowed the 
knee to Mr. Ruskin’s idol. Never- 
theless, saying this, let it not be sup- 
posed that we fail to recognize the 
incalculable services which the Pre- 
Raphaelite school has rendered to 
art. If it had done nothing else 
than taught—or rather compelled— 
other men to let ight into their pic- 
tures, it would have earned undying 
gratitude. But it has done far more 
than this though. To estimate what 
this is, go and look at some of the 
best Pre-Raphaelite atmospheres, be- 
side the dismal dinginess of the men 
who still refuse to be taught; or 
even beside the dubious work of those 
who have given their allegiance, but 
not with a whole heart. The back- 
ground of Hunt’s picture, the “Scape- 
goat,” looks from a distance, and in 
comparison with the surrounding 
works, as if a hole had been broken 
in the wall, and the real light of 
heaven were seen. Thanks to these 
young men, theacademy tax on light— 
the conventional rule which as effec- 
tually.darkened and dirtied our pic- 
tures as ever parliamentary imposts 
did our houses—will shortly be re- 
ed ; artists are refusing to endure 

it. But, werepeat, the Pre-Raphaelites 
have done much more. They have 
been as the alchemists to the men of 
science. Pursuing an error—or, ra- 
ther, erroneously pursuing a truth, 
they haveopened a world of discoveries. 
We do not, with Mr. Ruskin, desire 
that a group, the interest of which is 
human passion, should be backed by 
a wall whose every blade of grass, 
every gold-lace of moss, every chink, 











and chip, and creeper, and woodlouse 
shall be given. But the men who 
have painted their pictures in this 
way have taught the eye of the pic- 
ture-lover and picture-buyer to de- 
mand a truth; and the good old 
days of the good “ brown tree,” the 
distance actually mean and mechani- 
cal, while pretending to be suggestive 
and imaginative, the shams of the 
posture—and imposture—school that 
“lead the eye” away from what the 
eye hungers and thirsts for, or it is 
no eye at all—and the whole idolatry 
of melodrama, intellectual as well as 
vulgar—these good old days are done. 
The young reformers have done this, 
and the best thanks we can pay take 
the form of a vos quoque. Vou are 
not perfect, gentlemen reformers ; 
and some of you have to learn to 
draw, and most of you have to learn to 
. Do not place over-absolute 
aith in your apostle, John Ruskin. 
He writes such noble and eloquent 
English, that men more accustomed 
than yourselves to struggle through 
language to its meanings are often 
swept along in the golden flood ; but 
keep your feet, gentlemen, keep your 
feet. He is so rich in illustration—- 
his pages are the brightest of Mosaic 
—that you may well conceive that 
you are being taught when you are 
only being delighted (for he will 
always please, though you may not, 
except in his way), but be not you 
dazzled. Above all things, when he 
takes one of your pictures, and 
preaches an exquisite sermon there- 
upon, showing that you have all the 
oe and graces in the world, do not 

e flattered beyond what is fit ; and 
remember that as no woman was ever 
successful in arguing a man into lov- 
ing her, so no lecturer will ever preach 
the world into the earnest belief that 
it is pleased when it is not. You 
must please on your own canvass, not 
vid the golden mouth of Chrysostom 
Ruskin. And when that gifted man 
allows himself, as in the notes of this 
year, to rank a “careful, brilliant, 
and faithful” record of one of the 

randest ceremonials of a religion 
which is a history of mankind, as 
inferior to a “not first-rate” picture 
of a bit of a Yorkshire road, with a 
few ears of corn and some well-imi- 
tated wet, you must really use your 
own common sense; and, while ho- 
nouring the artistic perceptions of 
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Mr. Ruskin, be allowed to regret his 
repudiation of what we may call 
moral perspective. 

There is no picture, this year, 
which people agree to call “ great,” 
and at once hurry to, as the work to 
be talked of at dinner, or in the 
pauses of the quadrille. There is 
nothing—or little—of the genteelly 
sentimental school. There are many 
pictures with stories in them—indeed 
an unusual number—we do not mean 
historical pictures, although there 
are some of these, but works with a 
meaning and a purpose. There is, 
curiously, a lack of pictures con- 
nected with the war, nor do Crimean 
heroes look nobly down upon you 
from every other frame. The Hebrew 
Lord Mayor of London, painted by a 
Hebrew artist, is in the post of 
honour ; and he holds out his rich 
robe, as has been uncivilly said, as 
if he was nationally anxious to shew 
all the beauty of the pattern. Another 
Hebrew, a De Rothschild, and his 
lovely daughter, confront his lordship. 
We have a Duke or two, a King 
Leopold, Lord Lucan, and some 
lawyers; but the best portraits of the 
year are the late Mr. David Cox, the 
artist, by Sir J. W. Gordon; and a 
Sir Colin Campbell, by Mr. H. W. 
Phillips. Mr. Stanfield has a grand 
abandoned wreck ; Mr. Roberts the 
Christmas Day in St. Peter’s—which 
Mr. Ruskin, praising it, subordinates 
to the bit of wetted road, as men- 
tioned. Landseer has a noble do 
rescuing a child from the sea, an 
some does licking the wounds of a 
stag—the usually courtly artist calls 
the work, Highland Nurses, and de- 
dicates it to Miss Nightingale ; and, 
then, there is Mr. Hunt with his 
“* Scapegoat,” a painful subject with 
an inimitable back ground—he went 
to the Dead Sea for it. Mr. Millais 
has several noble works, the finest 
being “ Autumn Leaves,” a twilight 
scene, with girls at a bonfire ; and the 
most touching being a child, with a 
wounded arm, slumbering on the 
tomb of an old crusader—a fierce 
fight rages outside the church, and 
the soldier who has laid down the pet 
of the regiment to rest, has placed 
his coat upon it, before hurrying 
back to the battle. Mothers’ eyes 
glisten as they look at this gem, A 
Death of Chatterton, by Mr. Wal- 
ler, is a most conscientious work, 
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with the truth of a Pre-Raphaelite, 


but without his pedantry; while a 
new Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. Burton, an 
Irishman who does credit to his 
country, has painted a fatal duel—a 
cavalier has fallen by the hand of a 
Puritan rival, and the ¢eterrima 
causa, a loving woman, bends over 
the former in misery—and has painted 
it most thoughtfully. If to these 
notes we add that Baron Marochetti 
has ventured on tinted marble in the 
sculpture den ; that Greek forms of 
female loveliness have been sedulously 
and beautifully reproduced by reve- 
rent hands ; that the bust-portraits 
are numerous and many of them ex- 
cellent—the William Russell of the 
Crimea, by Tussaud, the Samuel 
Warren, by Earle, being noticeable ; 
and the English Attorney General 
and others, by that best of jolly and 
genial Irishmen, John E. Jones, being 
singularly good—and that Macdowell’s 
exquisite grace, and Munro’s original 
vigour are well illustrated, we had 
better close the list, for there are 
thirteen hundred and _ seventy-six 
works to talk about, and it is late in 
the month. 

Touching the Poison, there has sel- 
dom been a criminal case since that 
of Thurtell and Weare, in which the 
intense interest taken by the nation 
in the investigation has been so en- 
tirely apart from any interest in the 
sufferer or his supposed assassin—for 
so the latter must be spoken of, the 
trial still pending as we write. They 
were both members of “ the betting 
fraternity,” an institution of the 
country whichnumbers its exceptional 
list of honourable men, but which, as 
a mass, represents folly, cunning, and 
dirty rascality. The man who was 
poisoned (that he was so is distinctly 
sworn to by the first medical talent 
in England, and the fact may be taken 
as established) was at best a weak 


and, as is also proved, a ly im- 
moral man, and the acc rson 
was & spo surgeon. Yet the ex- 


citement which the case has caused is 
extraordinary. The late Premier of 
England is daily on the bench, as isa 
late witty Colonial Secretary, who 
has once fos so carried away by the 
interest of the trial, as to forget that 
he was a mere spectator, and to ask, 
aloud, of one of the officials whether 
a document contained a certain sig- 
nature. Demands for admission were 
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ured in by the thousand ; and ha) 
. the man who is permitted torat, 
day by day, in that stifling court, to 
watch the process by which it is to be 
discovered whether acountry surgeon 
destroyed another betting man. ‘The 
subject is the theme in all circles, 
and even the necessarily disgusting 
medical evidence is rechauffé, from 
day by day, and each step by which 
law is supposed to be gaining upon 
crime is carefully marked. A strong 
array of legal talent musters on both 
sides, the keen, shrewd, resolute At- 
torney-General being pitted against 
the eloquent Shea, and the juniors 
being nearly all men of mark. No 
,0int will be lost on either side ; and 
if, as the lawyers say is the case, a 
trial by jury be the most perfect ma- 
chine for disengaging truth from 
falsehood and error, it will seldom 
have been more satisfactorily worked 
than in the investigation now pend- 
ing. Perhaps even more important 
than the result of the case itself are 
the deductions that will be drawn 
from the medical evidence which has 
been Soongnt out. Never, since 
the great Oyer of poisoning, have 
the various means of destruction 
which science places within the 
reach of the chemist been laid 
open more completely to the pub- 
lic eye ; and it is far from improbable 
that certain disastrous results will 
ere long be found to have arisen from 
the broadcast sowing of a knowledge 
better withheld from the non-pro- 
fessional world, Should the balance 
of evidence leave an impression on 
the public mind that a certain poison 
is not to be detected, we may 
have hereafter to regret that every 
syllable uttered by the witnesses has 
been reported so accurately and di- 
so extensively, But the im- 
mediate interest of society is with the 
decision ; and this, in suspense while 
these lines are being written, will be 
ee before they are read. It is un- 
esirable to enter more accurately into 
the case while it is incomplete, but it 
is impossible to pass it over while 
enumerating the elements which May 
has introduced into our social inter- 
change of opinion. 

And now, touching these Pyro- 
technics, the last scintilla of which 
will have burned out before publish- 
ing-day. The subject occupies us 
very much ; but we are proud to say 
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that London is not thinking so much 
of Catherine wheels and Roman can- 
dies as of another matter. For once 
we have perfect confidence in the 
government. It is matter of regret 
that some fatal accidents have already 
happened at Woolwich, and indeed 
more lives, it is stated, have been 
lost in making the peace fireworks 
than were sacrificed at the Arsenal 
during the whole war. But as re- 
gards the result of the labours at the 
factory we are quite calm. The 
government has plenty of money, 
and, moreover, has taken up this fire- 
work show rather obstinately as a 
matter of its own, and will therefore 
do its best to make that showa worthy 
one. Whetherthe directors have a new 
plan of their own, or whether we are 
tohaveaset of “ Temples of Concord,” 
modelled upon the idea of 1814, at 
which the best artists of theday assist- 
ed, we do not care. If the government 
adheres to precedents, the pictures of 
the old show are in the windows in 
Fleet-street ; the effect looks fine, and 
our fathers declare that it was splen- 
did. But this we leave to the autho- 
rities. What we particularly want 
to know is, whether London is to be 
given up that night to the rabble— 
we mean the dangerous classes—who, 
it is stated, are organizing for riot 
and burglary. There is a Latin say- 
ing about the memory of past labours 
being pleasant, and it will be very 
gratifying, on the Ist of June, to 
read that we have disquieted our- 
selves in vain. But at this present 
writing there is nothing vain in the 
matter. On that night it is idle to 
expect that a servant will remain at 
home to protect your house. If your 
amiable wife and excitable daugh- 
ters—to say nothing of young Pickle- 
herring, home from the Rev. Dr.Swish- 
tail’s—wish to see the fire-works, how 
are they to go without you to escort 
and protect them through the mob? 
Argal, the house must be left to it- 
self. As for the police, nobody ex- 

ts anything fromthem. Even the 
esson of last year was lost upon 
them ; and on the Trinity Sualer, 
when the demonstration was expect- 
ed on account of the stoppage of the 
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“ Sabbath music,” they permitted the 
“ roughs ” to rush about Kensington 
Gardens, breaking the trees, and 
charging all decent persons. This 
was the non-interference policy. If 
that is to be practised on the 29th of 
this May, woe to London. Another 
cause of our trouble is concerning 
the illuminations. Nobody wants to 
light up at all; and as the shows 
will with everybody be the Parks, 
why, if you please, should we illu- 
minate without a chance of specta- 
tors? But the government “ seems 
to wish it,” at this will be hint 
enough, and more than enough, for 
the patriotic glaziers and their accom- 
plices, the “ roughs.” On the whole, 
therefore, we are looking forward to 
this national rejoicing with most 
uncomfortable anticipations ; for 
while we are being crushed and 
trodden on in the Parks, we 
shall be reflecting that our houses 
are being pillaged and our windows 
smashed. “May the event prove 
better than our thoughts ;” but we 
have a notion that we shall be made 
to remember the Peace rejoicings 
pretty much as King Herod intend- 
ed that his subjects should remember 
his decease, that is, by virtue of some 
excessive private disagreeables. But 
never mind—up with the rockets! 
Let us have Catherine wheels in hon- 
our of Russian hereditary policy, 
likely to triumph in Circassia if not 
elsewhere ; Jack-in-the-boxes for con- 
stitutional statesmen, who pop up with 
education schemes, and then disap- 
pear ; Maroons to imitate cannon for 
fieets whose commanders do every- 
thing but fight ; Roman candles for 
Austria and the glorious concordat; 
and Serpents—but no, we must not be 
sedeseal But ‘‘ when we have wea- 
ried ourselves with base comparisons,” 
it is probable that we shall see a very 
grand sight ; and it speaks well for our 
gentlemanly and liberal character as 
a nation, that having so very little to 
be thankful for, we shall have testified 
our gratitude by so overwhelming a 
manifestation as that we are now 
preparing with the fear and trembling 
aforesaid. 


London, May 20th. 
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